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Introduction 


Speaking of Longfellow and Oliver Wendell Holmes together, 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe once remarked that their personalities, “to say 
nothing of the notes of their music, become virtually traditional.” 
But in Longfellow’s case at least, the traditional picture requires 
considerable correction in both aspects. 

This it is one of the purposes of the present volume to provide. 

Among the nineteenth-century biographies of Longfellow, the 
only one which now retains much interest is the three-volume 
authorized memoir by the poet’s brother, and even this is rather a 
collection of biographical materials than a biography. 

In 1902, Thomas Wentworth Higginson tried to provide a book 
for the general reader with his Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in the 
“American Men of Letters” series. This volume, written with all 
Higginson’s customary charm, long served a useful purpose but is 
now out of print. 

The only birth-to-death biography of Longfellow for adult readers 
that has appeared since is a very bad book by Herbert Gorman 
called A Victorian American, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, pub- 
lished in 1926. Herbert Gorman left books behind him which I 
admire, and I intend here no blanket condemnation of his work. 
His Longfellow book is bad because he did not attempt a fair por- 
trait: he simply used the poet as a stick with which he might beat 
the Victorians and Victorian survivals in his own time. Gorman read 
no manuscripts whatever; instead, he contented himself with rehash- 
ing a few basic, familiar sources, to which he added nothing of his 
own except cheapness. 

Professor Lawrance Thompson’s Young Longfellow (1938) stops 
with Longfellow’s marriage to Fanny Appleton. Mr. Thompson did 
read the documents, but unfortunately he read a good many of them 
with a jaundiced eye. His book is generally rated more highly by 
- those who have not been over the material independently than by 
those who have. My specific disagreements with him will appear 
hereinafter. 


vii 
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I do not mean to slight numerous monographs, dissertations, and 
special studies by such writers as James Taft Hatfield, Carl L. John- 
son, Andrew Hilen, H. W. L. Dana, and others. Some of this mate- 
rial has appeared between independent covers; some of it is buried 
in the files of the learned journals. Longfellow scholarship is not the 
only field in which the work which has contributed most to under- 
standing has been least bruited about the world. 

Longfellow criticism is another matter. Fine work has been done 
by, among others, G. R. Elliott, Ferris Greenslet, Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, Paul Elmer More, and George Arms. This is less my 
concern here than the biographical studies because my book deals 
more with the man Longfellow than with his writings. I am quite 
aware, however, that the work was the supreme expression of the 
man, and if I did not think Longfellow’s poetry worth reading, it 
would never have occurred to me that the man who produced it 
was worth writing about. 

The heyday of Longfellow baiting preceded the publication of 
The Flowering of New England, by Van Wyck Brooks, in 1986. 
Though there have been profounder studies of our literary heritage 
than the one contained in that work and its successors, the appear- 
ance of the volume may still be taken as marking the end of the 
period of ignorant detraction—a detraction to which Mr. Brooks 
himself had contributed importantly in his ill-advised early books 
on Mark Twain and Henry James. 

The corpses slain in these ancient battles covered the fields, but 
upon examination they all turned out to be straw men. Longfellow 
was slain because the bright young men of the ’twenties discovered 
that he was not a powerful independent thinker, nor yet, in his gift 
of expression, one of the supremely great poetic stylists of the 
world. But, unfortunately for the iconoclasts, nobody had ever 
claimed either of these distinctions for him. Certainly discriminating 
critics of his own time had not done so. The bright boys of the 
*twenties had never read these critics, nor any other critics, for that 
matter, except H. L. Mencken. So they went on proclaiming Long- 
fellow’s limitations all over again with an exhilarating sense of 
discovery. 

Trying as all this was, it was doubtless a necessary aspect of our 
“literary coming of age,” but its glamour has faded now. It may be 
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that the time has come to try to see Longfellow in a somewhat more 
realistic perspective—even as we have come to see the "twenties 
themselves. 

One amusing aspect of Longfellow criticism is that the critics 
have never been able to agree as to what is good and what is bad 
in his poetry, what should be saved and what should be thrown to 
the wolves. One writer assures us that his work is uncommonly rich 
in metaphors, another that he used only similes! George Saintsbury 
singles out for special praise that same “Seaweed” which has since 
been elaborately demolished by Rudolph von Abele. “For my own 
part,” says Saintsbury, “I made up my mind long ago that the critic 
who pooh-poohs Longfellow’s poetry is a bad critic.” For this we 
can. forgive him much. But what a heavy strain he places upon our 
faith in his disinterestedness when he permits his own jingoism to 
vitiate his critical sense to such an extent that he condemns “The 
Arsenal at Springfield” as “a piece of mere claptrap” and “merely an 
instance of a cant common at the time, though unhappily not un- 
known in many other times.” 


My method of procedure in this volume is a very simple one. 
After summing up at the outset the facts of Longfellow’s life, I shall 
proceed, first, to what might be called his professional aspects, view- 
ing him as a scholar, a teacher, and a man of letters. This is a cen- 
tripetal rather than a centrifugal approach, and since these were 
the engrossing interests of the earlier years, it has the advantage of 
not altogether disturbing chronology. From here I shall move on to 
what might, in the broadest sense, be called Longfellow’s social 
relationships—with society-at-large, with the groups in which he 
functioned, with friends, and with those he loved. Finally, I shall 
try to draw as close as the evidence will permit to what might be 
called the essential Longfellow, as he lived in his own inner abiding 
place and in the aspect he himself created in the hearts of his 
countrymen and the hearts of the world. 


This book is based upon both published and unpublished sources, 
‘but the manuscript materials have made much the larger contribu- 
tion and I have been permitted to print a great many manuscripts 
which have never been printed before. 
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At the Longfellow House, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
poet's grandson, the late Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, 
gathered an unmatchable collection of materials. In the summer of 
1954, just after I had finished my use of Longfellow’s journals and 
letters, and the letters written by others to him, it was decided to 
deposit these materials, together with the manuscripts of Long- 
fellow’s own writings, upon loan, in the Houghton Library at Har- 
vard College. It is pleasant to remember that I, therefore, became 
the last scholar to work with Longfellow’s own manuscripts in his 
own house. The Longfellow House now has microfilms of all this 
material. It also has Mrs. Longfellow’s letters and journals and 
much other manuscript material important to Longfellow research. 

The Longfellow Trustees very graciously gave me a blanket per- 
mission to quote whatever materials I might need for my study as 
early as January 1954. Later, Mr. William A. Jackson, Director of 
the Houghton Library, kindly confirmed this permission in behalf 
of Harvard College. I am further indebted to Mr: Jackson for per- 
mission to quote from Longfellow letters and other manuscript 
materials relating to Longfellow which are the property of Harvard 
College and not a part of the Longfellow House collection. 

For further permissions, I am indebted to: 


Boston Public Library 

Dartmouth College, Baker Library 

Edward Lawrence Doheny Memorial Library at St. John’s Seminary, 
Camarillo, California (Estelle Doheny Collection) 

Duke University Library 

Henry E. Huntington Library 

Maine Historical Society 

Massachusetts Historical Society 

The Pierpont Morgan Library 

The New York Public Library (Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection) 

Victoria & Albert Museum 

University of California Library (Mark Twain Papers) 


Specific acknowledgments for materials quoted from these col- 
lections will be found hereinafter in the Notes. 

Mr. Geoffrey Bret Harte gave me permission to print in full (in 
Chapter XX) the fine letter his grandfather wrote Longfellow in 
1875. 
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Professor Andrew Hilen, of the University of Washington, per- 
mitted me to read and to quote from his typescript of Clara Crown- 
inshield’s journal in advance of its publication. Professor Carl L. 
Johnson, of the University of Oregon, has permitted me to quote 
from his Harvard dissertation, Longfellow and France; and Profes- 
sor Robert Stafford Ward, of Miami University, extended similar 
courtesies with reference to his Boston University dissertation, 
Longfellow’s Lehrjahre. 

Mrs. Louise Hall Tharp called my attention to the references to 
Longfellow in Mrs. James T. Fields’s diaries in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and furnished me with some notes concerning 
them. Mrs. Olga Reed Pruitt tried to help me learn something more 
about Sherwood Bonner in Holly Springs, Mississippi. Professor 
Lionel Stevenson, of the University of Southern California, looked 
up some material for me in the Huntington Library; and Professor 
Henry Nash Smith, of the University of California, patiently an- 
swered my questions about Longfellow materials in the Mark Twain 
Papers, and copied letters for me. 

Librarians in general enjoy a deserved reputation for kindness 
and cooperation. I cannot name all the persons who have been 
helpful in connection with this book, but I must not omit Mr. Zoltan 
Haraszti (Boston Public Library); Mr. Stephen Riley (Massachu- 
setts Historical Society); Mr. F. B. Adams, Jr. (The Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library); and Mr. John D. Gordan (The New York Public 
Library ). 

Finally, I should be very ungrateful, indeed, if I were to omit 
Mr. Thomas H. de Valcourt, curator at the Longfellow House, who 
helped me generously and in innumerable ways, Miss Carolyn E. 
Jakeman, at the Houghton Library, and Miss Winifred Collins, at 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, both of whom went far beyond 
the line of duty to make my work in these places easy and pleasant, 
or my wife and sons, who helped me in preparing the manuscript 
and in reading proof. 


Epwarp WAGENKNECHT 
Boston University 
* April 2, 1955 
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CHAPTER I 


Longfellow’s Life Experience 


He 


I 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born on February 27, 1807, 
in Portland, Maine (then a part of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts). He was the second child and son in a family of 
eight. 

The family, which was of Yorkshire yeoman ancestry, had been 
in this country since the seventeenth century, and its members had 
devoted themselves to both manual and intellectual pursuits. The 
poet’s father, Stephen Longfellow (1776-1849), was a prominent 
lawyer and a member of the Hartford Convention who served both 
in the Massachusetts state legislature and in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Through his mother, Zilpah Wadsworth, Henry Longfellow in- 
herited the blood of a number of the Plymouth Pilgrims, including 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, of The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish. His maternal grandfather, General Peleg Wadsworth, was a 
Revolutionary War hero. At General Wadsworth’s house in Hiram, 
Maine, where his grandson spent many enchanted boyhood hours, 
the frontier came as close as Cooper ever found it at Cooperstown 
or Mark Twain at Uncle John Quarles’s farm near Hannibal, Mis- 
souri. The boy was named for his uncle, Naval Lieutenant Henry 

1 Stephen Longfellow, b. August 14, 1805; m. Marianne Preble, 1831; d. 
September 19, 1850. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Elizabeth Wadsworth Longfellow, b. August 24, 1808; d. May 5, 1829. 

Anne (or Annie) Longfellow, b. March 3, 1810; m. George W. Pierce, 1832; 
d. January 24, 1901. 

Alexander Wadsworth Longfellow, b. May 20, 1814; m. Elizabeth C. Porter, 
1851; d. February 14, 1901. : 

Mary Longfellow, b. June 28, 1816; m. James Greenleaf, 1839; d. December 
3, 1902. ° 

Ellen Longfellow, b. July 12, 1818; d. August 12, 1834. 

Samuel Longfellow, b. June 18, 1819; d. October 3, 1892. 
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Wadsworth, who died a hero’s death in Tripoli harbor in 1804, 
when he and his companions blew themselves up with the Intrepid 
as the alternative to allowing her, and themselves, to fall into enemy 
hands. 

Henry was a happy, lively, well-behaved little boy, who seems 
never to have contributed to the discomfort of his parents except 
as he tended to wear them out with his enthusiastic temperament. 
His early education came through a number of schools, beginning, 
it seems, with an old-fashioned “dame school” which he attended 
at the age of three. In 1813 he went to the somewhat elegantly 
named Portland Academy, which was kept by one N. H. Carter, 
where he studied under Jacob Abbot (later Abbott), the father of 
Lyman Abbott, and himself destined to fame as the author of the 
“Rollo” books. 

Though Longfellow was an excellent student from the beginning, 
one cannot but feel that the schools he attended were of less impor- 
tance in his training than the earnest but benevolent influence of 
his home, where the Puritan highmindedness survived, shorn of all 
its early hardness and fanaticism, and where this world and the 
next were viewed very much in the spirit of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, who had been a college classmate of Stephen Longfellow’s 
and an important (possibly even determinative) influence upon 
Stephen’s religious life. 

Stephen Longfellow was a Harvard man, but he sent his two 
oldest sons together, in 1822, to the new Bowdoin College, at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, where he was a trustee. Actually, they passed their 
entrance examinations in 1821, when Henry was fourteen, but they 
did not take up residence until the beginning of their sophomore 
year. Henry did as well in college as Stephen did badly, graduating 
in 1825, in the same class with Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

By this time, Longfellow’s literary interests were already well 
established. He had published, serially, both prose and verse, and 
his future had been made the subject of anxious correspondence 
between his father and himself. Stephen Longfellow did not fail 
either to understand or to sympathize with his son’s literary ambi- 
tions; he simply took his stand on the quite unassailable ground 
that it would not be safe for the boy to entrust his livelihood to the 
products of his pen. With his temperament and in his milieu, it 
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was natural that Stephen Longfellow should see the law as the 
solution of the problem: many lawyers have become distinguished 
writers. To his son, however, Blackstone’s only merit was that he 
held out the hope of a somewhat less harrowing kind of uncon- 
geniality than either the horrors of the dissecting room or the 
terrors of the pulpit. 

The young man was not inclined to be rebellious or unreasonable 
about the matter. Having secured the generous promise of a year 
of postgraduate reading in literature at Harvard, he might well 
have accepted the law had he not been delivered by an inspired 
Bowdoin trustee, Benjamin Orr, who was so much impressed by 
his translation of one of Horace’s odes that he proposed offering 
the newly established professorship of modern languages at Bow- 
doin to the young graduate. This proposal was accepted by the 
Board, on condition that Longfellow should go to Europe at his 
own expense to fit himself for his new duties. 

He sailed from New York on May 15, 1826, and landed, on June 
14, at Havre. The original purpose of the journey was to perfect his 
knowledge of French and Spanish. Before sailing, however, he had 
a talk with George Ticknor, who urged him by no means to omit 
Germany, in his view the inevitable center of literary scholarship 
even in the Romance field. Longfellow’s first visit to Europe 
stretched itself out accordingly to the at-first-quite-uncontemplated 
length of three years, which he divided between France, Spain, 
Italy, and Germany. At one point the college reneged on the profes- 
sorship, offering an instructorship instead, which Longfellow in- 
dignantly refused. On August 11, 1829, the young scholar was back 
in America; on September 6 the Bowdoin trustees voted him his 
professorship at an annual salary of $800 (the original understand- 
ing had been $1,000), with an extra $100 for his services as college 
librarian. 


II 


Longfellow taught at Bowdoin from 1829 to 1834. Finding no 
textbooks which suited him, he made and published his own: Ele- 
ments of French Grammar (1830); French Exercises (1830); Man- 
‘uel de Proverbes Dramatiques (1830); Novelas Espafolas (1830); 
Syllabus de la Grammaire Italienne (1832); Saggi de’ Novellieri 
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Italiani @Ogno Secolo (1832). His first poetic publication between 
covers was his translation of the Coplas de Jorge Manrique (1833). 
His first independent work in prose was the Irving-like Outre-Mer: 
A Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea, published in parts, in imitation of 
The Sketch Book, in 1833 and 1834, and in book form in 1835. This 
was the only period of his life when Longfellow seemed more in- 
terested in scholarship than in creative writing. He contributed a 
number of learned articles on linguistic and literary subjects to 
The North American Review; not much of this material has been 
reprinted. 

Longfellow was married on September 14, 1831, to Mary Storer 
Potter, daughter of a jurist, the Honorable Barrett Potter, of Port- 
land. 

In 1834, Harvard College offered Longfellow the Smith Profes- 
sorship of French and Spanish which George Ticknor was eager to 
relinquish. Acceptance would make him, as we should express it 
today, the “head,” of the department of modern languages, impos- 
ing responsibility not only for teaching but for organization and 
supervision as well. Again it was suggested that before taking up 
his work he should visit Europe for further study. 

He sailed from New York in April 1835, in the company of his 
wife and two of her friends, Clara Crowninshield and Mary God- 
dard. Miss Goddard was soon recalled to America by the death of 
her father, but Miss Crowninshield, alone of the original party, 
remained with Longfellow to the end of the journey. Her journal, 
which contains a lively and valuable record of these months, has 
been prepared for publication by Professor Andrew Hilen. 

After a brief visit to London, the Longfellow party journeyed, by 
way of Hamburg, to Denmark and Sweden, then on to Holland. 
Here Longfellow met the first great sorrow of his life. At Amster- 
dam, in October, Mary lost the child she had been carrying, and 
though she rallied afterwards and went on to Rotterdam, she was 
here taken seriously ill again and died on November 29. 

The young widower spent the winter in Heidelberg, attempting 
to drown his grief in hard study and not succeeding very well. In 
the spring he went to the Tyrol, whence he intended proceeding to 
Italy. Passport difficulties compelled him to go to Switzerland in- 
stead; this was one of those curious “accidents” which change a 
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whole life. For it was here, during the summer of 1836, that Long- 
fellow met Fanny Appleton and her family. 

In December 1836 Longfellow arrived in Cambridge. Next sum- 
mer he established himself in the historic Craigie House, which was 
to be his home for the rest of his life. At this time it was occupied 
by the eccentric widow of Andrew Craigie, one-time “apothecary- 
general” to Washington’s army. Being in reduced circumstances, 
Mrs. Craigie had been driven to accept lodgers, but her opinion of 
Harvard students was not a high one, and it cost the young-looking 
Longfellow some effort to convince her that he was not only a 
member of the faculty but also the author of her much-admired 
Outre-Mer. 

Early years in the Craigie House saw the real beginnings of 
Longfellow’s literary career. First, in 1839, came a disorganized, 
Jean-Paul Richter kind of romance, Hyperion, full of German leg- 
endry and comprising a veiled presentation of his so-far unrewarded 
love for Fanny Appleton. One of the most important American Ro- 
mantic documents, Hyperion created more stir in its time than 
posterity finds readily explicable. European travelers used it as a 
handbook for decades. But its success was less permanently sig- 
nificant than that of the other 1839 book, the first slim volume of 
original poems, Voices of the Night, some of which, notably “A 
Psalm of Life,” had already, through serial publication, so seized 
upon the popular heart and imagination as to make any purely 
aesthetic evaluation of them even now an impertinence. 

Two years later, Longfellow published Ballads and Other Poems 
(“The Skeleton in Armor,” “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” “The 
Village Blacksmith,” “The Rainy Day,” “Maidenhood,” “Excelsior,” 
etc. ). In 1842 he secured a leave of absence from his college duties 
to spend some six months at a water cure in Germany and on his 
way home, during a stormy voyage, he wrote the Poems on Slavery 
(1842) which constituted his contribution to the great moral- 
political conflict of his time. 

In the early summer of 1843 this first stage of Longfellow’s life 
in Cambridge came to a triumphant close with his marriage to 
Fanny Appleton. He brought her to live at the Craigie House, 
' which was by this time for sale, Mrs. Craigie having died. Shortly 
afterwards, Nathan Appleton purchased the old mansion with its 
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extensive grounds and presented it to his daughter and her husband. 
Six children were born of this marriage.? 


III 


In the year of his marriage Longfellow published The Spanish 
Student which, though essentially a “closet drama,” comes closer to 
meeting the conditions of theatrical representation than any of his 
later experiments in the dramatic form.* Two years later came The 
Belfry of Bruges and Other Poems which included, besides the 
title poem, the equally romantic “Nuremberg”; Mrs. Longfellow’s 
favorite, “The Arsenal at Springfield”; the first important Indian 
poem, “To the Driving Cloud”; and also such popular favorites as 
“The Bridge,” “The Arrow and the Song,” and “The Old Clock on 
the Stairs.” In 1847 he published Evangeline, his most sustained 
work to date and the first important long poem in American liter- 
ature. 

Longfellow had not yet, however, committed himself exclusively 
to the composition of poetry. In 1845 he produced an immense 
anthology, The Poets and Poetry of Europe. Though it was printed 
in an almost blinding type, this book performed an important pio- 
neering service in introducing foreign literature into the United 
States. He also edited two small collections of fugitive verses: The 
Waif (1845) and The Estray (1846). After that he let anthologiz- 
ing alone until 1876-1879, when he brought out what is probably 
the most extensive poetic anthology ever published in this country— 
the thirty-one volumed Poems of Places. Meanwhile he may be 
said to have taken his leave of prose with Kavanagh (1849). This 
tale of New England village life comes considerably closer to being 
a novel than Hyperion, but it seems pale and undocumented in 


? Charles Appleton Longfellow, b. June 9, 1844; d. April 13, 1893. 

Ernest Wadsworth Longfellow, b. November 23, 1845; m. Harriet Spelman, 
1868; d. November 24, 1921. 

Fanny Longfellow, b. April 7, 1847; d. September 11, 1848. 

Alice Mary Longfellow, b. September 24, 1850; d. December 7, -1928. 

Edith Longfellow, b. October 22, 1853; m. Richard Henry Dana III, 1878; 
d. July 21, 1915. 

Annie Allegra Longfellow, b. November 8, 1855; m. Joseph Gilbert Thorp, 
1885; d. February 28, 1934. 

°It was acted, in German translation, at the Ducal Court Theater, Dessau, 
on January 28, 1855. 
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comparison to the work that was coming from Mrs. Stowe, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and their successors. 

The half-century mark brought the only volume Longfellow 
devoted entirely to short poems between 1846 and 1867: The Sea- 
side and the Fireside. The most important poem was in the “Seaside” 
section, “The Building of the Ship,” that eloquent expression of 
pre-Civil War hopes which so moved Lincoln. In 1851 Longfellow 
permitted himself the luxury of an elaborate and somewhat Faustian 
piece of mediaevalism, The Golden Legend, his most ambitious 
undertaking to date. It turned out to be caviar to the general, but 
any ground that he might have lost was more than reclaimed when 
The Song of Hiawatha came out four years later. This was followed 
in 1858 by another very successful work, The Courtship of Miles 
Standish. 

Except for the resignation of his professorship—a step long pon- 
dered, to give him more time for his writing, but not accomplished 
until 1854—there had been for many years no “events” in Long- 
fellow’s life saved those marked by the publication of his various 
books and the birth of his children. Then, on July 9, 1861, just as 
the nation was passing under the cloud of civil war, he received 
the blow which broke his life in two and ended eighteen years of 
domestic happiness as perfect as any writer can show. This was 


the terrible death of Mrs. Longfellow by burning— 


and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose. 


Exteriorly the change was marked by the alteration in Long- 
fellow’s appearance caused by the growth of a full beard, his own 
burns having made shaving impossible or inadvisable. He found 
comfort in the care of his children and in his zealous devotion to 
his translation of The Divine Comedy, which was published in 
1865-1867. Before this, however, he had already won another of his 
great successes with the appearance in 1863 of a volume contain- 
ing the “First Day” of the Tales of a Wayside Inn and the “Second 
Flight” of the lyric poems he called “Birds of Passage.” The “First 
Flight” had already appeared in the same volume with The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish. 
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IV 


In 1865 the Household Edition of Longfellow’s collected poems 
was issued, and in 1867 came Flower-de-Luce, which included his 
realistic Civil War poem, “Killed at the Ford”; “The Bells of Lynn’; 
the memorial tribute to Hawthorne; and the first series of sonnets 
about The Divine Comedy. The New England Tragedies followed 
in 1868; these comprised John Endicott (which had been written 
some time before and was originally called Wenlock Christison), 
and Giles Corey of the Salem Farms. In 1871 came The Divine 
Tragedy, Longfellow’s long-considered semidramatic treatment of 
the life of Christ. Meanwhile, in 1868-1869, he had made his last 
trip to Europe, where he was lionized. In England Queen Victoria 
received him in a private audience, and he was given honorary 
degrees at both Cambridge and Oxford. 

Three Books of Song (1872) comprised the “Second Day” of the 
Tales of a Wayside Inn; the brief Apocryphal tragedy, “Judas Mac- 
cabeus”; and “A Handful of Translations.” In the same year, The 
Divine Tragedy, The Golden Legend and The New England Trag- 
edies were gathered together to form the trilogy, Christus, A Mys- 
tery, exploring Christian faith and practice in ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern times. 

The Tales of a Wayside Inn were completed in Aftermath (1874), 
which also carried the “Third Flight” of the “Birds of Passage.” 
The most distinguished work in The Masque of Pandora and Other 
Poems (1875) is not the title poem but the “Morituri Salutamus,” 
Longfellow’s fiftieth anniversary poem for a Bowdoin College re- 
union, and a collection of sonnets which, taken with what he had 
previously produced in this form and what was still to come in 
the Kéramos volume and elsewhere, would give him his high place 
among English sonneteers. A “Fourth Flight” of the “Birds of Pas- 
sage” was also included in this volume, as well as his most elaborate 
celebration of the domestic virtues, “The Hanging of the Crane,” 
which had already been published separately in an elaborately 
illustrated volume issued during the preceding year. 

“Kéramos,” the poem about potters and pottery in which Long- 
fellow became something of an imagist before imagism, was han- 
dled very much like “The Hanging of the Crane.” It, too, first 
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appeared alone, in 1877, then lent its name to Kéramos and Other 
Poems (1878), which also embraced the “Fifth [and last] Flight” 
of the “Birds of Passage,” with more sonnets and translations. Sug- 
gestions of foreboding mortality were widely recognized and de- 
plored when Ultima Thule appeared in 1880, and Longfellow’s in- 
stinct was sound for this was the last book he ever saw. The poems 
he left uncollected at his death were gathered into In the Harbor 
(1882) and published posthumously. In 1882-1888 there also ap- 
peared the immense fragment, Michael Angelo, a dramatic poem 
which he kept by him during his later years and into which he 
poured a great deal of his maturest thinking and feeling about art 
and life, but which he never intended publishing during his life-. 
time. 

Two of Longfellow’s children, Ernest and Edith, married before 
his death, and it was from Edith’s children that the old poet de- 
rived the greatest pleasure of his later years. His health began to 
fail in 1881 and his death, of peritonitis, came after only a few days 
of illness, on March 24, 1882, less than a month after his seventy- 
fifth birthday had been celebrated all over America. He was taken 
sick during the night of March 18-19 but characteristically suffered 
in silence until morning, though in great pain, not being able to 
bring himself to disturb his family at such an untowardly hour. 

He was the first of the front-ranking American poets of his gen- 
eration to go, and since he was the most famous of them all, his 
death was widely recognized as marking the beginning of the end 
of an era. 


CHAPTER II . 


Among His Books 


I 


The passion for print is the beginning of all achievement in schol- 
arship and in letters: no doubt men have become writers without 
it but surely not many. Even such “untutored” singers as Burns 
and Whittier have a way of turning out, under more careful in- 
vestigation, as much better read than has been supposed. But 
among all the writers of the world, not many have had more of 
the bibliophile in them than Longfellow. 

The Student in the Tales of a Wayside Inn has clearly been 
modeled upon Chaucer's Clerk, but Longfellow could just as well 
have described him from himself: 


Books were his passion and delight, 

And in his upper room at home 

Stood many a rare and sumptuous tome, 
In vellum bound, with gold bedight, 
Great volumes garmented in white, 
Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome. 


Precious books, that is, like Longfellow’s own set of the Bodoni 
Dante, which he found in Italy, lacking one volume, only to en- 
counter the stray afterwards in an obscure shop in Boston. “He en- 
joyed handsome bindings and fine paper,” writes Alice Longfellow, 
“and took pains to cut the pages with the utmost nicety and preci- 
sion. An ill-cut, rough edge was a positive pain to him.” The dis- 
persal of the Prescott library saddened him: the massacre of the 
poets he called it. 

It is true that in his old age there were times when Longfellow 
satisfied himself by marking the catalogues but not sending in the 
order. All in all, however, he found book-collecting the most fasci- 
nating way of spending money that man has devised, and the last 
of our passions to leave us. 
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His range as a reader was always very wide. As he tells Samuel 
Ward in 1839: 


I have fallen upon books with a most voracious appetite; and have 
already devoured since my return three or four comedies of Moliére, a 
strange work on the Millennium, twelve cantos of the Faery Queen, a 
Greek tragedy, the life of Cheverus, some cantos of Dante, part of 
Nicholas Nickleby, portions of Fairfax’s Tasso (a grand book), and a 
good many of Goethe’s minor poems. 


It was not professional considerations alone which caused him 
to spread his net so wide, for he did very much the same thing after 
he had resigned his professorship. On August 15, 1859 he records: 


Read Lutéce, by Henri Heine; spicy descriptions of Paris and Parisian 
notabilities in the days of Louis Philippe. Looked over Christ’s Passion, a 
tragedy, translated by George Sandys from Hugo Grotius. Also, Retif de 
la Bretonne’s free French translation of the Latin poems of Roswitha, the 
Nun of Gandersheim. 


II 


There are surprisingly few references to reading the Bible, though 
Longfellow’s poems present abundant evidence of his knowledge 
of it. Once, in 1848, he speaks of his wife reading it to him of an 
evening—‘the ever-beautiful story of Joseph, and his dreams and 
disasters and virtue and prosperity; and old Jacob’s sorrow and 
death.” And once, much earlier, he had emphatically awarded the 
Bible the palm over the pagan classics: 


I would not willingly confess that my mind was not attuned to the 
majesty of Euripides, the sublimity of Homer, and the beauty of Virgil, 
Horace, and Tibullus; but it seems to me that in so long seeking for inspi- 
ration at these fountains we have passed by one of purer and brighter 
waters. I mean the holy scriptures. What beauty and simplicity—what 
power, what majesty, what unutterable simplicity are there! Indeed, I 
would challenge all heathen antiquity to produce a passage of such power 
as that which opens the description of the judgment day, in the 20 chapter 
of Revelations. 


Longfellow calls Horace his “favorite classic,” as indeed he should 
have been, Horace having got his academic career for him and 
saved him from the law. Professor Pritchard finds numerous re- 
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semblances between Longfellow and Horace, both in theory and in 
practice. When he was sick with flu in 1872 he turned to Horace 
and Tasso for comfort. He mentions Xenophon and Livy and Ovid 
also, and in 1870 a week of Plautus leaves him very tired of “pimps, 
parasites, and debauchery in general.” He read more of the Church 
Fathers than might have been expected of a non-theological scholar. 
When the correctness of Longfellow’s own Latin in “Excelsior” was 
questioned, he defended himself vigorously, both early and late.? 

His Latin seems to have been better than his Greek, but in 1839 
we find him reading the Greek poets for an hour every morning and 
lamenting, “Why did I ever forget my Greek?” Later he writes 
Sam Ward of having read “the tenth chapter of Mark in Greek.” 
In 1858 he comments unenthusiastically on the Agamemnon of 
Aeschuylus: “Cassandra's prophetic frenzy is grand, and so is the 
cry of the murdered King from within. But the whole seems to me 
heavy and obscure.” 


Ill 


Naturally, Longfellow has much more to say about English liter- 
ature. His comments on Anglo-Saxon matters are mostly those of 
the professional scholar. Barring a few not very significant refer- 
ences to Chaucer, he does not, as a reader, seem to have very much 
to say about the pre-Elizabethans. 

Most of his references to Shakespeare come in connection with 
the performances he witnessed, especially the “readings” by Fanny 
Kemble which both he and Mrs. Longfellow so much enjoyed. After 
hearing one of these, he interprets The Tempest allegorically, in the 
orthodox nineteenth-century fashion. In 1853 he notes having read 
the “idle tale” of Apollonius of Tyre in the Gesta Romanorum—‘a 
story on which Shakespeare founded his Tempest.” This, of course, 
is a slip for Pericles. Once he wonders why Shakespeare called a 


1 As to Sam Ward, October 24, 1841: “But you are all wrong in your criti- 
cism. Strange that Norton should have started it; and that so many should 
have listened. Excelsior is correct.—‘An adjective qualifying the substantive is 
sometimes used instead of an adverb modifying the verb.’ Beck’s Syntax, p. 
58—Moreover I asked the learned Feltonius, who responded with bolstering 
quotations from Virgil and Ovid.” And to Barone Vincenzo Cesati, February 5, 
1874: “. . . the device on the banner is not to be interpreted “ascende su- 
perius’ but ‘scopus meus excelsior est.’ ” 
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play Love’s Labour's Lost “when it was not lost after all.” When 
his wife read The Merchant of Venice aloud to him, early in their 
married life, Portia reminded him of Julia Ward Howe, and he was 
impressed too by the “perfect representation of a southern summer 
night” in the last act, which seemed the more remarkable since 
Shakespeare never saw Italy. 

An unnamed newspaper correspondent has recorded that Long- 
fellow preferred Leigh Hunt’s sonnets to Shakespeare’s. If this is 
correctly reported, perhaps Longfellow’s interest in the Italian form 
of the sonnet, as witnessed by his own practice, supplies the reason. 
The judgment is easier to credit in view of a disappointed reading 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets as recorded in Longfellow’s journal in 
1840: “Either I was not wholly awake to their beauties, or those 
beauties have been exaggerated.” Two years later he seems to put 
them higher by implication when he speaks of Wordsworth’s son- 
nets as the next best. 

Longfellow’s most extended Shakespearean commentary, how- 
ever, is this passage on Hamlet: 


Read, with new delight, the wondrous tragedy of Hamlet. How beau- 
tifully his character and that of Ophelia are sketched out by the great 
limner;—developed not by description, but by the sentiments they utter, 
unfolding the soul leaf by leaf as it were. But there is too much murder— 
the tragedy is too tragical. This is a savage and ferocious taste in our 
forefathers; and their children have inherited it from them legitimately ;— 
this same love of death on the stage. It is as bad as the taste of the 
Spaniard for a Bullfight. In Hamlet five expire in sight of the audience; 
and three behind the scenes. This is barbarous. But relieved by these dark 
shadows the genius of Shakespeare blazes forth with dazzling splendor. 
He seems to unite within himself the several excellences of all other 
writers;—grace, beauty, majesty, humor, truth to nature—and tenderness 
unspeakable. In no one man have all these been united in so high a degree 
as in him; and all nations—except only the French—seem to unite in be- 
stowing upon him the laud they yield to none other. How the genius of 
man can soar higher, is inconceivable to me. It seemeth to me, that what 
he has done, can never be surpassed. 


There is not very much on the other Elizabethans. An undated 
‘manuscript lecture on Goethe yields a slighting reference to Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus, “a very meagre thing.” One rainy day in 1859 
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Longfellow read The Virgin Martyr of Massinger: “Like all the old 
dramatists, too much in ‘the great bow-wow style.’ But in all the 
scenes where Dorothea appears, it is very beautiful, with lofty 
spiritual meaning. The last act is very powerful.” The Faerie Queene 
lay, as might have been expected, more within his range, and he 
read it “with infinite delight.” The style of Lyly’s Euphues he seems 
to have imitated in Chispa’s speeches in The Spanish Student. 

In 1846 Longfellow and Lowell discussed Donne’s “Poem to his 
Mistress,” as Longfellow calls it: 


It is the one in which he describes himself as going to bed with her 
naked. I told him I thought it might be considered as rather wanton; 
to which he replied, “If it had been written by an impure man, it would 
be so; but as Donne was of a pure spirit so is the poem.” Lowell is a New 
Adam! 


Amusing as this seems today, Longfellow’s understanding and 
appreciation of Donne was not contemptible for his time. 

He had no serious doubts of Milton’s greatness, though he once 
called Samson Agonistes dull. Dryden he praised for his “strong, 
deep-sea atmosphere,” but “theological discussion in verse,” carried 
to the length of “The Hind and the Panther,” did not appeal to 
him. The Songs and Elegies he found “pretty tame sometimes; and 
then will come a line which flashes across the page like a train of 
powder.” 

Wordsworth’s Prelude “soars and sinks, and is by turns sublime 
and commonplace.” His “Laodamia” Longfellow found out of keep- 
ing in parts. A Grecian hero would hardly talk in such a strain of 
nineteenth-century moralizing. Longfellow’s relish of the immor- 
tality ode was lessened by his reluctance to accept the doctrine 
that we all possess “only second-hand souls.” In his paper on “The 
Defence of Poetry,” however, he saw Wordsworth as in some 
aspects a useful antidote to Byron: 


We do not wish to make a bugbear of Lord Byron’s name, nor figura- 
tively to disturb his bones; still we cannot but express our belief, that 
no writer has done half so much to corrupt the literary taste as well as 
the moral principle of our country, as the author of Childe Harold. 


This was partly because of the tendency of minor bards to imi- 
tate the worst features of Byronism—‘“his sullen misanthropy and 
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irreligious gloom.” But though “the sobriety, and if we may use 
the expression, the republican simplicity” of Wordsworth “are in 
unison with our moral and political doctrines,” even he, “with all 
his simplicity of diction and exquisite moral feeling, is a very un- 
safe model for imitation; and it is worth while to observe how 
invariably those who have imitated him have fallen into tedious 
mannerism. 

No man of Longfellow’s temperament could have been expected 
to admire Byron without reservations. He finds “The Prophecy of 
Dante” “very ordinary, save in the grand passage on Ariosto and 
Tasso in the third Canto.” In Kavanagh he burlesques Byronic 
gloom in Mr. H. Adolphus Hawkins, Poet. Yet there is evidence to 
show that he carried Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage about with him on 
his first trip to Europe. He says nothing of great significance about 
the other Romantic poets, though he does remark of Shelley that 
“There are certain moods which his poetry meets and satisfies more 
than any other.” 

For Tennyson he was as great an enthusiast as Dickens was. In 
Memoriam interested him as much as if he had written it himself, 
and the Idylls of the King are hailed as “King Alfred’s new volume” 
and “worthy to hang beside The Faerie Queene.” In an undated 
1850 letter, Mrs. Longfellow speaks of his reading In Memoriam 
“with eyes full of tears” and herself looks forward to reading it at 
Nahant, “with the melancholy sea chiming in as music to the dirge- 
like words.” On the other hand, he qualified his admiration for both 
Maud and The Princess. He admired the songs in both works, but 
the jingoism in Maud repelled him, and his over-all impression of 
The Princess was touched with vague, indefinable disappointment. 
The poetic drama Harold he admired greatly, especially the last act. 

Longfellow seems overimpressed by Browning's obscurity. “A 
wonderful man is Browning, but too obscure.” He thinks even The 
Ring and the Book obscure. It has been reported that upon being 
asked which of Browning’s poems he liked best, he replied, “That 
which I understand best.” 

Mrs. Browning, who was one of the great Victorians for Long- 
fellow’s generation, whatever she may be to us, was accepted with 
fewer reservations. The Drama of Exile is “very sublime and won- 
derful”; the Sonnets from the Portuguese, though perhaps too in- 
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timate, are “admirable’—“rather dusky at times, but deep and im- 
passioned”; Aurora Leigh is “glorious,” “deep, impassioned, strong, 
and tender.” 

Longfellow first encountered Matthew Arnold when Arthur Hugh 
Clough, visiting Cambridge, brought him a volume of Arnold’s 
poems. He found them “Very clever; with a little of the Tennyson- 
ian leaven in them.” The next year there is a reference in his journal 
to Arnold’s poems, “some of which I like.” During his last visit to 
England he had a meeting with Dante Gabriel Rossetti, but accord- 
ing to Hall Caine, he supposed Rossetti the painter and Rossetti the 
poet to be two different men, so that upon taking his leave of, as 
he supposed, the former, he left his regards for his brother, the poet, 
with special praise for “The Blessed Damozel.” 

What, now, of the less illustrious English poets, where the temp- 
tation to standardized reactions is not so strong? According to his 
sister, Mrs. Pierce, the young Longfellow was very fond of Ossian 
“which ... he used to read, and ‘spout’ a great deal,” and later 
of Lalla Rookh. In 1874, after not having looked at Ossian for forty 
years, he took it up again and found that it still claimed some of 
its ancient power: “It is full of figures of the mist and rain that 
shroud the northern shores of Scotland and Ireland, and cannot be 
wholly a forgery.” 

His admiration for Leigh Hunt’s sonnets has already been spoken 
of. He enjoyed “The Palfrey” also: “It quite illuminated the room.” 
He delighted in Cowley—‘this half-forgotten, much-neglected bard” 
—and found Tom Taylor charming. Crabbe interested him when he 
encountered him in 1848, though he was painfully impressed by his 
sadness. 

In early life he was fascinated by Chatterton and tried to get 
Jared Sparks to print an article about him in The North American 
Review. On the other hand, he disliked Blair’s The Grave for its 
dwelling upon the charnel-house aspects of death. “Why write on 
such a theme as this, as if one gave credit to nursery-tales, and 
were writing to please a kitchen maid or the daughter of a country 
tavernkeeper?” 

He found “great charm” in the “well-rounded, ponderous periods” 


of Landor, and “precocity” and “wonderful dramatic power” in 
Beddoes: 
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. He seems equal to any of the old English Dramatists—after Shake- 
speare; had fed upon them, is one of them—only born out of due time. 
And what precocity! I doubt if the world has ever seen the like. A little 
of the thunder and lightning school;—so were those old masters;—with 
rarest touches of sweetness intermingled; and wild lyric bursts of melody 
and madness. 


Bailey’s Festus he thought wonderful in 1845 but he could not 
read it in 1872. He disliked Southey’s The Vision of Judgment and 
found Horne’s Orion too cold. “It is a striking work, deserving much 
more fame than it has attained. But it can hardly be popular, for 
it comes more from the brain than the heart; and readers now de- 
mand passion,—at least, feeling.” In 1847 he wrote Barry Cornwall 
that he found his lyrics 


among the best in the language, and perhaps the most truly lyric of any- 
thing it has to boast. For me they are more suggestive of music than any 
modern songs whatever, that the three kingdoms have produced. In this 
point they are rivalled only by a few songs of the olden time, found in 
the dramatists or in the pages of Dryden. 


In 1852 he goes even further, calling them “almost the only real 
songs in the language; that is, lyrics that have the pulsation of 
music in them. The Germans and the Spaniards have so many, 
and we so few, particularly of late.” 

George Eliot’s “The Legend of Jubal” represented to him the 
confusions of the “new style” in poetry, which he rejected. In 1880 
he hailed Frederick Locker-Lampson as “a power and a protest 
against the spirit and style that has of late years taken possession 
of a good deal of our poetry.” 


IV 


Among the eighteenth-century novelists, Defoe inspired some of 
Longfellow’s earliest verses, while Sterne’s influence would seem 
reflected in the story of “The Little Man in Gosling Green.” There 
is one admiring reference to Maria Edgeworth, but it concerns 
The Parent's Assistant, not the novels, and has clearly been in- 
fluenced by memories of early years. I regret to report that he seems 
to have felt Jane Austen too detailed and matter-of-fact to appeal 
greatly to imaginative readers. 
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Professor Lawrance Thompson has credited Scott with a large 
influence upon Longfellow, not only in diction and vocabulary but 
also in the way of directing his attention to balladry and awakening 
his interest in European romance. Rereading Marmion after fifteen 
years in 1852, Longfellow was much impressed by it, especially the 
last canto, which describes the Battle of Flodden Field. He was 
no less impressed with Scott’s skill in describing battles when he 
reread The Lady of the Lake two years later, but this time impor- 
tant nonaesthetic considerations were admitted also: “How much 
he has done to keep awake the war-spirit in England!” In 1860 he 
read in translation Ingemann’s Waldemar, a Danish historical novel, 
“with the history rather too prominent to make a good Romance. 
But that is Ingemann’s theory:—History in the foreground—Romance 
in the background:—just the reverse of Scott.” A preference for 
Scott’s method would seem to be implied. 

In 1849 he enjoys the characterization in Bulwer-Lytton’s novel, 
The Caxtons, but complains that “the style produces upon me the 
effect of a flashy waistcoat festooned with gold chains.” But he 
seems to have been much more tolerant of a kindred vulgarity in 
Disraeli. 

More important than any other novelist was Dickens, whom 
Longfellow admired for his genius and loved for his personal qual- 
ities. It required but one meeting, when the novelist first came to 
Boston in 1842, to convince Longfellow that Dickens was “a glori- 
ous fellow”’—“a gay, free-and-easy character, with a fine bright face, 
blue eyes, and long dark hair, and withal a slight dash of the Dick 
Swiveller about him.” Before the year was out, Dickens had 
royally entertained Longfellow in London. In view of later develop- 
ments, it is interesting that on both occasions Longfellow’s admira- 
tion embraced Mrs. Dickens also—“a good-natured—mild, rosy 
young woman—not beautiful, but amiable’—with no suggestion that 
he sensed any incompatability between her and her husband. The 
letter Dickens wrote Longfellow from Broadstairs, September 28, 
1842, when he was afraid that he might have missed his visit 
through absence from home, is in quite his liveliest vein, and the 
birthday letter he sent him from Boston, on February 27, 1868, 
when he was too sick to keep a dinner engagement with him, is 
certainly one of the most charming letters of greeting that any man 
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ever wrote or received.” This was, of course, during the novelist’s 
second visit to America. Like the first meeting, this one promptly 
acquired an English sequel, and the Longfellow party was enter- 
tained at Gad’s Hill in July 1868, which was the last time the two 
men saw each other. 

Twenty-five years is a long stretch between two pairs of meetings, 
and correspondence seems to have done little or nothing to fill the 
gap. But, like all the rest of the world, the Longfellows read 
Dickens’ writings diligently throughout the interval. Longfellow 
did not always admire. He accepted the strictures contained in the 
American Notes with good grace, and it does not appear that his 
comment on the Pictures from Italy as “all drollery” while Goethe 
on the same subject was “all wisdom” was meant to be slighting, 
for he also calls the volume “the finest and funniest” book of travels 
he ever read. In 1844, when many of the Boston and Cambridge 
literati suspected Dickens of having written an article in which 
American writers in general (but not Longfellow) were severely 
handled, the Cambridge poet refused to credit the report. But he 
found The Haunted Man “rather tedious” and “The Wreck of the 
Golden Mary” much too tragic, while his comments on the various 
installments of the novels as they appeared are up-and-downish. 
Chuzzlewit, Dombey, and Dorrit drew the severest strictures, and 
he greatly admired Copperfield, Bleak House, and Drood. There is 
an interesting comment on Pickwick, made when he reread it in 
1861: “It contains all Dickens in embryo, as an Overture does 
an Opera: themes and motives just touched upon which are more 
elaborately developed in later works.” 

Incidentally, Dickens is the only novelist who can be suspected of 
having exercised an influence upon Longfellow’s own writing. There 
is a good deal in Kavanagh which is quite in the spirit of Dickens 
whimsy: the description of Lucy and the baby at the beginning of 
Chapter II; the dismal clock in Chapter VIII—“gasping and catch- 
ing its breath at times, and striking the hour with a violent, deter- 

2 This letter, preserved in the Longfellow House collection, begins, “I wish 
you from my deepest heart many, many happy returns of this day,—a precious 
one to the civilized world,—and all ‘earthly happiness and prosperity. God bless 

you, my dear friend!” And it closes, “Even your imagination cannot conceive 


how admiringly, tenderly, and truly, Ever your affectionate Charles Dickens.” 
It may be read in the Nonesuch Edition of Dickens’ Letters, ITI, 106. 
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mined blow, reminding one of Jael driving the nail into the head 
of Sisera”; the poet H. Adolphus Hawkins, whose “shiny hair went 
off to the left in a superb sweep, like the handrail of a banister”; 
and the ardent lover who sends his inamorata “letters written with 
his own blood,—going barefooted into the brook to be bitten by 
leeches, and thus using his feet as inkstands.” Quite like Dickens’ 
animism, too, is the behavior of the little town at the beginning of 
“The Bell of Atri”: 


One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun, 
And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 
“T climb no farther upward, come what may.” 


The same note is struck in the journals. When he received the first 
proofs of Evangeline in the cheap edition of his poems, Longfellow 
wished that a wider measure might have been used: 


It certainly would be a relief to the hexameters to let them stretch 
their legs a little more at their ease; still for the sake of uniformity I be- 
lieve they must still sit a while longer with their knees bent under them 
like travellers in a stage-coach. 


When, in 1858, the news of Dickens’ separation from his wife 
came to hand, Longfellow was saddened: 


What a sad affair is this of Dickens. Immensely exaggerated no doubt; 
but sad enough at best. How discouraging it is, and disgusting, to see 
how eagerly and recklessly a fair reputation is dragged through the mire 
of the streets. 


But the tidings which came in June 1870 were much worse: 


The terrible news from England [thus he writes John Forster], fills us 
all with inexpressible grief. Dickens was so full of life, that it did not 
seem possible he could die, and yet he has gone before us, and we are 
the mourners. I know what this loss will be to you, and cannot speak of it. 
I will not try to speak of it. 


A week later he writes his brother Alexander, “Dickens is seldom 
out of my thoughts. He is a great loss to the world.” 

When he read Forster’s life of Dickens, the revelation of the 
novelist’s driving restlessness contained in it overwhelmed Long- 
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fellow and oppressed him with melancholy: “It is a wonder that 
he lived so long.” Writing to Charles Kent in 1878, he recalls, among 
other English memories, his visit to Gad’s Hill: 


How suddenly Dickens vanished from our sight! And yet I was not 
much surprised; for when he was last here, he seemed very restless, as 
if driven by fate;—fato profugus. Whenever you meet Miss Hogarth, or 
any of the family, I beg you to remind them of me, and to say how grate- 
fully I remember their hospitality. 


Dickens’ great rival, Thackeray, got off to a much less impressive 
start with the American poet, who found Vanity Fair “clever, but 
not very agreeable; and at the end tedious.” Esmond fared better, 
as might have been expected, and so did both The Newcomes and 
The Virginians. By this time, Longfellow had met Thackeray and 
heard him lecture. His first impression of the Englishman’s person- 
ality was not pleasant: “I do not think I shall care much for him. 
He seems conceited and of the Grattan stamp.” The Longfellows 
did not bother to attend Thackeray’s last lecture in Boston, though 
it was given on a lovely day, but stayed home and read De Quincey 
instead. 

Comments on the Brontés are varied. Villette was judged “inter- 
esting” but “morbid,” Wuthering Heights “fierce and wonderful,” 
with “astonishing vigor of thought and style,” all in all “a miracle.” 
Mrs. Longfellow was very enthusiastic about Shirley, and thought 
that its “wonderfully vigorous and natural” style represented “a 
great improvement” over Jane Eyre. George Eliot's Adam Bede 
puzzled Longfellow: he thought it “too masculine for a woman, too 
feminine for a man.” This is interesting in comparison with Dickens’ 
instant perception that Adam Bede must be a woman’s work. Many 
years later, Justin McCarthy recorded Longfellow’s having told 


3 In Howe’s Memories of a Hostess, p. 160, Mrs. F ields records that Dickens 
and Longfellow did not feel compatible together, at least in later years. If 
this is so, it has left no trace in any writing I have encountered by either man. 
The closest approach would be Longfellow’s reference to Dickens and Forster 
in a letter to Tom Appleton, July 29, 1843—“They are both good fellows in 
the main. . . .” and this reservation seems prompted only by the feeling that 
they are not sufficiently sympathetic toward America. For a fuller treatment 
of Dickens and Longfellow than can be given here, see my article, “Dickens 
in Longfellow’s Letters and Journals,” Dickensian, Vol. LU, Winter Number, 
1955-1956. 
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him that when he met George Eliot, “he was charmed by the 
friendly ease of her conversation. Like many another stranger, he 
had expected to find in the great English novelist a woman of cold, 
rigid, and self-assertive manner; and he was most agreeably dis- 
appointed.” 

As for the “minor” Victorian novelists, as Longfellow and his 
circle probably thought of them, it appears that both the poet and 
his publisher tried to catch up on their Trollope when the writer 
visited Boston in 1861. At any rate, there is an undated note from 
Fields among Longfellow’s papers in which he regrets his inability 
to lend his friend a copy of Barchester Towers. “It has never been 
reprinted,” he writes. “I send you the only two novels of the great 
Tony I happen to own.” Like most readers of his time, Longfellow 
was much taken with John Halifax, Gentleman, by Miss Mulock. 
There are a number of moderately favorable comments on Charles 
Reade but no evidence that anything of Reade’s ever took hold of 
Longfellow like Wilkie Collins’ Armadale. “‘Armadale’ is becoming 
intense. The young lady in the red shawl appears on the borders of 
the lake as in the dream; and oh dear! how interesting it is!” When 
Charley lay wounded in Washington in Civil War days, his father 
read another great Victorian sensation novel, Miss Braddon’s Lady 
Audley’s Secret, aloud to him, all through a long June day, and it 
made “the time pass swiftly and pleasantly.” But Longfellow was 
less enthusiastic about another Victorian lady novelist, not of the 
sensation school: 


A keen analysis of woman [he remarks of Julia Kavanagh’s Adele]. But 
spun out—one perplexity after another—and no reason why they should 
end. The book is as long as Mme. [sic] Scudéri’s “Grand Cyrus.” The hero 
is always biting his lip—the heroine always resting her head on her hand; 
and he is always looking down upon She—and She always looking up at 
He—and a tale that begins naturally and beautifully ends in the worst kind 
of fireworks. 


Vv 


In some memoranda she made for George Washington Greene 
in 1879, when he expected to write about Longfellow, Mrs. Pierce 
recalled her brother’s early enjoyment of The Spectator and John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets. Later he himself calls Addison “musical 
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and sweet,” Steele “a little more sinewy, . . . but far less charm- 
ing.” (He thought that Irving had surpassed his British models in 
Bracebridge Hall.) Pepys’ Diary he calls “a droll book.” Robert 
Stafford Ward gives Burke an important influence upon him, 
through awakening his appreciation of the emotive powers of Jan- 
guage. Longfellow found Horace Walpole’s letters “always a 
remedy for a dull hour,” and “the seven volumes” of Fanny Burney’s 
Diary helped him through the trying summer of 1862. 

The poet also admired Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, which 
he calls “strong and striking.” In a conversation with Stanley Pum- 
phrey, an English Friend, he took exception to Macaulay's treat- 
ment of William Penn. “The worst of it is, when a mistake was 
proved against him, Macaulay stuck to it; that is not worthy of a 
great mind.” 

But the British nonfiction writer who draws the most comment 
is Carlyle. Longfellow was much impressed by Sartor Resartus, and 
he is reported to have called Carlyle “one of the few writers who 
have made history live.” In 1838 he praised him for “his universal 
benevolence—the spirit of love in which he sees all men and all 
things,” though he criticizes him for “the way he has of ducking 
under at the flash of every sharp-shooting inquiry.” He seems to 
have been less sure of the benevolence, however, when he read the 
Reminiscences. 


VI 


The American writers of whom Longfellow comes closest to con- 
sidered evaluation are Emerson and Hawthorne, but Irving and 
Bryant were the ones who had the largest influence upon him. The 
“pleasant humor,” the “melancholy tenderness,” and the “atmos- 
phere of revery” in The Sketch Book—“even .. . its gray-brown 
covers, the shaded letters of its titles, and the fair clean type”— 
fascinated his imagination, excited and satisfied his mental hungers. 
Having discovered this work, he even began to see New England 
customs in the light of Irving’s descriptions of English customs. He 
imitated it in his projected New England sketch book, which Carey 
and Lea turned down, in the “Schoolmaster” papers, and above all 

‘in Outre-Mer, where the imitation extended even to format and 
method of publication. As for Bryant’s important influence upon his 
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early poetry, this was acknowledged by Longfellow himself and 
has been commented upon by many critics, never more illuminat- 
ingly than by Professor Ward, who documents his findings by de- 
tailed references to individual poems by both writers. 

Frederick Saunders records Longfellow’s praise of Lowell and 
Whittier (to which we have other testimony), then adds, “And 
yet more earnestly did he accord to Ralph Waldo Emerson his high 
meed of fame.” Piatt, too, says that he called Emerson “one of the 
very greatest of our poets.” After reading “Threnody,” Mrs. Long- 
fellow was sure that Emerson was a great poet despite all his faults. 
“His creative power would alone set up a dozen others.” 

Longfellow seems to have encountered Emerson first as a lec- 
turer; in this aspect, he complains of his obscurity and lack of organ- 
ization, his “dreamery.” In Emerson’s lecture on “Great Men” he 
found “many things to shock the sensitive ear and heart,” but a few 
days later, having heard him on Goethe, he calls him “the Chrys- 
ostom and Sir Thomas Browne of the day.” They had tea together 
on February 4, 1846, and enjoyed a pleasant méeting. But Emer- 
son’s lectures continued to draw mixed notices from the Craigie 
House. In 1849 Longfellow found a discourse on Inspiration itself 
inspired, but two years later he “had not the most remote idea” 
what the Concord sage was “driving at” when he held forth on 
Fate. In April 1854 he heard him read his lecture on Poetry in such 
“a very nonchalant and careless manner” that though the lecture 
itself “was full of brilliant and odd things,” it was “not very Satis- 
factory” to listen to.‘ 

When the Essays first appeared in 1841 Longfellow reported to 
his father: 


In literature there is nothing new, save Mr. Emerson’s Essays, which 
have just appeared; full of sublime prose-poetry, magnificent absurdities, 
and simple truths. It is a striking book; but as it is impossible to see any 


“There is no comment of Longfellow’s on any lecture of Emerson’s so sharp 
as what seems to be implied in his report on a lecture on Wordsworth by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes: “A light, fantastic lecture, rather, for so grave a theme with 
perpetual witticisms, like the crackling of thorns under a pot” (Journal, Novem- 
ber 2, 1853). Did Longfellow remember the rest of the quotation (Ecclesiastes 
7:6) when he wrote this? He did not attend on November 15, when Holmes 
lectured on Byron and Moore. 
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connection in the ideas, I do not think it would please you much, and I 
shall not send it. 


His comment on the Poems, in his journal, five years later, is 
similarly discriminating, though not unappreciative: 


It gave us the keenest pleasure; though many of the pieces present 
themselves Sphinx-like, and “struggling to get free their hinder-parts,” 
present a very bold front and challenge your answer. Throughout the 
volume, through the golden mist and sublimation of fancy gleam bright 
veins of purest poetry, like rivers running through meadows. Truly a rare 
volume! With many exquisite poems in it, among which I should single 
out “Monadnoc,” “Threnody,” “The Humble-bee,” as containing much of 
the quintessence of poetry. 


There is an addendum to this as late as 1870 in a letter to Charles 
Eliot Norton: “. . . as Emerson sings (though you would hardly 
know he was singing), “The Lord said, I am tired of kings.’” 

Basically, Longfellow’s difficulty with Emerson was his own 
“early Unitarian” outlook. The later development of Transcendental- 
ism largely passed him by. In the first number of The Dial he 
found “affectation,” “beauty,” “wisdom and folly’—all in all, “a 
strange mixture.” He read Walden but he has nothing of conse- 
quence to say about either it or Thoreau, and neither he nor Mrs. 
Longfellow ever had much sympathy for the Alcotts. Yet his spe- 
cific criticisms are generally just, and on at least one occasion 
contact with Emerson robbed him of respect for his own work: 


I heard Emerson last evening on Plato [he writes Sumner in 1848]— 
a most curious cluster of fancies and philosophies sometimes deep and 
most suggestive, then wild, vague, and unsatisfactory, but expressed with 
a beauty which ravished me. As I listened, I thought of the lotus-eaters. 
After him I feel almost a nausea at all that I can do—at my scarlet, green- 
burze, holyoke-flower stuff. 


Hawthorne, on the other hand, Longfellow appreciated with en- 
tire adequacy from the beginning of his career, as his appreciative 
paper on Twice-Told Tales can still attest. His personal contacts 
with Hawthorne were quite untroubled also. “He is a strange ow]; 
a very peculiar individual, with a dash of originality about him 
very pleasant to behold.” Longfellow got the story of Evangeline 
from Hawthorne, and he was always grateful for it. He praised 
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The Scarlet Letter as standing “pre-eminent among works of Amer- 
ican fiction.” In The House of the Seven Gables he found not 
“more power but “a greater diversity of power.” And he adds, “I 
was a true prophet in predicting your success as a Romance writer!” 
When The Marble Faun arrived, he broke his rule against night 
reading for it, “almost putting out” his eyes while Fanny and 
Charley went to hear Fanny Kemble read Hamlet. Italy, he wrote 
Emmeline Wadsworth, was just the right country for Hawthorne to 
write about, 


for he always sees everything in that magical twilight atmosphere, where 
fact merges into fable, which the prosiest person must find in Ttaly:...00% 
His story has the same painful tone, deeper even than a minor key, which 
all his books have, as if written by a fallen angel, but which gives great 
power and true human pathos, if sometimes morbid, to his creations. 


As for other writers of fiction, Longfellow was attracted in his 
youth by Brockden Brown’s Arthur Mervyn, but he seems more 
impelled by patriotism here than by purely literary considerations. 
He seems not to have owned a set of Cooper until 1856. Then he 
read The Two Admirals, and, though he found the style old- 
fashioned, he gave the author credit for “strength and determina- 
tion and self-reliance” and for leaving “an impression of greatness 
on the reader’s mind.” But a few months later he did not enjoy 
Homeward Bound at all: “A very ordinary novel, certainly; drawn 
out, as if he were writing for space, as in fact he was, having divided 
his book into two.” The next day he thought Home as Found “very 
dull and dreary.” 

More interesting are his comments on Melville. In the summer of 
1846 he read Typee, which he found “very curious and interesting,” 
though Mrs. Longfellow seems to have been shocked by F ayaway. 
A year later she wrote her father: 


We have just attacked Prescott, after skirmishing through Omoo which 
is very inferior to Typee, being written not so much for its own sake as 
to make another book apparently. I understand the author is ‘engaged to 
a daughter of Judge Shaw. After his flirtations with South Sea beauties 
it is a peculiar choice (in her). 


Longfellow was delighted with Melville’s anonymous article on 
Hawthorne's Mosses, of which he sent a copy to his friend. On 
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November 15, 1851, he reads Moby-Dick “all the evening” and finds 
it “very wild, strange and interesting.” But there is no follow-up; 
neither are there any comments on any later work of Melville's. 

In the only letter he ever wrote to Poe, Longfellow told him 
that “all I have read from your pen has inspired me with a high 
idea of your power; and I think you are destined to stand among 
the first romance-writers of the country, if such be your aim.” Of 
Robert Montgomery Bird he writes Greene, “I like the Doctor ex- 
ceedingly as a man but cannot stand his books.” His respect for 
N. P. Willis declined notably after personal contact, and his relish 
for Willis’ writings along with it. He objected only to the power of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin: it was “too melancholy” and made his “blood 
boil too hotly.” Of the prolific J. H. Ingraham—“a dark, streaming, 
flaring individual, with whiskers, and loose ends flying all abroad, 
and weeds of woe pendant from his hat” and “a tremendous ass!! 
really tremendous!”—Longfellow felt that “he writes the worst 
novels ever written by anybody.” Ingraham dedicated Pirate of the 
Gulf to Longfellow, “but without permission, confound him.” Yet 
when he published The Prince of the House of David, the poet 
could not but find some merit in it. He discerned “poetic genius” 
in Sylvester Judd’s Richard Edney but was distressed by its struc- 
tural deficiencies. For that matter, he passed a similar judgment on 
Judd’s verses: Philo, he says, has “good ideas and energetic expres- 
sions in it; but to me no more like a Poem than a pile of bricks is 
like a house.” 

Among the works of the younger novelists, Longfellow is said to 
have admired Cable’s The Grandissimes and to have hoped that it 
might typify a new style in fiction. He was friendly, during his 
later years, with Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, whose work he praised, 
especially that fine novel, The Story of Avis—“the most beautiful 
analysis of a noble woman’s nature that I have seen in any work 
of fiction.” That he should single out this particular work greatly 
delighted the author who had not expected Avis to please masculine 
readers. In 1874 he congratulated Howells upon the current install- 
ment of A Foregone Conclusion in the Atlantic: 

The characters develop themselves beautifully, and in fine contrast. 


‘The bits of scenery are charming. I think I can guess which lover the 
heroine marries but am silent, fearing to make a mistake. 
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He encouraged the younger poets in his later years also—Lanier, 
Aldrich, Gilder, and others—but his insistence upon simplicity of 
style made him cold to the experimentalists. He enjoyed Joaquin 
Miller's call in 1872, and seems tolerant of his personal idiosyn- 
crasies, but he makes no comment on his poetry. He was courteous 
to Whitman personally, and if he was less responsive to his poetry 
than Emerson was, he was certainly much more sympathetic than 
Lowell or Whittier. In 1853 Julia Ward Howe’s Passion Flowers 
pleased him by their “genius” and “beauty” but distressed him with 
their sadness and “discontent.” “Here is revolt enough between 
these blue covers.” 5 


VII 


Longfellow read extensively in a number of European literatures 
—sometimes in the original and sometimes in translation. His long 
preoccupation with Dante naturally gave the Italian a special im- 
portance for him. When he resumed his interrupted translation of 
the Purgatorio in 1858 he declared that “It diffused its benediction 
through the day.” Lawrance Thompson complains that Dante’s 
account of otherworldly adventures sent Longfellow back to Ger- 
man romanticism! “The Divina Commedia blinded Longfellow to 
the essential spirit of Dante, his mediaeval realism.” Where, one 
wonders, is “the essential Dante” to be found if not in the Comedy? 

Michael Angelo is permitted to enter rather severe judgments of 
both Petrarch and Aretino, which Longfellow must in some meas- 
ure, one would suppose, have shared. The poet can be severe, also, 
on Goldoni, Ariosto, and Boccaccio, but he knew how to relish 
them as well. “I was on the point of writing to you yesterday,” he 
told Greene in 1875, “when my eye fell on a volume of Goldoni, 
lying on the table, and taking it up I began to read. I was so 
delighted to find anything to amuse me, that I quite forgot myself 
and you, until the afternoon came and brought what follows.” 


° Mrs. Eddy sent Longfellow a copy of Science and Health—she seems to 
have sent it to all prominent American writers—but he shied at a testimonial. 
“Having so many occupations and interruptions,” he wrote, “I have not found 
time to read Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures, sufficiently, but 
will not on that account delay thanking you for its excellence.” These words 
were printed, nevertheless, in the first edition (1896) of her Miscellaneous 
Writings, from which I take them. 
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In the Tales of a Wayside Inn, Boccaccio, despite his sensuality, 
is both praised and drawn upon: 


The story-telling bard of prose, 
Who wrote the joyous Tuscan tales 
Of the Decameron, that make 
Fiesole’s green hills and vales 
Remembered for Boccaccio’s sake. 


For Calderén and Lope de Vega, Longfellow seems to have had 
much the same kind of feeling he had for these Italians. He was 
not willing to go along with the German critics in sacrificing Lope 
to Calderén. He admits that Calderén has more imagination and a 
more poetical style, but he finds his diction pompous; Lope, though 
careless, has more force, simplicity, and directness. Yet when, under 
the stress of the Civil War, he sought relief in literature, it was to 
Calderén, not to Lope, that he turned. 

Victor Hugo is probably the French writer whom Longfellow 
praises most warmly, though the most enthusiastic passage is in 
Blanche Roosevelt’s book, which I am never disposed to take at 
face value. George Sand, however, is the one he refers to most fre- 
quently and seems to have enjoyed most. It is true that she gets 
only a qualified endorsement, the reservations being entered, as 
might have been expected, upon moral grounds. As early as 1840, 
he praises her “magnificent style,” finding more poetry in her prose 
than in Racine’s verse. When he went to Europe he wanted to 
meet her, but this hope was not realized. In 1846 he called her 
“that wonderful woman of genius strange and wild.” In 1847 he 
enjoyed Simon so much that he wished he himself could write fif- 
teen romances like it. In 1850 he was, inevitably, charmed with the 
idyllic Fadette (Fanchon the Cricket), but two years later, in La 
Mare au Diable, he found that George Sand’s “hot nature scorches 
the page a little too plainly.” In 1859 he called Elle et Lui “dis- 
agreeable,” but the next year both L’Homme de Neige and Jean de 
la Roche seemed disappointingly tame. “I am afraid we are both 
growing old; she as writer and I as reader.” Professor Carl John- 
son, who pointed out references to some fifteen of George Sand’s 
titles in Longfellow, could locate no more after 1860. Nevertheless, 
as he remarks, the French novelist had held Longfellow’s interest 
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for twenty years, longer than Mlle. de Scudéry, Mme. de Sévigné, 
or Mme. de Pompadour, each of whom had fascinated him for a 
time. 

A number of other French novelists are mentioned. In 1848 he 
reads Balzac’s Scenes de la Vie de Provence. “He has wonderful 
skill in the delineation of characters; but over all his tales is ‘the 
trail of the serpent.’” In spite of this, however, Higginson remem- 
bered that he commended Peau de Chagrin to his students as a 
model of style. In his lecture notes on Balzac he calls Pére Goriot 
“a King Lear in low life” and describes Josephine as “one of the 
most striking characters ever drawn by the pen of a romancer.” 

This same lecture contains notes on a number of works by a 
nineteenth-century novelist often considered shocking, Paul de 
Kock. Georgette is condemned for its “lewdness” and Gustave for 
its “indecency and licentiousness.” Of Le Bon Enfant Longfellow 
declares, however, that it 


has an excellent moral; for it shows painfully enough the fate of those 
whose good-nature is their undoing; who have not character enough to 
say No!—and who with many mild and excellent qualities of mind and 
heart, go to the devil for want of firmness. There is less indecency in the 
work than might have been expected, considering whence it came. There 
is moreover much fun and wit. The description of the Omnibus, with 
which it opens, is capital. 


In 1858 he calls The Three Musketeers amusing, but the next 
year he speaks of The Count of Monte Cristo as “very clever in 
construction, but spun out beyond everything.” Stendhal’s La Char- 
treuse de Parme is “a bad book,” “a clever description of Italian 
manners’ which “grows worse and worse” as it proceeds, and 
which he hopes may be exaggerated. Erckmann-Chatrian’s Le 
Blocus gets a sympathetic hearing, possibly because Longfellow. 
sympathized with its pacifism. There are a few references to that 
Gallicized Russian, Turgenev, generally favorable, though one un- 
named book is described as painful. To an unnamed corespondent, 
Longfellow wrote thus of A Nest of Nobles: 


There is a great charm in his writings and a certain freshness which 
is delightful. This is particularly the case in all his descriptions of nature. 
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I think he must have travelled much by night and have watched the dawn 
breaking over the fields and meadows. He makes me not only see, but 
feel the scene he describes, though the description may be but a few 
lines in length. 


He read The Wandering Jew, by Eugéne Sue, and wrote some 
nonsense verses inspired by its great length. At the very end of his 
life—in 1880—he tells Amy Fay that he has never read a novel by 
Zola. 

Among the older French writers, Rabelais “wearies” him in 1874. 
Moliére he appreciated, though there are some reservations, largely 
moral. In 1850 Racine’s Athalia prompts a generalization: “What a 
strange world is this of the old French drama! Not unnatural, but 
supernatural. One must step up onto the platform!” In his lecture 
on “The Trouvéres,” he is very apologetic about the fabliaux, but 
perhaps no more so than the times demanded. A visit to Ferney in 
1836 had already prompted a slighting reference to Voltaire: “I 
have no regard nor respect for the memory of this evil spirit whose 
countenance was ‘half eagle half monkey—and whose mind _ par- 
took of the character of his countenance.” 

Longfellow praised Chateaubriand’s glowing descriptions of 
American scenery and condemned Lamartine’s “long-winded rap- 
tures.” In the ‘seventies he found Taine’s history of English litera- 
ture “a prodigiously clever book.” He recommended Sainte-Beuve 
very highly to his son Charley, calling Causeries de Lundi and 
Nouveaux Lundis “charmingly written essays on various subjects 
historical, literary and artistic. There are a great many volumes [he 
adds], but you ought to have a set for future use. He is the best of 
the French critics.” 

Except for Dante’s work in Italian, German literature was more 
important to Longfellow than that of any other continental nation, 
and he found comfort in Novalis and other romanticists after Mary’s 
death. Yet his approach to the giant of German literature was 
cautious in the extreme. In the beginning he greatly preferred both 
Schiller and Jean-Paul Richter. 

His enthusiasm for Schiller was fired by Carlyle, and his early 
inclination to prefer Schiller to Goethe was determined not only by 

‘Schiller’s more idealistic moral atmosphere but by Longfellow’s 
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own conviction that the poet should be close to the heart of human- 
ity, writing not only for “the few who think” but also for “the 
many who feel.” 

Longfellow praises Richter in his manuscript lectures on German 
literature and in the rhapsodic chapter about him in Hyperion. He 
admires Richter for the goodness of his heart and the purity of his 
life, his “boundless love for all that is good in man and all that is 
beautiful in the world,” and his “magnificent and gorgeous imagi- 
nation, which makes his descriptions of nature like Claude Lor- 
raine’s sunset landscapes.” But he is under no delusions conceming 
the German’s ability to please English and American readers in 
general. Like Sterne, he is a lawless genius who insists upon going 
his own way, and the reader must accept him on his own terms. 
Moreover, Richter is capable of 


foolish extravagances in his style. . . . This eagle of German literature is 
not content to sweep through the bright fields of pure air and bright sun- 
shine—but he must dart into the thunder clouds, and hide himself in 
mists and vapors. He soars beyond our ken—and we only hear his scream. 
It is not because he is so far above us, that we cannot follow him—but 
because he is enveloped in a cloud. 


Even his masterpiece, Titan, has a “too horrible and unnatural” 
catastrophe. “The plan of the whole work is . . . every way de- 
fective; and the miserable waxwork machinery altogether unworthy 
of such a great genius as Jean Paul.” 

Longfellow appreciated Heine’s lyrical gift, but he had nothing 
in common with his spirit. The severest indictment of Heine is to 
be found in an 1842 article in Graham’s Magazine, where the Ger- 
man poet appears as “the leader of the new school in Germany 
which is seeking to establish a religion of sensuality, and to build 
a palace of Pleasure on the ruins of the church.” This school “seems 
desirous of trying the experiment so often tried before, but never 
with any success, of living without a God. Heine expresses this in 
phrases too blasphemous or too voluptuous to repeat... .” But 
Longfellow does quote from his follower Gutzkow opinions which 
are shocking and silly enough. “Thus the old and oft-repeated fol- 
lies of mankind come up and are lived over again by young men, 
who despise the wisdom of the Past, and imagine themselves wiser 
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than their own generation.” Longfellow also objects to “the fierce 
implacable hatred with which Heine pursues his foes,” and declares 
that he combines “the recklessness of Byron” with “the sentimen- 
tality of Sterne.” He is “not sufficiently in earnest to be a great 
poet.” Later, in 1851, Longfellow found Heine’s “Deutschland” “a 
sneering, sarcastic, in parts beautiful, in parts, indecent, Poem.” And 
in 1854 he declares his recent verses, written after his illness, “witty 
and wicked as ever.” 

Longfellow praises Lessing’s Nathan the Wise: “I think highly 
of it;—though it is not a masterpiece; and I do not like the way in 
which it closes. The story of the Three Rings, told by Nathan the 
Jew—is beautiful, and as good as a sermon.” Emilia Galotti, on the 
other hand, is called “a horrible tragedy,” and Miss Sara Sampson 
is “still less pleasing. . . . Why choose such a theme?” 

Longfellow’s relationship to Goethe is a very large subject which 
has now been studied in detail by O. W. Long and others, and 
need, therefore, only be viewed in its broadest outlines here. In the 
beginning, The Sorrows of Werther fascinated him by its sweet 
simplicity, reminiscent of Wordsworth, yet too naked and natural 
for English readers, while at the same time it repelled him by its 
unhealthy emotionalism, eventuating in suicide, and its lack of 


Christian principle. 


The language and imagery are beautiful. In England and America the 
book is sneered at. I think it is not understood. In one or two places the 
author has suffered his love for simple, homely nature to carry him a little 
too far; as Wordsworth has done in his poetry. They have both been 
laughed at by persons who have intellect without tendemess of heart, 
and by those who have neither; but not by the few who have both. Thus 
for example, when Goethe describes the delight his Werther felt in going 
out into the garden at sunrise to gather greenpeas—in sitting down to 
shell them, while he read his Homer—in choosing his sauce-pan—buttering 
his peapods, and stirring them over the kitchen fire,—it requires a mind 
of peculiar tone to enter into the ideal of such a scene, and with the hero 
“powerfully feel, how the superb lovers of Penelope slew oxen and swine, 
hewed them piece-meal and roasted them.” To the great majority of 
readers the whole transaction is ridiculous in a romance; a very few only 
will see therein a forth-shadowing of simple, patriarchal life. 


Longfellow told his Harvard students that he did not believe 
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Werther would have a bad moral effect “unless upon minds weak 
and willing to err.” Yet the moral objection remained, for he knew 
too that, for all Goethe’s tenderness toward him, Werther himself 
was a man who played the fool “on a great scale—in seven-league 
boots as it were... .” 

Comments upon other works by Goethe are varied in character, 
with sometimes the ethical view predominating and sometimes the 
aesthetic. Even Faust is described as “not written for weak and 
sickly minds; but for healthy, manly, and strong minds, for moral 
fire-eaters, who have an antidote for Prussic acid.” To Mary Apple- 
ton, in 1837, Longfellow speaks disrespectfully of Goethe as “Old 
Humbug’; this, too, was the original title of the Goethe chapter in 
Hyperion. In 1851 he advised Roelker not to publish an English 
translation of the Elective Affinities, and it was not until 1871 that 
Goethe's portrait replaced Schiller’s as the frontispiece of The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe. On the other hand, Longfellow found him- 
self defending Goethe against Menzel’s attack upon him as early 
as 1840, for he was already perceiving how, with all his short- 
comings, Goethe had at last “perfected himself,” “from a buoyant, 
cloudless youth” “into a free, benignant, lofty-minded man,” finally 
achieving a “classic repose.” When, in later years, Justin McCarthy 
accused Longfellow of having disparaged Goethe’s “Roman Elegies,” 
the poet found it difficult to credit the charge. A copy of the book 
being fetched, he admitted McCarthy’s strictures and declared that 
he had been mistaken. 

For all his half-heartedness in the matter, Longfellow rendered 
great service to the Goethe cause in the United States. It was he 
who delivered the first lectures on Goethe ever heard at Harvard. 
As Long puts it, he was “the first important interpreter in this 
country of . . . [Goethe’s] genius and fame.” 


The foregoing consideration, while not an exhaustive study of 
Longfellow’s reading, is perhaps sufficient to illustrate the strength 
of his appetite, his sensitiveness, and his breadth. Such a range as 
has been indicated here, cutting through language and national bar- 
riers, was, it should be remembered, far more unusual in his time 
than it would be today. 

But even as charity begins at home but stops far short of its goal 
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if it ends there, so, though the love of books is the beginning of 
achievement in letters, there is yet a great gulf fixed between being, 
on the one hand, a voracious reader and, upon the other, either a 
scholar or a poet. We must turn, first, now to Longfellow’s use of 
books in his scholarly capacity. 


CHAPTER III 


Books as Tools 


I 


Of the quality of Longfellow’s mind, and of his scholarship in 
general, various estimates have been made. His early biographer, 
George Rice Carpenter, was never willing to credit him with more 
than “care, industry, and good taste. Unexcelled as a translator, he 
had not caught the new and powerful spirit of organized research, 
or even of criticism based on other grounds than personal prefer- 
ence.” More recent judgments have ranged all the way from Law- 
rance Thompson’s somewhat contemptuous view, through Andrew 
Hilen’s rather severe evaluation of his achievements in the Scandi- 
navian field, to the more generous assessments of Hatfield, Goggio— 
“Longfellow was one of the most brilliant cosmopolitan scholars of 
his age’—and Miss Whitman.! 


‘The Spanish diary which Longfellow kept during his stay in Spain is 
described by Miss Whitman as showing “a thorough grasp of the language,” 
though it is not free from grammatical errors. She adds that his letters in 
Spanish, written during the same period, “manifest an appreciation of the fine 
distinctions when writing to an intimate young friend, to his host, or to a lady 
whom he had known while in Madrid.” His translations, too, “give evidence of 
his perception of the artistic side of the language.” She concludes that Long- 
fellow’s knowledge of Spanish was thorough and discriminating, judged by the 
standards of his time. 

Professor Stanley T. Williams’ massive and authoritative work, The Spanish 
Background of American Literature, 2 volumes (Yale University Press, 1955), 
appeared after this book of mine had been sent to the publisher. Though Pro- 
fessor Williams enters a number of reservations about Longfellow, he calls 
him “one of our first great scholars in Romance Languages and one of the 
most learned men of his time” (I, 249). His articles on “Spanish Devotional 
and Moral Poetry” and “Spanish Language and Literature” “helped to found 
the tradition of American scholarship in Spanish literature” (I, 119-120). 
Though Longfellow had less history than Prescott and less learning than 
Ticknor, he “surpassed them both in his intimate knowledge of many Spanish 
men of letters” (II, 160). The idea that his scholarship was “incidental and 
meagre” compared to Ticknor’s, Williams calls an “illusion.” Though he admits 
that there was nearly always “an ulterior literary purpose” behind Longfellow’s 
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I do not wish to suggest that these scholars never approach a 
meeting of minds. Hatfield does not claim that Longfellow “became 
a towering specialist” of the George Ticknor variety: “the diverse 
demands upon his time effectually prevented that.” Goggio admits 
that his indifference to—and virtual denial of—the allegorical ele- 
ment in The Divine Comedy prevented him from bringing out “the 
full significance of Dante’s work.” Hilen, on the other hand, finds 
that his translations from the Scandinavian, “although few in num- 
ber, are among the most successful in the language,” and even 
Thompson sees his scholastic achievements as considerable during 
the time of the Bowdoin professorship, when he was giving all his 
time to scholarship. 

Longfellow always prepared his lectures in a responsible man- 
ner: as he himself observes, it sometimes required “the labor of 
weeks” to produce a single discourse. The examination of his un- 
published notes and manuscripts leaves me with the feeling that 
while he achieved less in the way of a blanket coverage of his sub- 
ject than would be expected today, he took more of his materials 
from first-hand sources in a number of languages than many modern 
professors do. He attempted little critical analysis and was much 
given to the reading of specimens which permitted the writer 
under consideration to speak for himself. This was a self-abnegat- 
ing way, and it might easily be defended as sound pedagogic pro- 
cedure in a period when many of the texts were difficult or impos- 
sible for students to come by at first hand. It is not easy for us to 
realize how hard it was for the scholars of Longfellow’s time to 
secure many of the basic scholarly tools which we take quite for 
granted. Thus he himself writes Folsom from Bowdoin in 1833: 


Is there in the Cambridge Library a Dictionary of the old Langue d’Oc 
in which the Troubadours wrote? I want to study their poetry more 
thoroughly—and have great quantities of it before me—but I have no 


a 
scholarly investigations, he still insists that he was “sincerely and deeply 
learned” and that “his erudition was firm, exact.” On the purity of his written 
and spoken Spanish, his knowledge of Spanish literature, and the excellence of 
his translations from the Spanish, Williams quotes Ticknor and also cites the 
authority of modern Spanish critics. “. . . Longfellow possessed an insight 
denied . . . Ticknor into Spanish ways of thought, into Spanish techniques of 
writing, or even into some Spanish institutions such as, surprisingly enough, 
the Spanish Catholic Church” (I, 199). 
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dictionary, and, moreover, no faculty of guessing out meanings. If you 
can find me such a book, you will do me much service. 


Among his books there is an 1831 edition of Faust which he had 
bound up with blank leaves for memoranda, and from which he 
taught. Some of his notes are explications of the text, but more are 
quotations from a wide range of authors whom Goethe's work in 
some way recalls or resembles. In making such a commentary, with 
its abundance of comparison and illustrations, Longfellow was fol- 
lowing Ticknor’s own method, as advocated in his 1882 lecture on 
the best methods of teaching the living languages. 

At the same time, Longfellow understood what we call the his- 
torical method, as we may see by these remarks from his lecture 
on Moliére: 


However great a man may be, he never stands entirely alone. He is 
always one of a group. This one did him such and such a favor; that one, 
such and such an injury; and he married the aunt or sister of a third, 
and was thus operated upon by new influences. I need not tell you, that 
apparently trivial circumstances often change a man’s whole life. Hence 
when we speak of an individual we have likewise to speak of the age 
in which he lived. You disguise a portrait if you cut it out of its frame. 
You disfigure a character if you cut it out of its “environment.” . . . 


Though this sounds deceptively simple, the scholarly notions in- 
volved are basic. Indeed, its simplicity recalls Saintsbury’s pene- 
trating remark that he is never sure—he is speaking of The Golden 
Legend—whether Longfellow really did not go very deeply into 
anything or whether he only seemed not to: 


His etching is not deeply bitten; his color is but a sort of preliminary 
wash. But somehow or other both are right as far as they go, and both 
give the spectator an effect much more trustworthy than some of the more 
heavily treated plates and pictures. 


Much Longfellow criticism has been vitiated because the critic 
was too subtle to be able to perceive this rather obvious fact. 


II 


Longfellow’s intellectual life was not, however, entirely limited to 
the area of his specialization. When, in 1824, he was trying to recon- 
cile his father to the idea of a literary career, he both claimed “a 
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most voracious appetite for knowledge” and reproached himself 
for not having hitherto seized upon his opportunities with sufficient 
zeal. It does not appear, however, that this neglect was ever very 
culpable. He graduated from Bowdoin fourth in a class of thirty- 
eight and delivered an English Oration at the Commencement ex- 
ercises. Even his elementary school teachers had been pleased with 
him, and we are told that he was halfway through the Latin gram- 
mar when he was seven, standing above “several boys twice as old 
as he.” It is true that he had no love for mathematics; neither was 
he a naturally good speller.? He is also reported to have disliked 
forensics and to have been indifferent to “the mere bare facts of 
Mental Science; I loved them clothed in appropriate words.” 

He did not care much for natural science either—though one of 
his best teachers at Bowdoin was Parker Cleaveland, and later one 
of his best friends was Louis Agassiz. He is deeply interested in 
the weather, but this is purely a practical interest, and only once 
does he even pretend to analyze the scientific phenomena involved. 
Intellectually he agrees with Agassiz that science ought to be an 
inspiration for poetry, even epic poetry, but he insists that he him- 
self is not the man for the job. Occasionally he reads a scientific 
book, or attends a scientific lecture or demonstration. He may even 
take a scientific illustration for a poem. One of these, in “The Two 
Angels,” seems very Tennysonian: 


And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 


Once, too, science suggests a title to him: “The Occultation of 
Orion.” 


2 He was most likely to make mistakes in proper names. In his journals I 
have found “Spencer” (for Spenser ), “Shelly,” “Tennison” (almost consistently 
in the early years), and once even “Dickins.” Among the composers one en- 
counters such monsters as “Hayden,” “Mendlesohn,” “Schoppin,” “Schubart,’ 
and “Liztz.” General McClellan is consistently “McLellan.” There is one letter 
in which he spells John Howard Payne’s surname both “Payne” and “Paine” 
on the same page; in another he spells Mrs. Gaskell’s name right but calls it 
wrong; in still another, he says he hopes he has misspelled the name of an 
acquaintance because the bearer of it always puts a capital *F’ in the middle 
of “Longfellow.” Among literary works I have found “Sampson Agonistes” and 
“The Bigelow Papers.” I have even found Cwaigie spelled “Cragie.” He also 
.shows a tendency to put the apostrophe in the wrong place when forming the 


<2? 


possessive of words ending in “s. 
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Actually, however, what he wants from science is romantic and 
spiritual suggestiveness. When he hears Dr. Nichols lecture on the 
moon he thinks that “many maidens must be désillusionées, finding 
the soft planet changed to vast barren rocks, without cloud, with- 
out water, without atmosphere, without inhabitant.” 

If so, the “maidens” were not alone in their disillusionment. 


What a wide sweep the subject has; and how poetical! [This is Long- 
fellow’s exclamation after hearing a lecture by a distinguished botanist. ] 
Among other things he told us that the Greeks brought the vine into 
Europe; the Roman armies, wheat and cherries; and the Arabs, the 
orange and the olive. In a triumphal entry of Lucullus into Rome, a 
cherry-tree in full bearing was carried in the procession. 


This, clearly, shows interest not in science but in the romance 
of history. 

In the tribute Longfellow sent to Agassiz on his fiftieth birthday, 
he speaks of the natural world as “the manuscripts of God,” and 
this was how he really liked to think about it. When he looks 
through Dr. Nichols’ telescope he forgets his body altogether: “The 
soul seems to assert its supremacy and to walk among the stars.” 
Again, he wishes that he had a mind “so well balanced, and swing- 
ing on such noiseless hinges” as a great telescope. All in all, perhaps 
science came closest to giving Longfellow an intellectual thrill 
when he felt his faith strengthened by it. Thus he looks through 
a microscope and cries to Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Credo quia 
impossible est.” And he adds, “I will never hereafter doubt the 
impossible possibilities of the unseen. These revelations of the 
microscope are perfectly astounding.” 

Philosophy was another matter altogether. Paul Flemming, of 
Hyperion, expresses impatience with philosophical and theological 
speculation, but the Professor assures him that he will be wiser 
about these things when he is older. Longfellow himself read Locke 
as early as 1823, finding him both more interesting and less difficult 
than he had expected. In 1830 he guided a Bowdoin student 
through a course of reading in Cousin, Degerando, and Constant. 
In 1846 he read Fichte, apparently expecting to be somewhat 
shocked by him. Instead he found “more of the soul of Christianity 
in these lectures than in the sermons of all the rebel crew of nar- 
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row-minded, dyspeptic, so-called orthodox preachers who rail 
against German philosophy... .” 

Robert Stafford Ward has given more attention to Longfellow’s 
interest in philosophy than other Longfellow critics, finding in him 
a characteristic adherence “to that peculiarly American product, 
pragmatic idealism.” Longfellow dismissed metaphysical specula- 
tion as beyond the range of the human understanding and re- 
jected the doctrine of salvation through faith without works. He 
opposed utilitarianism. His attitude toward the immortality of the 
soul was influenced by his study of the law of conservation of 
energy. 


In The Poets and Poetry of Europe, the account of Herder gives him 
credit for “his great picture of the progress of the world”; and though 
Longfellow did not himself write all of the historical accounts in the vol- 
ume, he certainly approved of all that was said in them. In Sumner’s 
famous oration—“The Law of Human Progress”—he traced the German 
origins of the doctrine back through Herder to the Italian, Vico. Long- 
fellow shared most of Sumner’s views, and Sumner had sought the aid 
of George W. Greene in preparing the historical data for his address. 
The German scholar, Schulze, has recognized the influence. And, finally, 
the philosophic background of such works as “The Occultation of Orion,” 
“The Saga of King Olaf,” “The Building of the Ship,” “Hiawatha,” and 
“Christus” fits perfectly into Herder’s version of Vico’s cyclical theory of 
history. Whether derived from Herder directly or indirectly, or both, the 
theory certainly was a part of Longfellow’s philosophy of life; and no 
thorough understanding of his work is possible without reference to it. 


We shall have occasion to glance at the influence of philosophical 
and theological ideas upon Longfellow’s thought and art later in 
other connections. 


Il 


That Longfellow had a gift for languages has never been seri- 
ously questioned. On his first trip to Europe, writes Carl Johnson, 
“he learned to speak French, Spanish, and Italian, and made him- 
self familiar with German.” On the second, “He perfected his 
knowledge of German, and learned how to read Finnish, Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian, and Dutch. He also acquainted himself with 
‘Portuguese and Provengal.” Moreover, he “had no easy texts with 
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carefully prepared vocabularies and notes. He had to dig out the 
meaning of each sentence with the aid of a dictionary. Reading 
French was rather like translating Latin.” 

He never pretended that progress was easy or automatic. “If I 
had known before leaving home how hard a task I was under- 
taking,” he writes his father in 1826, “I should have shrunk.” Or, 
more fully, the next year: 


Do not believe what people tell you of learning the French language 
in six months and the Spanish in three. Were I guided by such coun- 
sellors I should return a sheer charlatan; and though I might deceive 
others as to the amount of my knowledge, I cannot so easily deceive 
myself. 


Yet the summary of his achievements which he sent home at the 
end of 1828 is not contemptible: 


With the French and Spanish languages I am familiarly conversant, 
so as to speak them correctly, and write them with as much ease and 
fluency as I do the English. The Portuguese I read without difficulty. 
And with regard to my proficiency in the Italian, I have only to say that 
all at the hotel where I lodge took me for an Italian until I told them 
I was an American. 


In Germany the difficulties were greater, for he found German 
an unbelievably difficult language, “not to read—that is not so hard 
—but to write.” During his first stay in Gottingen, moreover, he was 
still more interested in the Romance languages than he was in 
German. In 1881, however, German was added to his teaching 
duties, and by 1833 he was translating from the German and buy- 
ing German books for the Bowdoin Library, among them the com- 
plete works of Klopstock, Goethe, and Herder. During his second 
visit to Europe his interest in German was much keener, and in 
Hyperion the lady who tells Paul Flemming that she cannot endure 
the harshness of the German language is bluntly informed that she 
would like it better if she were more familiar with it. “It is not 
harsh to me, but homelike, hearty, and full of feeling—like the 
sound of happy voices at a fireside, of a winter’s night, when the 
wind blows, and the fire crackles, and hisses, and snaps.” It is 
interesting to note that by 1837, in a letter to Mary Appleton, Long- 
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fellow found German a better language than English in which to 
express his feelings for her sister Fanny. 

Longfellow began his Swedish and Finnish at Stockholm in 1835. 
The Swedish at least he found “slow work. It comes word by word, 
and phrase by phrase.” But it did come, and it got far enough so 
that he was able to contribute a discussion of the Dalecarlian dia- 
lect to Bosworth’s Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language in 1838. 
One September day in 1835, at Copenhagen, he took his first Ice- 
landic lesson in the morning and his first Danish lesson in the after- 
noon. He did not like Danish at first. “For softness and beauty it 
cannot be compared with the beautiful Swedish. The Danes speak 
with a burr in their throats which cannot be defined.” But within 
a few days he is translating Danish poems and reading an early 
Danish comedy. Dutch too he mastered, for conversational pur- 
poses, within a month. 

Hilen disposes of Longfellow’s knowledge of the literary history 
of Norway in one footnote, saying merely that he knew very little 
about it. In Danish literature he was most concerned with the old 
ballads, though he was not ignorant of important contemporary 
figures. Andersen he seems to have been content to read in transla- 
tion. “Like many of Andersen’s admirers . . . he overlooked the 
irony, the social import, and the deep seriousness of his work: he 
understood him only as a writer of fairy tales and as a man of 
charming imagination.”* Late in life, when Longfellow was ap- 
pealed to by Henry Johnson as a kind of authority on Icelandic 
literature, he disclaimed knowledge of anything more than the 


° Hilen also comments on Longfellow’s tendency to blend various literary 
traditions. “He introduced Celtic druids . . . into the Scandinavian tradition, 
mixed the imagery of the mediaeval ballads and the saga literature. . . .” But 
the only specific example he gives of the latter tendency is a stanza in “The 
Saga of King Olaf” which, as he himself records, Longfellow eliminated: 


It was reserved for Northern brains 

To make Death terrible to all, 

With Dance Macabre and long trains 
Of skeletons drawn grim and large 

On wooden bridge or churchyard wall 
Or whirling down the painted marge 
Of prayerbook made for courtly dames 
At their devotions. 
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Heimskringla and a few other ancient pieces and professed only 
“the most elementary knowledge” of Old Norse. 

To Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, Longfellow once complained 
that he did not retain his linguistic knowledge: 


How unstable and precarious an acquisition is that of the languages!— 
I refer to the facility of speaking them. My foothold is slipping from 
under me daily: and it is a subject on which I feel pretty sensitive now: 
having placed myself in a situation peculiarly liable to animadversion. 
The only consolation I have is that at some future day I shall be forced 
to go back to Europe again for nobody in this part of the world pretends 
to speak anything but English—and some might dispute them even that 
prerogative. 


This may safely be discounted. It was written from Bowdoin, 
when Longfellow was very discontented there, and it may best be 
interpreted as an expression of temporary discouragement. In later 
years he spoke in a quite different vein to Mrs. Fields, of how he 
could virtually drop a language for a long period and then speak it 
without premeditation and with ease if he had need of it. 

Longfellow’s rapid progress in his language studies was aided by 
two considerations. In the first place, he brought imagination to his 
study as well as industry. “I like to read dictionaries. Some words 
have a perfume about them like flowers. Others are quaint and 
pleasing to the eye, like the fantastic gables of an old house.” He 
also had complete faith in the importance of language study and 
great enthusiasm for it. In March 1828 he writes his mother from 
Rome that he is “completely enchanted” with the study of lan- 
guages, “passionately fond of it.” By autumn he is trying to draw 
his sisters into the charmed circle: “I assure you that, by every 
language you learn, a new world is opened before you. It is like 
being born again; and new ideas break upon the mind with all the 
freshness and delight with which we may suppose the first dawn 
of intellect to be accompanied.” Four years later, in an article on 
the Italian language in The North American Review, Longfellow 
stated his views concerning language study to all the world: 


We hold the study of languages, philosophically pursued, to be one of 
the most important which can occupy the human mind. And we are 
borne out in this opinion, by the reflection, that the elements of language 
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lie deep among the elements of thought:—that the one follows the various 
fluctuations of the other; and that the language of a nation is the external 
symbol of its character and its mind. 


The same point is made in the Inaugural Address at Bowdoin, 
where Longfellow admits that “the mere acquisition of a language” 
is not an end but a means toward an end, yet refuses to regard it 
“as the pastime of a listless hour.” But he achieved his best state- 
ment of what he conceived the end to be, and of the philosophic 
basis upon which his reasoning rested, in an unpublished lecture 
on the literary history of the Middle Ages. Truth, he declares here, 
is the sure possession of God alone; human intelligence can only 
reflect it and aspire toward it. But one cannot stop quite there. 


Whatever . . . can guide us in the pursuit of Truth—whatever can 
strengthen, and elevate, and purify the mind—whatever can help us to 
remove our prejudices, and give us more clear and adequate and impartial 
views on all things, with which human reason is conversant, is a noble 
object of pursuit. And this, Young Gentlemen, is one great—and indeed 
the main object of intellectual cultivation—of study, of literature;—to wipe 
the film from the mental eye—to dispel the mists that cloud its vision, 
and by making us wiser to make us both better and happier. It is in this 
point of view that the vigils of the Student appear to me the most im- 
portant, and the profession of Letters presents itself to my mind in its 
most striking and advantageous light. 


IV 


In the most detailed study we have of Longfellow’s first trip to 
Europe, Lawrance Thompson’s Young Longfellow, the youthful 
scholar is criticized very severely both for his vacillating change of 
plans and for failing to devote himself to language study with the 
single-minded devotion which Professor Thompson thinks he ought 
to have manifested. Professor Thompson has, in his turn, been 
sharply criticized by Hatfield,* Ward, and others. Much of the 
material upon which Thompson based his judgments has now been 
placed in its proper perspective and reasonably interpreted by 
Professor O. W. Long, in his Literary Pioneers. 

That Longfellow went straight as an arrow to its mark, upon his 


4 See, especially, “Professor Hatfield Replies to Mr. Thompson,” American 
, Literature, VI (1934), 193-195. 
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arrival in Europe, toward a single, clearly-formulated linguistic 
goal, it would be the more unwarranted to maintain since such 
conduct would, as a matter of fact, have been quite impossible for 
him, or for anybody else, under the conditions which prevailed. 
He was a pioneer who had set his feet upon a still largely-uncharted 
course. He was not, and he could not be, sure of where to go and 
what to study, and he was under the constant necessity of revising 
his plans as he went along. 

George Ticknor had greatly complicated his previously con- 
ceived plans at the outset by urging that he include Germany in 
his itinerary, and to make it worse, Longfellow had been compelled 
to leave for Europe without discussing with his father this new 
possibility and the changes which it involved. 

He wrote his father about the matter from Albany on May 5: 
“For my own part—I must confess that the change in my original 
plan did not strike me very favorably at first—but the more I re- 
flect upon it the better I like it. I wish you to write me, at New 
York, . . . and tell me what you think of the change in my plans.” 
Unhappily, his father’s reply never reached him, and there followed, 
consequently, considerable writing at cross-purposes. 

On October 19 he thinks of giving up Spain altogether, and sac- 
rificing Italian to German. On December 23, to the contrary, he 
believes he will not go to Germany after all, but he still plans to 
visit Italy ahead of Spain. “Pray do not think me too changeable in 
my designs—many of them are rather suggestions than mature plans. 
Rest assured that I shall do what will result most to my advantage, 
so far as I am capable of judging.” 

Stephen Longfellow understood the distinction, even if Lawrance 
Thompson does not, and Professor Ward shows that the latter rep- 
resents the father as rejecting propositions which his son had not 
yet placed before him. But Stephen was neither dictatorial nor 
dogmatic in his judgments: 


My impression is very strong that your advantages for acquiring a 
knowledge of the French language are greater at Paris than they can 
be at any other place. Will it not be better for you to remain where you 
are till you have accomplished that object? It has occurred to me that it 
will then be best to go to Spain and spend the winter, then to Italy, and 
then to Gottingen, if it should be thought advisable to visit that place, 
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and then you might pass over to England, if circumstances should permit. 
These are suggestions on which I wish to know your views. 


Neither here nor in any other letter I have encountered does he 
express any but tentative and provisional views. He compares 
opinions with his son and seeks a meeting of minds. 

Ward objects, further, that Thompson gives the first European 
journey “an ‘original purpose’ of which the Longfellows were not 
aware—the attainment of Germanic scholarship of the Ticknor, 
Bancroft, Cogswell brand.” After he himself had conferred with 
Ticknor, Stephen Longfellow was firmly convinced of the value 
to his son of German scholarship. But he twice points out that 
language study will be useful to him “as a literary man,” and re- 
gardless of whether he teachers at Bowdoin or not. 

Professor Thompson shows no particular understanding of the 
creative writer's, as distinguished from the scholar’s, temperament 
at this point: he does not seem to realize that writers have a way of 
finding and taking what they need from life, even when they may 
seem to be moving in a very indirect way. Some of the very state- 
ments he quotes by way of reproaching Longfellow illustrate 
this. 

Thus, Longfellow tells Alexander Slidell Mackenzie in 1829 that 
“instead of a treasure of useful and valuable information” he has 
brought back “only dreamy sensations from Spain” and “vague 
recollections of a sunny land.” But we must not take this charming 
humility too seriously. Longfellow was well aware that there might 
be literary capital even in “dreamy sensations” and “vague recol- 
lections.” “You see how it was with Washington Irving. He had 
remained in Spain upward of three years—and you see what profit 
he reaps from it. Whoever first makes a Sketch Book of Spain will 
necessarily make a very interesting book.” 

The earlier critics of Longfellow, who breathed in from the world 
they inhabited a good deal that we have to dig out of books, seem 
never to have had any doubt about these things. “It is always to be 
borne in mind,” says Higginson, “that, as Mr. Scudder has pointed 
out in his admirable paper on “Longfellow and His Art,’ the young 
poet was really preparing himself in Europe for literary work as 
well as for his professional work, and half consciously.” And Mrs. 
Fields writes: 
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A scholar himself, he did not write for scholars, nor study for the sole 
purpose of becoming a light to any university. It was the energy of a 
soul looking for larger expansion; a spirit true to itself and its own prompt- 
ing, finding its way by labor and love to the free use and development 
of the power of him. 


Having offered an incomplete reading of Longfellow’s motives 
and purposes in his first trip to Europe, Professor Thompson “makes 
up” for this, in a manner of speaking, by misunderstanding his 
motives for the second journey also. This is not to be interpreted 
either in terms of a simple nostalgia for far-off romantic scenes nor 
yet as mere preparation for his position at Harvard. Again Ward 
seems to have hit upon the correct explanation: Longfellow wished 
to achieve the familiarity with northern culture which he had al- 
ready achieved for that of southern Europe, and his reasons for 
desiring such mastery were not purely academic. It is important to 
remember that he was not planning to teach the Scandinavian 
languages and literatures. What he wanted was to “subsume” the 
literary tradition of the whole Western world as a writer, and he 
deliberately put his muse into the “House of Correction” until he 
should have been able to achieve this.® 

Again I must point out that Stephen Longfellow understood all 
this well. On February 26, 1837, he wrote his son to congratulate 
him upon attaining his Harvard professorship: “I think your am- 
bition must be satisfied, and your only object now will be to fill with 
eminence and distinction the Office in which you are placed, and to 
become distinguished among the literary men of the age.” 

This would be a strange salutation to one who was thought of— 
or who thought of himself—as purely a scholar and a teacher! 

Teacher Longfellow was, nevertheless, among other things, until 
1854, and in this aspect he not only sought knowledge but com- 
municated it. It is to this aspect that we must now turn. 


° This view of Ward’s will need to be considered again, from another angle 
in Chapter V. It was anticipated in one aspect by Carl Johnson (New England 
Quarterly, XX, 327): “His [Longfellow’s] teaching at Harvard did not require 
a knowledge of Norwegian, Dutch, Finnish, or Provencal. While actively im- 
proving himself as a scholar, .. . [Longfellow] was still seeking inspiration 
for writing. . . .” 


CHAPTER IV 


The Young Idea 


I 


Longfellow’s ideal as a teacher was a lofty one. He stated it in his 
Inaugural Address at Bowdoin: 


I regard the profession of teacher in a far more noble and elevated 
point of view than many do. I cannot help believing that he who bends 
in a right direction the pliant disposition of the young, and trains up the 
ductile mind to a vigorous and healthy growth, does something for the 
welfare of his country and something for the great interests of humanity. 


He was a diligent teacher too, who made’his own textbooks, when 
he found none ready to his hand, basing them upon the principle, 
then too little recognized, that education cannot be successful un- 
less it enlists the interest of the pupil. Moreover, he was an im- 
portant one, for he made a very large contribution toward estab- 
lishing the study of the modern languages as a basic part of 
American education. Speaking of Longfellow and Ticknor together 
in this aspect, Professor Johnson says: 


They gave the first advanced instruction in the modern languages. They 
opened the fields of modern literature and were the first language teachers 
to provide work above the level of basic grammar and elementary read- 
ing. It was a liberal, progressive step. As a result, the Department of 
Modern Languages at Harvard offered the first advanced training in 
modern literature. This pioneer work led naturally to the development 
of graduate study. 


Longfellow’s method of teaching was carefully described by 
O. B. Frothingham: 
The professor sat and read his lecture in a simple manner, showing an 


entire familiarity with whatever concerned the literature of the subject; 
never discussing points of philosophical difficulty, never diving into 
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abysses of abstraction or rising to heights of speculation, but fully equipped 
for the task of translation and exposition, especially the former, in which 
he excelled. His style of writing was flowing, picturesque, abounding in 
literary illustration, exuberant in imagery... . 


Edward Everett Hale’s report, however, shows that Longfellow 
did not always read his lectures; neither did all his hearers think 
his manner “simple.” Hale found the first lecture on Faust “very 
flowery and bombastical indeed, which appeared to me very much 
out of taste.” The delivery seemed to him “entirely extemporane- 
ous,” and he judged the lecturer to have been “carried away by the 
current of his thoughts.” The future author of The Man Without a 
Country liked the second lecture better, but he did not attend any 
sessions not required of him. “The lectures were tolerably interest- 
ing,’ he writes coldly, “but not enough so to compensate for the 
time taken up by them.” Yet when the professor met his class in 
the Corporation Room, around a mahogany table, Hale thought it 
a suitable setting, for “the whole affair had the aspect of a friendly 
gathering in a private house, in which the study of German was 
the amusement of the occasion.” : 

A more enthusiastic reaction to Longfellow as a teacher was 
registered by Daniel R. Goodwin, one of his first pupils at Bowdoin: 


He created an interest . . . for the modern languages, which has here 
never since been equalled. He was a model teacher; with a special fitness, 
both natural and acquired, for this department. To a musical voice and 
singularly facile organs, to a refined taste, a ready command of the best 
English, and a thorough acquaintance with the languages and literature 
he taught—he added an affable and winning manner, a warmth of en- 
thusiasm, a magnetic power, a ready sympathy and an inexhaustible 
patience, which made his lecture-room and the studies of his department 
a joy and a pleasure at the time, and ever afterwards a happy memory. 


II 


Yet Longfellow did not enjoy teaching. To be sure, there were 
times when he thought he did. “I have finished my lectures for this 
term; and am very busy preparing for next Spring and Summer. 
It is delightful. I have a great deal of time at my command; and 
make pretty good use of it.” Again, he finds himself “in very good 
spirits; and care[s] not that the vacation is over.” It is gratifying, 
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too, when his “boys” appear “gloriously” in an examination, “so that 
Prescott and the rest of the Committee said they had never at- 
tended so good an examination.” 

But for every such expression of satisfaction there are many ex- 
pressions of impatience. “It seems like folly to record the college 
days—the working in the crypts of life, the underground labor. 
Pardon me, O ye who, seeing education only from afar, speak of 
it in such glowing words!” Examinations, in particular, are “anguish 
and exhaustion.” But the bondage is worse than the labor. “It is not 
the labor, but the being bound hand and foot, the going round and 
round in a tread-mill, that oppresses me.” All in all, it is “a dog’s 
life,” and he looks forward eagerly to retirement long before he 
brings it about. 

It is also true, to be sure, that he is more slow and hesitant about 
making the final break than might have been expected of a man 
of his means and resources. When at last he achieves it in 1854 he 
cannot deny that “there is a good deal of sadness in the feeling of 
separating one’s self from one’s former life.” But the last college 
commencement he attended seemed to him “ghostly and unreal, as 
a thing in which I had no part.” “My reason for leaving the Col- 
lege,” he tells his sister Anne, “is in part the helpless state of my 
eyes; and in part the weariness of doing the same things over and 
over again for so many, many years.” 

Yet it is clear all the time that what he dislikes is not so much the 
teaching in itself as the fact that it keeps getting in the way of what 
he wants to do much more. “The college work is like a great hand 
laid on all the strings of my lyre, stopping their vibrations.” “I mean 
to turn author,” he writes from Bowdoin in 1832, “and write a book 
—not a grammar.” And in 1846, at Harvard, the note is the same. 
If he is going to be a writer, then he ought to give his whole time 
to writing. “I am a fool and a madman to lead the life I do.” He 
admits that if he were willing to give all his time to his college 
duties, things would work out quite comfortably, but he cannot 
bring himself to do this, with “such an ardent temper as mine.” 
And so even that which he might otherwise have enjoyed became a 
new source of discomfort: “Today a new class in college wanting 
to read Faust. And I cannot in conscience say No. . . . It is only one 
more impediment between me and the real work I have to do.” 
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One aspect of Longfellow’s dissatisfaction with teaching was that 
he got very tired of “hearing great themes discussed by boys,” and 
of making his own mind “constantly a playmate for boys—constantly 
adapting itself to them, instead of stretching out and grappling 
with men’s minds.” He might have relished this aspect of his work 
more if he had enjoyed dominating people, but there was nothing 
of this form of sadism in him nor, for that matter, of any other. 

Longfellow’s relations with his students were courteous but not 
intimate. He “did not cultivate us much personally,” says Higginson, 
“or ask us to his house, but he remembered and acknowledged our 
salutations. He was, I think, the first Harvard instructor who ad- 
dressed the individual student with the prefix “Mr.’” “His inter- 
course with the students was perfectly simple, frank, and manly,” 
wrote one who himself afterwards became a college president. “He 
neither sought popularity nor repelled it.” For the maintenance of 
order and discipline he relied more upon the dignity of his presence 
and the interest with which he presented his materials than upon 
any of the more obvious disciplinary resources generally in vogue 
in a day when college students were likely to be much younger 
than they are today. When a rebuke had to be given, he was never 
inconsiderate or cruel, and he understood the use of humor, not 
only to alleviate the sting of a rebuke but also to fix it in memory. 
Suggestions are not lacking that some of the boys would have found 
a more approachable, rough-and-ready manner easier to take, even 
if it had been coupled with a less perfect courtesy, yet we are told 
that when they were involved in a college riot, they would listen 
only to him among faculty members, because, as they put it, he 
always treated them like gentlemen—which incidentally is just 
what, at the moment, they were not. 


Ill 


Whether the yoke galled him more at Harvard or at Bowdoin it 
would be hard to say. Conditions were worse at Bowdoin. In 1830 
he sent his friend George Washington Greene this account of his 
daily schedule: 


I rise at six in the morning, and hear a French recitation of sophomores 
immediately. At seven I breakfast, and am then master of my time until 
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eleven, when I hear a Spanish lesson of Juniors. After that I take lunch; 
and at twelve I go into the library, where I remain till one. I am then 
at leisure for the afternoon till five, when I have a French recitation of 
Juniors. At six, I take coffee; then walk and visit friends till nine; study 
till twelve, and sleep till six, when I begin the same round again. 


But he was younger when he did this than he was to be at 
Harvard, and he was asking less of himself and of life. For one 
thing, he was not trying to practice his art: 


Since my return, I have written one piece of poetry, but I have not 
published a line. . . . I am all prudence now, since I can form a more 
accurate judgment of the merit of poetry. If I ever publish a volume, it 
will be many years first. Indeed, I have such an engrossing interest in 
the studies of my profession that I write very seldom except in connection 
with those studies. 


The situation at Bowdoin was made more uncomfortable than 
it would otherwise have been, however, by a number of untowardly 
circumstances. For one thing, the college was in about as disorgan- 
ized a state as a college can be if it is still to continue to function. 
Moreover, Longfellow’s liberal religious views made him an object 
of suspicion, and in some quarters the feeling against him seems 
to have been very keen. 

The attempt which the college had made, while he was in 
Europe, to substitute an instructorship for a professorship made 
Longfellow about as angry as anything that ever happened to him. 
As he wrote his father from Gottingen: — 


. . with regard to Bowdoin College, the more I think of it, the more 
I am dissatisfied. So much so, indeed, that I am averse to going there 
at all, if any other situation can be procured me. I dislike the manner in 
which things are conducted there. Their illiberality in point of religion— 
and their narrow-minded views upon many other points, need no com- 
ment. Had I the means of a bare subsistence, I would now refuse a 
Professorship there. I say now: I mean since they had offered me a lower 
office. 


He refused the lower office, as we have seen, and the offer of the 
professorship was renewed and accepted, but he would not have 
been human if the clash had left no scars. 

Finally, the young professor who came to Bowdoin was not the 
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same man—or boy—who had been delighted, upon his graduation, 
to receive an offer there. He had spent three years in Europe mean- 
while and acquired a new cosmopolitanism of outlook. 


I have aimed higher than this [he writes his sister Annie in 1831]: 
and I cannot believe that all my aspirations are to terminate in the drudg- 
ery of a situation which gives me no opportunity to distinguish myself, 
and in point of worldly gain, does not even pay me for my labor. Besides, 
one loses ground so fast in these out of the way places: the mind has no 
stimulus to exertion—grows sluggish in its movements and narrow in its 
sphere—and there’s the end of a man. We will see. 


Three years later, his wife writes another member of the family 
in a similar vein: 

I hope he may have a more agreeable situation soon, for I believe that 
every day strengthens his dislike to B. You know how very fond he is of 
literary society. There is none to his taste here. There is in Cambridge 
and Boston, and there he is duly appreciated, and he has some good 
friends there. 


Longfellow’s remaining at Bowdoin as long as he did was not due 
to any lack of reasonable—or even unreasonable—efforts to get away. 
He flirted with New York University and the University of Virginia. 
He cast longing glances toward an editorship or a diplomatic post. 
Against his wife’s advice, he made a journey of inspection to the 
Round Hill School at Northampton, Massachusetts; he also pon- 
dered the possibility of establishing an independent girls’ school 
in New York. Once he even contemplated burning his bridges be- 
hind him and going to Manhattan without assurances to make his 
way in journalism! And when he revisited Brunswick, several years 
after having left it, he wrote George Hillard that he “would not 
for all the world live again in that little world—so ‘remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, slow.’ ” 

When the Harvard offer came in 1834 it seemed a happy solution 
of all his problems. He had been casting longing eyes toward the 
Athens on the Charles for some time. As early as 1826 he wrote 
his father from Paris of his friend Dr. Nichols having told him that 
“my friends at Cambridge” were interested in his progress. He had 
supposed “Cambridge” an error for “Brunswick” but was promptly 
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assured that this was not so. This caused him to wonder whether 
Dr. Nichols 


intended to hint that he had a plan for obtaining a situation for me at 
Harvard—as being more to my taste than Brunswick. Has he mentioned 
the subject to you? And if he has not, will you take the trouble to inquire 
whether he has formed any plan of that kind? I have pondered again 
and again on the subject, and wish you to tell me when you write whether 
this fancy of mine has any foundation, or whether it be indeed a mere 
fancy. If there is a plan formed in his mind, with regard to a situation 
at Harvard, what situation can it be? Pray satisfy my curiosity as soon as 
possible. 


He was destined to wait eight years for satisfaction, but he 
needed no more pondering after the invitation came. “Now tell me 
—am I not a very lucky fellow? Do you not wish me joy of my 
good fortune? Is it not most charming to have such a place offered 
one—without the intrigues of rich friends, without solicitation— 
without making an effort to obtain it?” 

But even in Paradise, he was destined to learn, the grass looks 
greener from outside the gate. His work itself was far from easy. 


I am working pretty hard at college [he writes his father in 1839]. I 
have three lectures a week, and recitations without number. Three days 
in the week I go into my class-room between seven and eight, and come 
out between three and four—with one hour’s intermission. The other days 
are consumed in preparation, and in doing the usual small matters which 
every man has to do, with the usual interruptions.* 


As chairman of a department, Longfellow had the supervision of 
the foreign instructors under him—“this four-in-hand of outlandish 
animals, all pulling the wrong way, except one,—this gives me more 
trouble than anything else. I have more anxiety about their doing 
well than about my own. I think I should be more satisfied if I 
did the work all myself.” Sometimes they did not do their work, 
or did it badly. Two, at least, had to be asked to resign. And some- 
times the college itself did not, in his opinion, treat them fairly, and 


1 Stanley T. Williams prints a long letter from Longfellow to Ticknor (Sept. 
28, 1837), in which he gives a somewhat detailed account of his work at 
Harvard (The Spanish Background of American Literature, I, 182). 
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then he would find himself involved with the administration in their 
behalf. Much as he hated strife, it is clear that he never dodged an 
issue, but he did not always win. His difficulties were increased, 
too, by the fact that his department was not one of the most firmly 
established in the college. In many quarters it was regarded as an 
upstart, and rested, consequently, under the perpetual necessity of 
fighting for its place. 

Even in relation to university affairs as a whole, Longfellow often 
found himself opposed to his colleagues and his superiors. He 
disliked public academic exercises, and he was very impatient of 
all academic red tape. And though he had no interest in adminis- 
tration as such, he did have convictions about education. He be- 
lieved in the elective system, for example, and his outlook in gen- 
eral was what in his time must have been considered distinctly 
forward-looking. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that once he had got settled at 
Harvard, Longfellow should have found himself scarcely more 
contented there than he had been at Bowdoin. Once he found him- 
self suggesting a reduction in his already inadequate stipend in 
order to be able to shed unwelcome administrative duties. Once, at 
least, the old diplomatic dream revived. And once he actually con- 
templated an almost farcical piece of rashness. For if we find it 
difficult to envision Longfellow as a free-lancing New York jour- 
nalist, what are we to say of a Longfellow who should resign his 
professorship in order to go to Europe as tutor and guide to a young 
scion of the house of Astor? Yet he seriously applied for this fan- 
tastic post in 1839, and it was not his wisdom but the elder Astor’s 
vacillation, plus the scrupulous care of Longfellow’s own guardian 
angel, that saved him from it. 


IV 


What Longfellow’s scholarship contributed to his poetry is con- 
sidered elsewhere in this book; in closing the present phase of our 
discussion, we must view this subject from a different angle. Law- 
rance Thompson quotes Barrett Wendell as having said “that Long- 
fellow was too much a poet to be a great scholar—and too much 
a scholar to be a great poet.” 

This is one of those neatly epigrammatic sentences which sound 
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extremely well but generally mean nothing. That Longfellow would 
have been more of a scholar if he had had no poetic gift is prob- 
ably true, for in that event he would have given all his time and 
strength to scholarship; neither would he have resented the tend- 
ency of scholarship to take him away from what he really wanted 
to do. But the rest of the statement has no value save as it makes 
for a neat rhetorical balance. There is no evidence that Longfellow 
was ever confused as to the respective merits of scholarship and 
creative writing. 

Like Wordsworth, he acknowledged the poet’s obligation to gen- 
eral, not specific, truth: 


Nor let the Historian blame the Poet here, 
If he perchance misdate the day or year, 
And group events together, by his art, 

That in the Chronicles lie far apart; 

For as the double stars, though sundered far, 
Seem to the naked eye a single star, 

So facts of history, at a distance seen, 

Into one common point of light convene. 


His practice was in harmony with his theory. The Song of Hia- 
watha reveals a poet’s appreciation and realization of Indian and 
primitive ways, not an anthropologist’s knowledge. The poet pre- 
vails; the anthropologist goes under; and the telescoping of Hia- 
watha and Manabozho remains to plague the specialist. Longfellow 
had no first-hand knowledge of either the Acadian or the Western 
backgrounds of Evangeline. For the West he turned to Bonvard’s 
panorama of the Mississippi, and he built up his idyllic picture of 
Grand Pré out of elements drawn from various readings and his 
own travel. At the same time, he wrote his poem in the kind of 
hexameters which classical scholars deplored. 

He preferred the poet’s imagination to the scholar’s knowledge 
even when the subject lay closer to home. He did not bother to visit 
Plymouth before writing The Courtship of Miles Standish. Nor is 
“Paul Revere’s Ride” a trustworthy account of what happened 


On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five. 


It has merely supplanted what really happened in the public mind 
and memory, a striking illustration of how much more vital and 
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important to mankind poetry is than history. The skeleton at New- 
port may well have been that of an Indian rather than a Norseman, 
and Longfellow was well aware of it, and not in the least concerned. 
He merely remarks that the Norse hypothesis “is sufficiently well 
established for the purpose of a ballad,” as indeed it was. “Torque- 
mada” takes an event which occurred during the Philip II's reign 
and puts it back into the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
Moravian “nuns” were not really nuns at all, nor did they live 
surrounded by any of the picturesque properties that Longfellow 
has supplied them with. The banner which they made for Pulaski 
was a small flag to attach to a lance, not a “martial cloak and 
shroud.” ; 

More interesting than any of these instances is “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus.” Longfellow made “the reef of Norman’s Woe” world- 
famous, but he seems to have had only the haziest notion as to 
where it was. Nor, for that matter, was “the schooner Hesperus” 
wrecked there.? 

Whatever the shortcomings of Longfellow’s poems may be, they 
are not due to his scholarship. He would not have written any better 
poetry than he did if he had been as ignorant as some of his critics. 


? See J. R. Milne, “Longfellow Made Historical Mistake in “Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” Boston Sunday Post, May 24, 1925; Henry Beston, “The Real 
Wreck of the Hesperus,” Bookman, LXI (1925), 304-806; H. W. L. Dana, 
“Centenary of Hesperus Wreck on Norman’s Woe,” Boston Herald, December 
17, 1939. Additional items will be found on the editorial pages of the Boston 
Herald, November 17, 1927, and the New York Times, November 19, 1927. 


CHAPTER V 


The Way of a Maker 


I 


Never much given to the formulation of dogma in any area, Long- 
fellow would not seem to have framed any very elaborate poetic 
theory and, quite naturally, an age which is more interested in 
poetic theory than it is in poetry has made him pay for this. He 
did have more theory, however, than the casual reader is aware of, 
or than he can be said to have expressed in his works, for in his 
day it was not considered fitting that the cook should dress the 
chickens in the dining room. 

About the only utterance of Longfellow’s upon this subject which 
has been widely read is “The Day Is Done,” which is a childishly 
simple poem: it seems strange that none of his detractors have 
been able to understand it. This, it will be recalled, is the poem 
in which the speaker turns away, for the moment, from “the grand 
old masters” and 


the bards sublime 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And tonight I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


The poem ends with some of Longfellow’s best-known lines: 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
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And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


It is not my purpose to deny that these lines contain important 
clues to the comprehension of Longfellow’s poetic faith and prac- 
tice, nor yet that the sympathetic understanding of the humbler 
branches of the poet’s art which is here expressed is profoundly 
characteristic of him. There are implications in the poem, neverthe- 
less, which are less simple than they appear. For one, the reference 
to the poet 


Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Of tears from the eyelids start. 


The whole doctrine of the character—or, if you prefer, the “psy- 
chology”—of the poetic inspiration, as expressed here, is important 
for the understanding of greater poets than Longfellow, and nothing 
could be more superficial than to imagine that we understand either 
what he believed or how he functioned in this area, merely having 
absorbed the surface meaning of the words here employed. 

The casual reader of “The Day Is Done” generally makes two 
assumptions. Neither of these is reconcilable with the other, and 
neither is supported by the text of the poem itself. Actually, these 
lines do not formulate a creed; they merely express a mood. For the 
same man who wrote them also declared—and this time he was 
speaking for himself: 


And now I long to try a loftier strain, the sublimer Song whose broken 
melodies have for so many years breathed through my soul in the better 
hours of life, and which I trust and believe will ere long unite themselves 
into a symphony not all unworthy the sublime theme, but furnishing 
“some equivalent expression for the trouble and wrath of life, for its 
sorrow and its mystery.” 


The statement that Longfellow was himself sometimes obscure 
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will doubtless seem a strange one to most readers: oddly enough, 
it applies to the very work to which reference has just been made— 
the Christus, whose whole design has been not only widely but 
generally misunderstood; this much Sister Mary Charles has demon- 
strated beyond question in her University of Pennsylvania disserta- 
tion. In his later days, Longfellow did not like the “new” poets, as 
has already been observed, but in his youth he himself was a “new” 
poet, resting under the common obligation upon this group—to 
create, as Wordsworth observed, the taste by which they are under- 
stood. “To you must be allowed the merit,” thus Longfellow’s 
brother Alexander wrote to him, upon receiving his copy of Voices 
of the Night. “To you must be allowed the merit of giving to these 
western shores a new species of poetry—the mental in contradistinc- 
tion to the sentimental—the healthy, in opposition to the morbid.” 
And if the modern reader rubs his eyes at this, and sets it down to 
family partiality, what shall be made of the related fact, pointed 
out by Professor Gohdes, that “Fraser's Magazine, in 1858, initiated 
its discussion of . . . [Longfellow] with a charge that might be 
levelled at the metaphysical poets of the twentieth century, namely, 
a tendency toward the far-fetched and the extravagant.” 

Taking Longfellow’s work in general, however, one can certainly 
say truly that though he admitted and admired the charm and the 
value of obscurity in some kinds of writing, he did, in general, in- 
sist upon clearness and simplicity, himself eschewing all the ad- 
vantages which depend upon the suggestion of deep profundities 
beyond the reach of the everyday reader or comprehensible only to 
a clique. Reviewing Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings in 1838, 
Longfellow complains that “He sometimes follows out a brilliant 
train of thought farther than minds less metaphysical than his own 
are capable of accompanying him or willing so to do.” He even 
criticizes Coleridge for the same fault: he is at times “incompre- 
hensible,” and he sometimes “uses a very cumbrous phraseology to 
express an idea, where simple and direct language would have 
stood him in better stead.” As he was an impatient traveler, so was 
Longfellow an impatient reader also, and he always wanted every- 
thing said as briefly as possible. “One so often sees the muse painted 
up to her eyes and bedizened with false jewelry that it is a positive 
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relief to meet her without her rouge and in simple attire.” He dis- 
liked ponderousness and pretentiousness of all kinds; he even 
wanted his own books physically small. Inevitably, then, he be- 
lieved that “Every work of art should explain itself,” and that if 
it required a commentary it failed as a work of art. “All prefaces, 
and the like, are like labels coming out of the mouths of people in 
pictures.” He carried this so far that his wife was sometimes in- 
clined to consider him somewhat fanatical about it: 


I always scold Henry for not explaining more in his notes. He forgets 
people are not as wise as he is! and might have saved himself much 
misinterpretation both in regard to this [i.e., the relationship between 
Hiawatha and the Kalevala] and the Golden Legend. 


Longfellow himself comes very close to Milton’s criteria—“simple, 
sensuous, and passionate’—when he compliments Frederick Locker- 
Lampson upon his poems, telling him that they are “very elastic 
and full of life and of animal spirits, which are the leaven of life.” 

But to Longfellow’s way of thinking, none of this necessarily in- 
volved superficiality. “It is with thoughts as with money,” he says; 
“those who have most appear before the world in a plain dress.” 
In his eyes, a searching after strange words marked the poetaster, 
not the poet. He did not believe that a word which everybody but 
the specialists would have to look up in the dictionary was suitable 
for poetry, and if he took pains with his writing it was to spare 
others pains in reading. 

That was why he loved the ballads, “the gypsy-children of song, 
born under green hedgerows, in the leafy lanes and by-paths of 
literature—in the genial summertime.” It was for this reason, too, 
that he praised the early English dramatists for their “peculiar sim- 
plicity and raciness,” and called “the old writers . . . better thinkers 
than we are. .. . There is a directness and earnestness that carries 
you along with them. You walk in broad daylight.” He summed up 
the combination of depth and simplicity which he valued in his 


> <i 


translation of Tegnér’s “The Children of the Lord’s Supper”: 
Friendly the teacher stood, like an angel of light there among them, 
And to the children explained the holy, the highest, in few words, 


Thorough, yet simple and clear, for sublimity always is simple, 
Both in sermon and song, a child can seize on its meaning. 
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II 


“The mental in contradistinction to the sentimental,” says Alex- 
ander Longfellow. Is not Longfellow, then, a romantic, a senti- 
mental, a didactic poet? an idealist, a weaver of rimed moralities? 

In one of the clearest, simplest, and most direct of his aesthetic 
pronouncements, in “The Singers,” he gives poetry a threefold func- 
tion: 


To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 


He did not believe that the purpose of the imagination was “to 
devise what has no existence, but rather to perceive what really 
exists, . . . not creation but insight.” 


By the mirage uplifted, the land floats vague in the ether, 
Ships and the shadows of ships hang in the motionless air; 
So by the art of the poet our common life is uplifted, 
So, transfigured, the world floats in a luminous haze. 


Actually, of course, there is only one kind of art that is “true 
to nature,” and that is bad art. But there are degrees in this matter 
as in all others, and no reasonable person would expect Longfellow 
to come as close to reproducing life as a realistic novelist does. 
He himself, certainly, owned no such obligation. As a matter of fact, 
he did not do it even when he tried to be a novelist, as we may 
see if we compare Kavanagh with any typical product of the New 
England “local color” school. Many poets, however, have been 
closer observers of life at first hand than he was. With John J. Piatt 
and others he was once discussing the possibility of the writer's 
describing places he had never seen. He maintained that it could 
be done and cited examples. But he was too modest to cite Evan- 
geline, which Piatt, therefore, accommodatingly cited for him. 

In an early lecture on the Lives of Literary Men, Longfellow 
himself distinguished between two “Schools of Poetry ... : the 
Ideal and the Actual.” 


The first endeavors to invest ideal scenes and characters with truth 
and reality:—The second, on the contrary, clothes the real with the ideal, 
and makes actual and common things radiant with poetic beauty. 

Of the former are Byron, Schiller, Percival:—of the latter, Goethe, 
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Wordsworth, Bryant. The former are poets of passion;—the latter are 
poets of observation, and reflection. I would not willingly compare these 
schools and decide between them; but rather admire what is excellent 
in both. Our feelings tell us which we prefer; and our feelings vary; and 
with them our judgment. At times our spirits need the stimulus of a bold, 
brave impulse:—at times, the soothing quiet of reflection;—and the poets 
of each class commend themselves to us according to the mood we are 

No doubt. But it is also true that the “Ideal” type of poet com- 
mends himself to us according to whether he idealizes in a strong 
way or a weak way. The “candid camera” artist gets “warts and 
all”; the painter may put the warts in or leave them out, but if 
he leaves them out, it will be because they are not essential to his 
purpose, and not simply because he does not think them “pretty.” 

Which did Longfellow do? He did the first, and he also did the 
second, depending upon whether we are considering his poetic 
practice at its best or at its worst. 

His tendencies may be illustrated and the workings of his tem- 
perament observed in connection with his use of the past. Unlike 
most poets, Longfellow was a scholar; consequently he knew better 
than most poets do that the past is not really more romantic than 
the present but only looks so to us because it is farther away: 


We see the tree-tops waving in the wind, and hear the merry birds 
singing under their green roofs; but we forget that at their roots there 
are swine feeding upon acorns. With the Present it is not so. We stand 
too near to see objects in a picturesque light. 


Sometimes, however, Longfellow prefers to ignore these con- 
siderations and merely surrender himself to the charms of the past: 


Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled; 
Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age, 
And chronicles of old. 


So it was part of the charm of the Wayside Inn that it had become 


A kind of old Hobgoblin Hall, 
Now somewhat fallen to decay, 
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With weather-stains upon the wall, 
And stairways worn and crazy doors, 
And creaking and uneven floors, 

And chimneys huge, and tiled and tall. 


Longfellow admits—and accepts—his own romanticism in the very 
last poem he ever wrote, “The Bells of San Blas,” where he speaks 
of himself as 


a dreamer of dreams, 
To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same. 


No doubt we often think of Longfellow in this aspect. We think 
of him, too, and justly, as the gentle poet of the domestic affections, 
but this does not mean that harsher themes and emotions lay alto- 
gether outside his range. If this had been true, the action-subjects 
to which he was predisposed through his sympathy for early and 
primitive peoples would have been quite impossible for him. 

There is a suggestion of the power he was to develop in this 
field in the early “Burial of the Minnisink,” but the power was 
realized more fully in “The Saga of King Olaf,” in many passages of 
The Song of Hiawatha, and in other poems. It is true that he com- 
bines the mythical (Algonquin or Chippewa) Manabozho with the 
historical (Iroquois) Hiawatha, but it is not true that the whole 
element of primitivism in his work is thus automatically canceled 
out. 

Professor Hilen has observed that, in spite of its “robustness,” 
the “Saga” is still “a softened version of Snorri’s catalogue of in- 
temperance and bloodshed.” This is no doubt quite correct, but 
what does it mean but that Longfellow had the good judgment to 
commit himself to a course which preserved and made possible for 
modern art a theme—and, suggestively, a whole area of poetic in- 
spiration—which must have been quite closed to us if he had 
handled it quite in the spirit of its original possessors? Even in our 
own time, Frans G. Bengtsson did not do quite that in his mag- 
nificent Viking novel, The Long Ships, where terrible deeds are 
performed with a disarmingly quaint innocence and narrated with 
a bland humor which robs them of most of their terror. 

It is always amusing when one finds in the literature of the past 
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an anticipation of some aspect of contemporary art which we have 
generally considered to belong peculiarly to our own time. This 
same “Saga of King Olaf” came long before all the stalwart motion 
picture heroes of the ‘thirties who expressed our own brave emanci- 
pation from decent manners by slapping women in the face, And 
yet it anticipated them. 


His zeal was stronger than fear or love, 
And he struck the Queen in the face with his glove. 


However this may be, his idealizing of the past was not all weak- 
ness. “Men do not love truth less, in seeming to love fiction more. 
They love truth because it is truth; and they love fiction, not be- 
cause it is fiction, but because it resembles truth.” For as Long- 
fellow saw it, man’s need for mental excitement itself testified to 
his spiritual nature: 


All animals, save only man, follow the laws of nature, without seeking 
to improve or refine them. But man must spiritualize them by a gloss,— 
by a voluptuous commentary. For him the impulse: of the present is 
strengthened by the memory of the past and the anticipations of the 
future, and desire is quickened by imagination, which casts its spell upon 
us, till the deformed seems beautiful, and the sensual is clothed upon 
with the ideal... . 


After all, to reproach a creative writer for being more interested 
in the past for what his imagination can make of it than for what 
it was objectively is to reproach him for being a creative writer. 
As a matter of fact, he values the present in much the same way. 

Longfellow understood the temptations of the romantic imagina- 
tion, and presented them in the dreamy Mr. Churchill, of Kavanagh. 
Like Hawthorne in the custom house, Mr. Churchill knows that 
native sources of literary material and inspiration lie all around 
him, but in practice he overlooks them, for to him the near always 
suggests the far. His basic difficulty, however, is not that he is 
enthralled by the past; it is simply that he lacks the energy needed 
to transform his dreams into literature. When a writer has such 
energy, when his imagination is sufficiently vital to be able to use 
the past so that it takes on fresh life in the present, then past and 
present have coalesced. 
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Longfellow did this upon many occasions. He did it with “The 
Village Blacksmith.” The actual smithy described stood in Brattle 
Street, between the poet’s house and Harvard Square, but in writing 
the poem Longfellow intended also to praise his own blacksmith 
ancestor in Newberry. Again, Longfellow’s very first poem, “The 
Battle of Lovell’s Pond,” took its inspiration from American history, 
and from his teacher Thomas Upham’s earlier treatment of the sub- 
ject. But the young writer could not bear to leave uncontroverted 
his predecessor's assertion that the heroes of this battle were to be 
forgotten: 


They are dead; but they live in each Patriot’s breast, 
And their names are engraven on honor’s bright crest. 


For the past inspired a feeling of piety in Longfellow, and a 
desire to preserve whatever it had held that was lovely and of good 
report. He felt this even about his beautiful house, and the feeling 
saved from materialism his devotion to it and its contents: he served 
as a priest at the sanctuary, to hold the place inviolate because 
Washington had been here. Above everything else, his poetry is 
the utterance of a sensitive, cultivated man, brooding over and 
assimilating his past, and possessing himself of his moral and 
aesthetic inheritance. 


I 


Longfellow’s “sentimentalism,” like that of other nineteenth-cen- 
tury poets, is not a very profitable subject for discussion now, for 
our own rebellion against the nineteenth-century softness in this 
aspect is still recent enough to disqualify us from evaluating it 
fairly. 


Silently one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 


These are two of Longfellow’s most frequently-quoted lines, en- 
deared to many of us by a thousand associations of youth; but 
judged by absolute standards, they would have to be called senti- 
mental in any period, for their beauty is that of a weak fancy 
rather than a penetrating or clarifying imagination. 

Longfellow himself sometimes rebelled against just such senti- 
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mentality—in Silvio Pellico, for example, ‘whose work would, he 
thought, have been better “for a blast or two of the North.” But 
at other times he succumbs to it. He thinks it a high tribute that 
Felton wept over “Footsteps of Angels,” and he himself created 
some of his poems—“The Reaper and the Flowers,” for one—in a 
very tearful mood. 

But is “The Reaper and the Flowers” sentimental from the point 
of view of one who shares the faith expressed in it? Or is it only 
those who have lost this faith, or who never had it, who judge it so? 
There can be no truce between acceptance and denial: is this the 
real root of the rebellion against Longfellow? When the man who 
has not found peace confronts the man who has, because, unlike his 
critics, he can endure the contemplation of the real even in juxta- 
position to the ideal—and rest content though he is not able to ex- 
plain the confrontation—accepting himself and achieving a recon- 
ciliation both with the universe and with his own nature that the 
other has not attained, is it any wonder that an element of rage 
should begin to mingle itself with the critic’s tendency to denigra- 
tion? And especially when the believer, voicing his acceptance, as 
he must, in terms of the thinking dominant in his own time and, 
with the same inevitability, blind to some of the aspects of the mad- 
dening dichotomy by which his successors are plagued first of all, 
must inevitably seem to them in some aspects a little smug about the 
whole business? 

The discussion of Longfellow’s didacticism involves similar diffi- 
culties. This question will come up again when we consider Long- 
fellow’s attitude toward nature, and there is no need to anticipate 
here what will need to be said then. To use art as a “vehicle” to 
convey a moral “lesson” is condemned in the twentieth century 
by everybody who knows what art is. On the other hand, we are 
quite as sure as Matthew Arnold was, though not always, perhaps, 
for the same reasons, that literature is a “criticism of life,” and it 
would be unreasonable to ask any nineteenth-century poet always 
to differentiate between what we love and what we hate precisely 
as we should do it ourselves. Even for us there are many borderline 
cases. Whatever may be said of Longfellow’s successes and failures 
along this line, this much is certain: that he was much less the 
didactic poet than he is often considered to have been. 
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But it is not only Longfellow’s enemies who have misrepresented 
him upon this point: sometimes he has been wounded in the house 
of his friends. In the Preface to his official biography of his brother, 
Samuel Longfellow has interpreted this matter in terms which make 
it quite clear that he himself thought like a clergyman and not like 
a creative writer. As the biographer sees it, Longfellow viewed his 
art merely as an agency of uplift. There was no vital relationship 
between form and content. “His art he valued, not for its own sake, 
but as a vehicle for noble, gentle, beautiful thought and sentiment.” 
Beyond that “not for its own sake,” moral condescension toward art 
and artists—and complete misapprehension of the way art is created 
—cannot go. 

This is not to say that Longfellow rejected the poet’s teaching 
function. That much has already been made clear. In The New 
_ England Tragedies, for example, he feels it worth while to resur- 
rect the errors of his ancestors 


For the lesson that they teach: 
The tolerance of opinion and of speech. 


But this “moral” is inherent in the subject, not superimposed 
upon it; this is what The New England Tragedies mean; and Long- 
fellow could not have understood his own materials if he had 
failed to perceive it. But this is a very different thing from con- 
ceiving of him as one who thought of teaching as the sole end of 
the poet’s striving. 

And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 


Of the self-same, universal being, 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 


IV 


Longfellow’s own utterances concerning the nature and function 
of poetry varied from time to time. I have no desire to make his 
formulation seem more ambitious or elaborate than it was, nor to 
dress it up in any currently fashionable psychological or other 
critical jargon which might lend it a factitious impressiveness in 
the eyes of contemporary readers. Like all true poets, Longfellow 
sang spontaneously 
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As the birds come in the Spring .. . 
As the rain comes from the cloud... 
As the grape comes to the vine... 


As come the white sails of ships 
O’er the ocean’s verge... 


So come to the Poet his songs, 
All hitherward blown 

From the misty realm, that belongs 
To the vast Unknown. 


So he wrote at seventy-three. It was true all his life. Experience 
came first, explanation afterwards. But for all that, there are com- 
plications in his theory of poetry; there are difficulties and apparent 
paradoxes; there are matters which need to be explained. It may be 
well to seek the clue to these in his poetic hiatus of 1826-1837. 

This cessation of poetic activity has puzzled many students of 
Longfellow’s life and work, including his grandson, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow Dana, who once remarked to Robert Stafford 
Ward that these very years (aet. nineteen to thirty) are the ones 
in which many poets do much of their greatest work: would Long- 
fellow have become a greater poet, he wondered, if he had not lost 
these years? “With regard to poetry,” Longfellow writes Caroline 
Doane from Portland, in March 1826, “I have not stopped writing, 
but I have stopped publishing, for certain reasons which I cannot 
go into at length in a letter.” But in a letter to George Bancroft 
from Auteuil, August 20, he goes even further: “I grow daily more 
certain of the fact,_that when I left my native land I left with it 
whatever little poetical inspiration Heaven had blessed me with.” 
In 1829 he writes his sister Elizabeth, from Gottingen: 


My poetic career is finished. Since I left America, I have hardly put 
two lines together. I may indeed say, that my muse has been sent to the 
House of Correction—and her last offspring were laid at the door of one 
of those Foundling Hospitals for poor poetry—a New Year’s “Souvenir.” 


Even after he has settled down at Bowdoin he tells Greene, “If 
I ever publish a volume, it will be many years first. Indeed, I have 
such an engrossing interest in the studies of my profession that I 
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write very seldom except in connection with those studies.” It was 
not until five more years had passed, and he found himself in 
Europe again, that he noted in his Danish journal having 


Sat up late at night writing poetry—the first I have written for many 
a long, long day. Pleasant feelings of the olden time came over me; of 
those years when as yet a boy, I gave so many hours to rhymery! I won- 
der whether I am destined to write anything in verse that will live? 


But even this turned out to be a trial balloon. 

Lawrance Thompson does not get much further in explaining 
this matter than to conjecture that Longfellow was discouraged 
about the quality of his early poetry (as well he might have been), 
in view of the comments that had been made upon it by Theophilus 
Parsons and his own father. Scudder and some of the other earlier 
interpreters of Longfellow threw out penetrating hints here and 
there. But the only scholar who has really attempted to explain 
the problem is Robert Stafford Ward, in his unpublished doctoral 
dissertation on Longfellow’s Lehrjahre. 

It is noteworthy that even in the renunciatory utterances just 
quoted Longfellow does not seem at all out of sorts with poetry 
itself. There are simply obstacles in the way of his continuing his 
poetic career now. When, in 1832, in the midst of the hiatus, he 
was asked to give the Phi Beta Kappa poem at Harvard, he was 
even “flattered that the committee of the Society should have 
thought of me as Poet.” 

Ward suggests, accordingly, that Longfellow never really in- 
tended to give up poetry. He was merely postponing further com- 
position in accordance with a well-laid and carefully prepared plan 
which he had worked out under the influence of the Swiss historian 
Jean Charles Sismondi and others. “With his increasing preoccupa- 
tion with careful preparation and finished style, it is likely that he 
became concerned lest inferior work jeopardize his literary future. 
It seems clear that the cessation was due to his literary theories.” 

When Longfellow first encountered Sismondi is not known. He 
refers to him, however, in his first Inaugural Address at Bowdoin 
and also in his article on the French language in The North Ameri- 
can Review for April 1831. But Sismondi was not the only influence 
in the direction indicated. Ward stresses that of Giovanni Vico also, 
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with his cyclical theory of history, likewise reflected clearly, he 
thinks, in the Inaugural Address. 

Moreover, before he encountered either Vico or Sismondi, Long- 
fellow had come under the influence, at Bowdoin, of Thomas Cogs- 
well Upham, whose ideas appear in many aspects of his poetic 
theory and practice. Like Longfellow, Upham was antimaterialist. 
Like Longfellow’s own, his temperamental bias was away from 
metaphysical speculation and in the direction of what was later 
to be called pragmatism. The early Longfellow may well reflect 
him in being more inclined than the later Longfellow was to insist 
upon the use of American themes in poetry. But more important 
than any of this were Upham’s views on the cultivation of the poet’s 
talent. Upham saw genius as an inherited trait and believed the 
human heart the most important object of a poet’s study. But he 
also believed that in the nineteenth century no poet could be what 
is commonly called “original.” Innate talent must be assumed, but 
it could not be relied upon. On the contrary, the poet must cultivate 
his gift by study and learning and practice of the most rigorous sort. 

Professor Ward insists that Longfellow’s letter to Elizabeth, 
which has already been quoted, is not out of line with his interpre- 
tation of the poet’s intentions: 


The first part of his literary career was to be in prose, as it was for the 
ensuing decade. But his studies had been largely in the history of poetry, 
and he had been translating. Translation was to occupy him, too, during 
the decade of prose composition. These facts are consistent with, not an 
abandoned, but a deferred project for a poetic career. It was, indeed, de- 
ferred until after he had subsumed in his experience the literatures of 
Northern Europe as well as the Romance ones. In its “House of Correc- 
tion” his muse was engaged in the “hard labor” of translation. 


Why Longfellow spent so much time as he did in making trans- 
lations may seem clearer in the light of these considerations. If 
translation was not an essential part of his career, at least it must 
be called a wholly natural part of it. “Most readers,” he wrote 
Freiligrath in 1847, “have not the slightest notion of the thought 
and real creative power that goes into a translation.” More sig- 
nificantly, he had already reported to the same correspondent that 
translation was “like running a ploughshare through the soil of one’s 
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mind; a thousand gems of thought start up . . . which otherwise 
might have lain and rotted in the ground.” And for his kind of poet, 
and with his training and convictions, what else could it possibly 
be? 1 

Longfellow stated his ideal as a translator in his translation of 
Manrique’s Coplas in 1833: “The great art of translating well lies 
in the power of rendering literally the words of a foreign author 
while at the same time we preserve the spirit of the original.” But 
at this time he was still willing to allow the translator the occa- 
sional use of “slight and judicious embellishments.” “So I have 
occasionally used the embellishment of an additional epithet or 
more forcible turn of expression.” By the time he came to his trans- 
lation of The Divine Comedy he had changed his mind about this. 

Whatever exceptions may be taken to Longfellow’s translation of 
this or that poem, nobody has ever doubted his general skill. His 
range as a translator was amazing. Hilen declares that he carried 
out his theory of translation “with an uncanny skill for preserving 
intact the meaning and form of the original lines, without burden- 
ing them with the uneasiness which so often characterizes literal 
translations.” Miss Whitman finds that though his Spanish pieces 
are not always perfect, “He is accurate, literal, and preserves the 
feeling of the Spanish author.” 

When he undertook to translate The Divine Comedy, which is in 
terza rima, a difficult form in English, Longfellow had to make up 
his mind whether or not to sacrifice “the beautiful rhyme that 
blossoms all along the lines like honeysuckle on a hedge,” and 
decided that he must do this “in order to retain something more 
precious than rhyme; namely, fidelity, truth,—the life of the hedge 


1 Carl L. Johnson (Longfellow and France, pp. 174-175) has pointed out 
that “From 1832 to 1837 translations still greatly outnumber original poems. 
. . . [Longfellow’s] only poem published in 1837, ‘Flowers, came closer to 
his ideal [than its predecessors]. . . . In February, 1838, he copied es 
Shadows,’ which marked a long step toward writing from his own feelings an 
impressions. In ‘A Psalm of Life,’ he succeeded finally in writing from his 
heart.” George White’s article—-Scandinavian Studies, XVII (1942), 70-82— 
is an illuminating commentary upon Longfellow’s method in the limited area 
of his translations from the Scandinavian. “They reveal the scholar using a 
deliberately planned method to provide inspiration for his muse. . . . It is 
the picture of a man who is determined to keep his experiences fresh through 
intelligent study of foreign languages and literatures.” 
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itself.” “The only merit my book has,” he wrote Robert Ferguson in 
1867, “is that it is exactly what Dante says, and not what the 
translator imagines he might have said if he had been an English- 
man. To John Neal he was even more emphatic: 


A great many people think that a translation ought not to be too faith- 
ful; that the writer should put himself into it as well as his original; that 
it should be Homer and Co., or Dante and Co.; and that what the foreign 
author really says should be falsified or modified, if thereby the smooth- 
ness of the verses can be improved. On the contrary I maintain . . . that 
a translator . . . should hold up his right hand and swear to “tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 


Those who admire Longfellow’s Dante praise him for having 
achieved just this. Charles Eliot Norton wrote: 


The directness and simplicity of Dante’s diction require of the translator 
like directness and simplicity. The difficulty of preserving these qualities 
in a rhymed version is such as to make such a version practically im- 
possible; and the sympathy of the translator is shown by his discarding 
rhyme for the sake of preserving the more important elements of style. . . . 
The method of translation which Mr. Longfellow has chosen is free alike 
from the reproach of pedantic literalness and of unfaithful license. . . . 


Others complain that he was unimaginative and mechanical, or 
that he was too mild a spirit to catch the power and fire of Dante, 
and sometimes they echo Howells’ complaint that he translated 
Dante “into the English dictionary rather than the English Jan- 
guage.” But there is no serious question anywhere that his trans- 
lations and his creative work were the products of a single mind. 
You could not change either without changing him. 


V 


The genuineness of Longfellow’s poetic gift shows convincingly, 
in the fact that not even such convictions as have been outlined 
here ever robbed him of his inspiration or, if you prefer, of his 
facility. 

As the ink from our pen, so flow our thoughts and our feelings 
When we begin to write, however sluggish before. 


The Baron tells Paul Flemming that “What we call miracles and 
wonders of Art are not so to him who created them, for they were 
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created by the natural movement of his own great soul.” This in- 
teresting statement suggests Bernard Shaw’s opinion that “fine art 
of any sort is either easy or impossible.” 

Of “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” written in its first form at a 
sitting, immediately after the idea had entered his mind—this is an 
excellent example of what Henry James calls “the suddenly-deter- 
mined absolute of perception”—Longfellow records that it came not 
by lines but by stanzas. “The Arrow and the Song” was jotted down 
under a similar sudden inspiration one Sunday morning before 
church. Of “Blind Bartimeus” he sends this interesting account to 
Sam Ward: 


I was reading this morning, just after breakfast, the tenth chapter of 
Mark, in Greek, the last seven verses of which contain the story of blind 
Bartimeus, and always seemed to me remarkable for their beauty. At once 
the whole scene presented itself to my mind in lively colors,—the walls 
of Jericho, the cold winds through the gate-way, the ragged, blind beg- 
gar, his shrill cry, the tumultuous crowd, the serene Christ, the miracle; 
and these things took the form I have given them above. 


Longer works, too, were often produced, once they had got under 
way, with great rapidity: “The Saga of King Olaf” in little more 
than fifteen days, Judas Maccabeus in eleven, The Divine T ragedy 
in less than a month. “If I had a hundred hands, I could keep them 
all busy with ‘Hiawatha.’ Nothing ever absorbed me more.” For 
thirty-four successive days he translated a canto of the “Inferno” 
every day. 

That, of course, was when the estro was upon him, when he 
knew the truth of what he wrote in “The Poets,” that the glory not 
of recognition but of achievement eclipses, for the artist, all his 
pains: 

Yes; for the gift and ministry of Song 
Have something in them so divinely sweet, 
It can assuage the bitterness of wrong; 

Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves, are triumph and defeat. 


“I have thought all the while,” so he expresses it to Colin Grant 
’ Mackenzie, thanking him for the gift of his poems, “what a blessing 
it must be to you, as it is to any one, to possess this gift of song, so 
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as to set toil to music, and to turn the routine of daily life into 
verse.” 

But it was not always like that. If it could be, then, as Shelley 
observed, “man’—or at least the artist—“were immortal and omnip- 
otent.” There were times when it would not come at all—“Tried to 
work at Evangeline. Unsuccessful”—or when an interruption would 
break up the writing mood and make it impossible to recover: “One 
bad effect the visit to East Greenwich had; it broke up entirely my 
poetic mood, and I cannot bring it back again. Any change pro- 
duces this effect. The mind whirls off in a new direction; and there 
is no astronomy can calculate its return.” 

Moreover, even his rapid writing often required long years of 
rumination behind it. The Christus, conceived in 1841, was not com- 
pleted until 1873. “The great theme of my poem haunts me ever,” he 
writes in 1851, “but I cannot bring it into act.” Judas Maccabeus 
was not written until more than twenty years after the idea had 
been noted down. “His especial interest in the American Indian and 
Miles Standish,” observes Carl Johnson, “dates from 1823, but 
Hiawatha was begun only in 1854 and The Courtship of Miles 
Standish in 1857.” Even with short poems, the expression of the 
idea did not always follow immediately upon conception. “I have 
had an idea of this kind in my mind for a long time,” he observes 
of “The Reaper and the Flowers.” “This morning it seemed to crys- 
tallize at once, without any effort of my own.” 

“Crystallize” is the key word here. Properly understood, it indi- 
cates the combination of spontaneity and careful craftsmanship 
which Longfellow achieved. “My poetry . . . is written seldom; 
the Muse being to me a chaste wife, not a Messalina to be de- 
bauched in the public street.” Thus he put it to Sam Ward in 1839. 
And he adds, “Your idea of mental crystallization is fine.” 

One would expect such a writer as Longfellow to revise care- 
fully. As a matter of fact, he revised with reasonable care, but he 
was not an extremist. He himself says of Evangeline that the por- 
tions which he wrote in the morning at his standing desk required 
no revision. Yet we know that he submitted Evangeline unpublished 
to three friends—Sumner, Folsom, and Felton—and went over their 
suggestions with great care. He liked best to revise in proof. “It 
brings it out clearer to see it in print; the mazes of manuscript are 
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obscure and perplexing.” What revision he did make was always 
neat and thorough. 

By the same token, one would not expect such a writer as I have 
been describing to be much given to occasional poetry, and again 
Longfellow fulfils our expectations. Of one affair, in 1858, he records 
that “Both Holmes and Lowell read poems: the first, serious; the 
second, humorous, and both good. I contributed nothing but my 
‘august presence.” In this matter of response to external stimula- 
tion, he stood at the opposite pole from Holmes, and when George 
William Curtis begs him for a national song, he comments, “I am 
afraid the ‘Go to, let us make a national song,’ will not succeed. It 
will be likely to spring up in some other way.” In 1848 Samuel 
Longfellow wrote to Fanny, asking her whether she thought it 
would be possible for Henry to write a hymn for his ordination. 
“I should be most glad to have it, but have not asked him, knowing 
his little inclination for that kind of composition.” He wrote the 
hymn, and a good one too, but he was unable to produce another, 
ten years later, for the dedication of Sam’s new church in Brooklyn, 
having “just written one for the new College Chapel,” and being 
unable consequently to find anything “more to say on the topic.” 
When, in 1848, he was asked to provide a poem to celebrate Bos- 
ton’s new source of water supply, he chose instead to scribble some 
burlesque verses for his own amusement.” 


? The most amusing request for occasional verses that I have found came 
from Augustin Daly, through T. B. Pugh, of the Star Lecture Bureau. On 
October 11, 1873, Pugh wrote J. R. Osgood as follows: 


Mr. Augustine [sic] Daly manager of the New Broadway Theatre New 
York is anxious to engage Prof Longfellow to write the opening address 
for the opening night of his New Theatre in November. He is willing to 
pay a very handsome sum to the Prof. if he will consent to do the work. 
He has authorized me to confer with him on the subject and as I have 
not the honor of the Prof’s acquaintance I confer through you. 


Apparently Longfellow’s dislike of working in response to suggestions from 
the outside did not extend to nonsense verses, at least when the request came 
from his children. Akers records Annie Allegra’s having interrupted him during 
his work on Dante to ask for a riddle, which he improvised quickly and with 
no sign of annoyance: 


My first is the absence of light, 
My second a home for the night, 
My third is the worst of all weathers, 
My whole is a poet in feathers. 
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The brilliant exception to all this is, of course, the “Morituri 
Salutamus,” one of his most distinguished poems. 


After telling my classmates that I could not write a poem for their 
Fiftieth Anniversary, I have gone to work and written one; some two or 
three hundred lines in all, and quite long enough. Whether I shall have 
the courage to read it in public, when the time comes, is another question. 


What happened here, as in the case of his few other successful 
occasional poems—“A Ballad of the French Fleet,” for example, 
which was written to help save the Old South Meeting House, or 
“The Three Silences of Molinos,” for Whittier’s seventieth birth- 
day—was that a suggestion from the outside had dropped into his 
inner consciousness and come to life there. His trouble had never 
been that he could not take suggestions, for he was not the self- 
centered or autobiographical kind of poet: none was ever less so. 
The point is simply that he could not create to order: his muse 
would not be forced. 

There is no better illustration of the way inner and outer coalesced 
in his imagination than is afforded by the circumstances under 
which he wrote his touching poem in memory of his dead wife, 
“The Cross of Snow.” This is one of his few personal utterances, 
and it is the most intensely, poignantly personal of them all—so 
much so, indeed, that he never published it, but left it to be found 
among his papers and published by others after his death. Yet it 
took its point of departure—and its central image—from a picture of 
the actual cross in “a book of Western scenery” which he chanced 
to examine, and it might never have been written at all if he had 
not encountered that picture and found his imagination inflamed by 
it. Longfellow always felt more comfortable when a suggestion 
came to him in this casual way than he did when somebody came 
along and said, “Look, here is something you ought to write a 
poem about.” 

This is a part of the curious independence of his character, which 
is all the more striking because of his extraordinary gentleness. 
Longfellow fulfilled the Blakian or Shavian ideal of the virtuous 
life, as Shaw has expounded and illustrated it in Caesar and Cleo- 
patra: he lived spontaneously, lived out from the center of his 
being, and all he said or thought or did was the expression of his 
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own nature. I doubt that he ever in his life did anything that he 
did not wish to do in response to outside pressure. If he was on the 
conventional side, the reason is that his own nature inclined him in 
that direction, and not because he had forced himself into a mold 
to please somebody else. Similarly, he achieved worldwide pop- 
ularity without in any way seeking it, and without modifying his 
characteristic literary product one iota for the sake of achieving it. 
Like the Bowdoin undergraduate, the famous author of Hiawatha 
and The Courtship of Miles Standish still looked in his heart to 
write. 

These tendencies appear clearly in connection with a matter which 
has already been spoken of: Longfellow’s persistent use of English 
hexameters in spite of the ridicule of his enemies and the serious 
doubts of his friends. He made this experiment in an age less sympa- 
thetic toward literary experimentation than our own and much 
more generally familiar with the classical tradition. Coming from a 
professional scholar, it was more remarkable than it would other- 
wise have been. Moreover, Longfellow never weakened or shifted 
his ground. Sending Evangeline to Barry Cornwall, he wrote: 


I hope you will not reject it on account of the metre. In fact, I could 
not write it as it is in any other; it would have changed its character 
entirely to have put it into a different measure. Pray agree with me, if 
you can, on this point. 


He even told the Duke of Argyll that Homer would never be 
properly translated into English except in hexameters. 

Longfellow’s conventionalism in other aspects can easily be over- 
stressed, and often has been by his posterity. If he seems to us a 
“safe” person the reason is less that he walked obediently in the 
paths his predecessors had marked out for him, and never glanced 
over the fence into Bypath Meadow, and more that he established 
his rebellions and departures with such complete success that it is 
difficult for us to realize that there was ever a time when they did 
not exist. 


3 The most learned discussion of the hexameter problem in English in its 
relation to Longfellow is in C. C. Felton’s review of Ballads and Other Poems, 
in the North American Review, LV (1842), 114-144. See also E. C. Stedman’s 
' Poets of America (Houghton Mifflin, 1885), pp. 195-199. 
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There was an element of pioneering in his daring to devote him- 
self when he did to the life of the creative writer. The extent to 
which this was true may be gathered from the amazing reply of 
Theophilus Parsons when, in 1825, the young Longfellow applied 
to him for an editorial position. “You may rely upon it, my dear Sir,” 
wrote Parsons, “that the kind of love of letters which you and all 
men of taste and talent have at a certain age, is proper to an un- 
ripened intellent.” He pioneered again when he rejected the law 
as an ad interim method of earning a living and turned instead to 
the teaching of modern languages. Even the uninitiated can still 
perceive the element of pioneering involved in his use of native 
American materials, as in Hiawatha and other poems, but it re- 
quires more knowledge of early American literature than most of 
us possess to be able to perceive as Van Wyck Brooks does, that 
even his first published book, his translation of the Coplas of Man- 
rique, “an act of high talent, if there ever was one,—sounded like 
full summer, in its music, beside the pallid poems of the thirties.” 
Viewing the situation in comfortable retrospect, we find the Poems 
on Slavery tame, yet the book could not be reviewed in Graham’s 
Magazine because the word “slavery” itself was taboo in its columns. 
In the forties, Longfellow’s closest literary advisers felt that “The 
Skeleton in Armor” was too daring a departure from previous 
American didacticism; much later, a Boston paper lamented his 
use in Hiawatha of “the silly legends of the savage aborigines. His 
poem does not awaken one sympathetic throb; it does not teach a 
single truth. . . . In verse it contains nothing so precious as the 
golden time which would be lost in the reading of it.” Even as late 
as 1882, the admiring F. H. Underwood was still confessing that he 
found The New England Tragedies “too depressing and painful.” 


CHAPTER VI 


A Side to Face the World With 


I 


So far we have concerned ourselves mainly with Longfellow’s 
mind and his talent. But Longfellow was more than a poet and a 
scholar; he was a man like other men and he lived a man’s life in 
the world, engaging in the activities and making the adjustments of 
other men. It is time now to view him in this aspect, and it might 
be well to begin by looking at what other men saw. 

Though Longfellow’s figure was slight, and of no more than 
medium height, his contemporaries seem generally to have found 
his outer aspect impressive, both in youth and in age. “I do not 
think,” said Charles Kingsley, “I ever saw a finer human face.” 

A classmate speaks for the college years: “His figure was slight 
and erect, his complexion light and delicate as a maiden’s, with a 
slight bloom upon the cheek; his nose rather prominent, his eyes 
clear and blue and his well-formed head covered with a profusion 
of brown hair waving loosely.” Another records his impression a 
few years later when Longfellow returned to Bowdoin as a pro- 
fessor: “He had a fine, erect figure, a complexion of great purity 
and delicacy, and a great deal of color. He was youthful in his 
appearance, and eminently handsome.” And when he returned from 
Europe in 1842, G. S. Hillard thought him “reduced in flesh perhaps, 
but a firmer fibre of muscle, and in a better condition of body. His 
chest seems more expanded, and his complexion more healthy. 
Were it not for the thick sprinkling of gray among his sunny locks, 
he might pass for an Apollo, in the glow and prime of his man- 
hood.” 

When Dickens saw him again after many years, in Boston, in 
1867-1868, he was struck by his white hair and beard, but still 
thought him “a remarkably handsome and notable-looking man,” 
“infinitely handsomer,” indeed, than when he was younger. When 
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Cambridge gave the poet his LL.D. in 1868, the correspondent of 
the London Daily Telegraph was impressed by his vigor: 


Long, white, silken hair, and a beard of patriarchal length and white- 
ness, enclosed a young, fresh-colored countenance, with fine-cut features 
and deep-sunken eyes, overshadowed by massive black eyebrows. Look- 
ing at him, you had the feeling that the white head of hair and beard 
were a mask put on to conceal a young man’s face: and that if the poet 
chose he could throw off the disguise and appear as a man in the very 
prime and bloom of youth. 


In 1871 Mrs. Fields confided to her journal that he had never 
looked finer. “His white hair and deep blue eyes, and kind face 
make his presence a benediction wherever he goes.” And she was 
impelled to remember what “Dr. Putnam” had said last Sunday of 
Christ at a feast: “He rewarded the hospitality of his friends by his 
presence.” Even when he was in his seventies, the artist Wyatt 
Eaton found his vigor noteworthy: “His body seemed forty years 
younger than his head, never fatigued, always active. .. . Never did 
I see him walk up the steps leading to the veranda: it was always 
a skip.” 

Longfellow enhanced his naturally fine appearance by care in 
dressing. Never, even at home, says his daughter Alice, did he ap- 
pear “in anything that was at all untidy or unattractive”; neither 
would he allow other members of the family to do so. In youth he 
was often judged a dandy. In Europe he adopted the fashions, how- 
ever extreme, of the countries he visited, and when he brought 
these fashions back to America, they were not always appreciated. 
The reactions of Mrs. Craigie and others in early Cambridge are 
reflected in Hyperion, where the Baron is made to tell Paul Flem- 
ming that his gloves are “a shade too light for a strictly virtuous 
man.” The Hasty Pudding Club chronicles of the time contain these 
verses: 


Just twig the Professor dressed out in his best, 

Yellow kids and buff gaiters, green breeches, blue vest; 
With hat on one whisker and an air that says go it! . 
Look here! the great North American poet— 


while the reaction of one individual Harvard student is preserved 
in the following anecdote: 
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In Cambridge, I encountered on my first visit to the post-office a figure 
standing on the steps, which at once drew my attention. It was that of a 
man in his best years, handsome, genial of countenance, and well- 
groomed. A silk-hat surmounted his well-barbered head and visage, a 
dark frock-coat was buttoned about his form, his shoes were carefully 
polished, and he twirled a little cane. To my surprise he bowed to me 
courteously as I glanced up. I was very humble, young Westerner that I 
was, in the scholastic town, and puzzled by the friendly nod. The man 
was no other than Longfellow, and in his politeness to me he was only 
following his invariable custom of greeting in a friendly way every student 
he met. His niceness of attire rather amused the boys of those days, who, 
however, responded warmly to his friendliness and loved him much. 


There is an amusing letter from Hillard in which he teases Long- 
fellow about a Boston tailor who was so enraptured with the poet's 
trousers that he wished to borrow them as a model: “He was quite 
ravi with them and will be quite unhappy, if you do not lend them 
to him.” And Dickens himself, no mean judge in these matters, 
writes him after his visit to London that the boot-maker, the hosier, 
the trousers-maker, and the coat-cutter “have all been at the point 
of death” since his departure. “The medical gentlemen agreed that 
it was exhaustion, occasioned by early rising,—to wait upon you at 
those unholy hours!” 

Even after all allowances for humorous exaggeration have been 
taken, all this would seem to indicate a certain interest in his ap- 
pearance on Longfellow’s part. Only two years before his death he 
writes Greene: 


I have been reading this morning a description of myself and my sur- 
roundings in a Philadelphia paper. The writer says: 

“He dresses in a suit of black broadcloth, and is very much of a 
democrat.” 

If she had said I was an old Washingtonian Federalist, it would have 
been nearer the mark. 

This putting together democracy and black broadcloth is very amusing. 


After the signature, he adds a precise postscript, for the sake of 
the record: 


P.S. I never wear broadcloth, except at evening parties. 


Longfellow was one of the most frequently limned and, later, 
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photographed men of his time, but this must not all be set down to 
vanity, for, in the years of his celebrity, the initiative was generally 
taken by others and he often yielded, even when he would much 
rather have said no, because it was always difficult for him to refuse 
any reasonable request. “If I ever sit again to an artist,” he exclaims 
in 1850, “he may make me with asses ears!” But he did not find it 
possible to adhere to this brave proclamation. Years later he is still 
confiding to his journal, “I could not well decline as he was so urgent 
about it.” 

When pictures were made, he did not want them to slander him, 
though he once confesses humorously to Tom Appleton that if he 
has to choose between good looks and good likenesses, he will take 
the good looks! In general he seems to have felt that his pictures 
did not do him justice; once he tells his daughter that he wishes all 
his photographs would fade out. Early in his career he was greatly 
annoyed over an absurd drawing of himself which, despite all his 
efforts to prevent it, appeared in Graham’s Magazine—“the most 
atrocious libel imaginable; a very vulgar individual, looking very 
drunk and very cunning!” There are many references to this atrocity 
in his letters. 

Naturally there have been differences of opinion concerning even 
the famous likenesses of Longfellow which have come down to us. 
Personally I quite agree with his brother Alexander about the C. G. 
Thompson portrait of 1842, which still hangs in the dining room at 
the Longfellow House: “It has a sneaking, downcast and sinister 
expression, which belongs to anybody sooner than yourself. You 
look, on that canvas, as if you have been caught stealing sheep, 
which I am confident you never did.” The more attractive portrait 
by Samuel Lawrence was admired by William Winter because it 
preserved “that alert, inspired expression which came into his face 
when he was affected by any strong emotion,” but his son Ernest 
thought it “slightly fierce in expression.” “I have just had the 
pleasure of receiving your photograph,” wrote Longfellow to Hor- 
atio Bridge in 1875. “It is so good, it could hardly be better. I wish 
the one I send you in return were as good. But that is wishing I 
were a handsome man, six feet high, and we all know the vanity 
of human wishes.” This suggests that he was somewhat conscious 
of his lack of inches: in his Roman journal of 1828 he speaks of 
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himself as a little man, and once at least he suggests a horror of 
putting on flesh. 

Clearly, however, it was not Longfellow’s dandyism by which his 
contemporaries were most impressed but his sweet kindliness: 


My father, as I first remember him [wrote Ernest Wadsworth Long- 
fellow], was a man somewhat over forty: clean-shaven except for small 
mutton-chop side whiskers, turning grey; hair rather long, parted in the 
middle behind, and brought forward over the ears in what would now be 
considered a rather touseled condition, but was the fashion of that time. 
He had a rather large mouth, but finely cut, a slightly aquiline nose, 
broad and fine forehead, and beautiful blue eyes. His whole expression 
was benign and sweet, and did not belie his character, which was the 
most perfect imaginable. 


Blanche Roosevelt speaks of his eyes as 


clear, straightforward, almost proud, yet reassuring. . . . In moments of 
lofty and inspired speech they have an eagle look, and the orbs deepen 
and flash. . . . If sad, an infinite tenderness reposes in their depths, and 
if merry, they sparkle and bubble over with fun. In fact, before the poet 
speaks, those traitorous eyes have already betrayed his humor. 


His voice was a very important element in his charm also—‘those 
winning accents,” Holmes calls them, “too rarely heard in any 
assembly, and never forgotten by those who listened to them.” 
Elizabeth Peabody tells him that he has an “organ voice . . . for 
God not man taught you to read.” And she adds: “It is fair that you 
should do charities with your voice as Jenny Lind with hers.” But 
the most impressive description by far is Bret Harte’s: 


I think I was first moved by his voice. It was a very deep baritone 
without a trace of harshness, but veiled and reserved as if he never parted 
entirely from it, and with the abstraction of a soliloquy even in his most 
earnest moments. It was not melancholy, yet it suggested one of his own 
fancies as it fell from his silver-fringed lips 


Like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow. 


Nothing could better suggest the curiously mingled giving and 
withholding that was so completely characteristic of Longfellow 
' both as poet and man. 
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II 


Since it served his needs for seventy-five years, the body that 
Longfellow inhabited and faced the world with must have been a 
fairly adequate instrument, but it certainly did not serve him with- 
out complaining. “Pain never kills any one,” he wrote G. W. Greene 
in 1874, “but is a most uncomfortable bedfellow.” 

His first serious illness was in childhood, when he suffered an 
infected foot, which became so bad that at one time amputation 
was feared. In 1828, while he was living with the Persiani family 
in Rome, he was very ill with rheumatic fever, of which he always 
believed he must have died but for the devoted nursing of these 
kindly Italian friends, and especially of the eldest daughter of the 
house, Madame Julia. During the winter of 1847-1848 he was 
operated upon for a varicose vein. In the summer of 1856 a slight 
but persistent injury to his knee, which he struck upon mounting a 
railway carriage, compelled him to cancel a proposed trip to Europe. 
In later years we hear of rheumatism and lumbago and, at the very 
end, of vertigo and “nervous prostration.” During the last year of his 
life he had a blemish removed from his cheek. The newspapers re- 
ported this as a malignant growth, which report annoyed him 
greatly, and which he carefully denied to all his correspondents. 

But these comparatively serious disabilities were not what 
troubled him most. A Bowdoin student in his early teens, he was 
already seriously concerned about his health. “Ever since I have 
been here I have been troubled—with a continuing swimming and 
aching in my head—a fullness and heaviness—I hardly know what 
to call it. Sometimes a continual pain (at times less or more violent) 
from morning till night.” Two months later he tells his mother that 
he never feels well in the middle of the day. “About eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon I begin to feel dull and exceedingly stupid, and do 
not have a clear idea until supper-time.” In 1839 he writes Sam 
Ward that he has not been well for a year, and by this time he is 
firmly convinced that mental work is the cause. “This pulling by 
the head (as oxen do in some countries) is not conducive to health, 
I am persuaded.” Early in his Harvard professorship he secures leave 
to go to Europe for the water cure, whence he sends Sumner a gen- 
eralization and a dire prophecy, both the outgrowth of the previ- 
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ously expressed theory. “Begging your pardon for the insult, I do 
not believe anyone can be perfectly well, who has a brain and a 
heart. You will not be well long, and I consider Corny [Felton] an 
invalid, though he is not aware of it.” 

Insomnia plagued him for years. So, too, did “the goddess Neu- 
ralgia,” who claimed his homage not later than the early fifties and 
never really gave up her hold on him thereafter. His journals are 
saturated with neuralgia: it must never be forgotten that he lived 
much of his later life with neuralgia as a background. Cold, windy 
weather made it worse. “A day of pain; cowering by the fire’—such 
is one entry in 1855. It might last for days or even weeks at a time. 
“Great tides of pain go ebbing and flowing among the piers of the 
teeth perpetually.” In addition to the neuralgia there was dyspepsia 
—“almost crazed with this infernal firebrand burning my life out”— 
which made him feel quite savage at times. These are both demons 
which moderns know well. But the progress of dental science has 
saved us from the terrible toothaches which afflicted Longfellow. 
“I am a martyr to toothache; and for three months have not been 
free from it for a day.” In 1838 he had an extraction. “The dentist 
tugged away merrily . . . for five minutes. At length it came out. 
He said he never knew one to come so hard.” Even so, it did not 
stop the pain. 

But for a writer and a scholar, there was one other affliction which 
was even worse than any of these. “Oh for a pair of eyes to work 
with!” 

What was wrong with them is difficult to say. His brother says 
that shortly before his marriage he “overstrained his eyes, using 
them in the twilight,” an explanation which modern oculists would 
surely regard very skeptically. “Nearly a year ago,” he himself 
writes in June 1844, “writing in the twilight, a partial blindness fell 
upon me suddenly. For some time I walked in a world of shadows, 
seeing men as trees. By great care (and no coffee) I have now got 
so far as to write a short letter, and to read at intervals during the 
day, an hour or two in all.” 

In the first year of their marriage, he and F anny went to New 
York to consult the great Dr. Samuel Elliott, who was as reassuring 
_ as he could be. But progress was slow. “I still remain half blind,” 
he tells Duyckinck in 1848, “seeing only at favorable hours and in 
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favorable lights. . . .” In these years, Mrs. Longfellow, fortunately 
herself an excellent linguist, was both able and willing to lend him 
her eyes. It is hard to see how he could have done his work without 
her. Because of his handicap, the first draft of Evangeline was 
scrawled in pencil before the fire, without looking at his pad. 

Longfellow was fortunate, however, in being able to retain much 
of his physical vigor and most of his mental vigor well into old 
age—until his health broke finally, and rather suddenly, shortly be- 
fore his death. It is true that he always seemed much older after 
his wife’s death, but this was simply because so much of his joy in 
life had died with her. During the last years, his interest in his chil- 
dren and grandchildren helped him to be forward-looking. Some of 
the poems he wrote toward the end are among his best. He con- 
tinued to buy books until he died, and within six months of his 
death he was planning, with the Cambridge Dante Society, to pub- 
lish Benvenuto de Imola’s commentary on The Divine Comedy. 
“Within a year,” he writes Greene, “we shall have the first volume 
ready for the press; and if we can get subscribers enough, it will be 
published without delay.” 

This does not mean that he was unconscious either of the passing 
of inexorable time or of the terror of mortality. As he approaches 
his fifty-eighth birthday, he finds that “anniversaries are growing 
too sad to talk about. The milestones begin to look like tombstones, 
and one seems to be whirling along through a churchyard.” Nor 
does he wonder that Greene should shrink from preparing George 
Sumner’s reminiscences in 1878. “Old letters are very sad and de- 
pressing. I have a good mind to burn all I have. I certainly shall 
never read them.” 

In the larger aspects, however, nobody ever grew old more grace- 
fully. It is only in little things that the strain shows, and Caroline 
Ticknor tells us how he rebuked her father when he tried to help 
him on with his overcoat: “Never do that. A young man does not 
need it, and an old man does not want it.” And Longfellow himself 
tells of the day that was spoiled by the well-meaning conductor of 
a public vehicle, who cried out loudly upon his entrance, “Please 
pass forward and make room for this old gentleman.” “I consoled 
myself,” says Longfellow, “as well as I could with the remembrance 
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that even the Roman Emperors in their triumphs had some one to 
remind them that they were mortal.” 

In these days of “psychosomatic” medicine, one can hardly avoid 
asking oneself whether there was an element of hypochondria in 
Longfellow’s illnesses. The question arises again in connection with 
his brother Sam, whose “poor health” is blamed for his having had 
a much less important ministerial career than, in view of his un- 
doubted abilities, it would have been reasonable to expect for him. 
Moreover, both the father and the mother were invalids during their 
later years. 

Longfellow more than once calls himself a hypochondriac. (Per- 
haps this is the best proof we could ask that he was not.) “The heart 
of a hypochondriac is like a chamber, into which the sun never 
shines; and whose windows look out upon a graveyard. All within 
is sad and sombre; all without reminds him of the end of his nature.” 
“A kind of sleepiness of the soul,” he calls it once, “in which I feel 
a general indifference to all things.” When Sam Ward is ill, he ad- 
vises him to seek “the seat and origin” of his complaint “in the heart 
and not in the stomach.” And after he has hurt his knee in 1856 
Mrs. Longfellow suggests to Sumner that the injury is not wholly 
physical. “I think he would be refreshed if once in Europe, but he 
has no heart to go.” 


Il 


If a man feels that sedentary habits are wrecking his health, the 
natural remedy would seem to be exercise. But in Longfellow’s time, 
and with his tastes and temperament, this was less simple than it 
might seem. 

His sister Annie does not go along with those who would suggest 
an indifference to sports and games on his part even during his boy- 
hood. “Of athletic games—I should say he was fond of all boys’ 
games, balls, kites, swimming, and snowballing, coasting, and skat- 
ing. ...” But she carefully exempts “guns, cannons, fortifications, 
and every form of the military.” Henry’s early horror of guns was 
one of the things his mother told Fanny on her first visit to Portland, 
and Fanny was pleased to find that he shared this trait with her. But 
Annie’s account continues: _ 
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A servant girl for twelve years in the family, who was very fond of 
. .. [Henry] used to tell of his getting her, in confidence, to put cotton- 
wool in his ears so he should not hear the guns so plainly on 4th of July— 
he was always for peace and not for war. At what age that was I cannot 
say. He was too tender hearted to enjoy gunning and shooting birds with 
his brother. I well remember his coming home one day with his eyes full 
of tears, and so grieved in heart because he had shot a robin. 


In later years, when his daughter Edith visited the White Moun- 
tains, she found it unnatural to think of her father as having en- 
joyed the so-called “manly” sports there, even in his youth. “How 
beautiful Lake Sebago is!” she writes him. “I tried to look at it with 
your eyes and remember how you loved it when a boy and went 
there—fishing Aunt Anne says but I cannot believe it and prefer to 
think it was to admire the beauties of nature.” She continues, and 
with gentle irony, “Then as we passed through Hiram we saw the 
old Wadsworth house in the distance through the trees, and Rattle- 
snake mountain where as tradition says the Poet Longfellow used 
to play in his youthful days—a sort of infant Hercules I suppose.” 

Frank Stearns says that Longfellow persuaded his son Charley to 
give up pigeons for target-shooting, and even objected to the shoot- 
ing of crows until it was explained to him that they preyed on song- 
birds. According to the Duke of Argyll, he was so much annoyed by 
boys who prowled about the Craigie House with their guns that on 
one occasion he rushed out to threaten them with the law. Once 
he thanks a correspondent for a poem about fox-hunting, “beautiful 
notwithstanding its subject, for which I have no sympathy.” In 
1858-1859 he was tempted to join an “Adirondack Club” but finally 
decided against it: 


Agassiz, Lowell, Emerson and some others have gone to the Adirondack 
country, to camp out and do many wonders. Agassiz is to weigh the 
brains of trout, which the others are to catch. Emerson has bought himself 
a double-barreled shot gun for the occasion; on hearing which, I respect- 
fully declined joining the party! They have been out ten days, and so far 
we have not heard of anybody’s being shot. 


The only thing that surprises me about Longfellow in this con- 
nection is his strangely tolerant attitude toward the bullfight, which 
he encountered in Spain during his first trip to Europe. It is true 
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that this atrocity is condemned in The Spanish Student and, by im- 
plication, in “Torquemada,” but the discussion in Outre-Mer is 
tolerant, and there is no out-and-out condemnation in the poet’s 
own letters and journals. In 1827 he writes: 


The Bull-fight. The best of the season. A great number of horses killed. 
A great many hairbreadth escapes of Picadores:—a bandarillero tossed in 
the air—one of the afficionados:—a good lesson for him. 


Two years later he tells Alexander Slidell Mackenzie that he 
wishes he had seen more bullfights, but this is clearly part of his 
general nostalgia for Spain. And here, perhaps, is where the clue to 
the problem must be sought. The young Longfellow may well have 
been so beglamoured of Spain that he could not bring himself to 
condemn outright any characteristic Spanish institution. 

“Exercise, of course, is not sport. Longfellow’s views concerning 
it ranged all the way from his early notion that his frame required 
a great deal of it to his late, probably humorous remark to Howells 
“that one got a great deal of exercise in putting on and off one’s 
overcoat and overshoes.” From time to time he went in for walking, 
skating, rowing, boxing, swimming, gardening, and using an ap- 
paratus in the house, but he does not seem to have been very zealous 
in pursuing any of these practices. Even walking had its drawbacks. 
“But I begin to find that it takes two to take a walk; yes, and a dog.” 
All in all, he probably enjoyed bathing most—“my element is cold 
water —and there is one rapturous description of “a magnificent 
bath” at evening in the river, “the sunset seeming to mingle with 
the water.” But by the time Richard Henry Dana became his son- 
in-law not even this tempted him greatly: 


He took little exercise but walking, and when the weather was hot he 
would stop, or walk slowly, to avoid getting too warm which he believed 
dangerous, at least for him. He did not ride horseback, nor care to drive. 
He seldom took sea-baths in the cold water of Nahant; and although his 
brother-in-law kept a well-appointed and well-manned yacht moored right 
off the cottage, he did not often go sailing,—and when he did so, it was 
more for the sake of the company than the sail, and of yacht-racing, like 
all competitive sports, he was not in sympathy. He did not skate or play 
any of the out-door games then prevalent among young men, though as 
for that, few grown men did in America in those days. 
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But if Longfellow neglected exercise as a health measure, he 
cannot be accused of having overlooked any other remedies. He was 
not fanatical about medical theory, for as late as 1867 he had his 
whole family vaccinated, but insofar as he had any convictions in 
this area, he was a homeopath. He urged homeopathy on his father 
as early as 1841, and it troubled him to have Charley under the care 
of an allopath after he had been wounded in the Civil War. He also 
had an unshaken faith in hydropathy, to which he submitted himself 
both in Europe and in America, and which he urged tirelessly upon 
everybody he knew. “It is useless for me to reiterate, like an idiot 
or a parrot, my one idea “Water Cure!’” Fanny found it difficult to 
share his faith that a summer at Brattleboro would help his eyes, 
“but,” she says, “I think his general health will undoubtedly [bene- 
fit]; he enjoys the perpetual bathing so much, and is tempted with 
so much exercise and appetite.” He himself was unshaken, even 
when the results were less impressive than he had expected. “If I 
could have staid through the Autumn, I should have come back in 
the first order, with a new pair of eyes and stomach to match.” Once 
he even commended the water cure to his brother Stephen as a 
remedy for loss of memory! 

But he did not confine himself to hydropathy or to any one 
remedy. As he himself says, he tried everything. In 1830 he writes 
to his sister Annie: 


I avail myself of a moment’s leisure before breakfast, to tell you that 
I am in the most flourishing state of health imaginable. I attribute it to 
my early rising and to drinking milk. Let me prescribe to you a remedy 
for lassitude far better than your dumb-bells—it is a universal panacea, a 
true catholicon. 

You must rise with the sun—or to be uniform at six o’clock; and as soon 
as you are out of bed take a tumbler of milk with an egg in it—which you 
must swallow whole. After this go and take a short walk, as much in the 
shade as possible. 

If you will have faith in me, and I speak from experience—you will 
find this exceedingly beneficial. Why, the person who rises early enjoys 
ten per cent more of life at this season, than he who drags himself down 
to breakfast at ten. 


For insomnia, he ranged all the way from sleeping medicines to 
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willing himself to sleep, but the cure for neuralgia brought by a 
“mysterious stranger” was the most picturesque remedy he essayed. 
He described it to Greene on February 28, 1875: 


Two evenings ago a mysterious stranger came to see me; said he had 
heard that I was suffering from Neuralgia and had brought me a sover- 
eign remedy. He then opened a small parcel, which he held in his hand 
and produced a belt of wash-leather, lined with fine red flannel. He said 
it was a medicated belt, with the remedy quilted in between the belt 
and lining. He also produced a small breast-plate of the same make and 
materials, and a vial of homeopathic pellets. 

Being naturally credulous, and despairing of all remedies hitherto tried, 
I told him to leave his wares and come back at the end of a week to learn 
the result. 

On going to bed I put the medicated armor on, and slept seven hours 
without waking. In the morning my head was better; and today is no 
worse, at all events. Last night’s sleep was seven hours, with only one 


break. 


On the seventh of March he reported, further, “that the magic 
belt and breast-plate have not yet produced any perceptible effect 
on my head, though I have worn them day and night for ten days. 
But during all this time I have had every night seven hours of un- 
broken sleep.” On March 12 he sent Greene a set by post, from 
which that man of many ills experienced no benefit whatever. Long- 
fellow was as experimental about it all as even Sir Francis Bacon 
could have been. “Perhaps you did not wear it long enough. Perhaps 
there is no virtue in it.” And he adds, “I have had a very hard week 
of it. The headache continues unabated and sometimes worse than 
ever. Nothing does it any good except the mild weather.” 

If Longfellow was a hypochondriac, it is clear that he was a 
singularly patient one. “You must not . . . be troubled about me,” 
he writes as late as 1875. “I shall worry through it.” He himself was 
of the opinion, in youth at any rate, that the balance between his 
body and his mind was very “nice,” its delicacy causing him to ex- 
press his admiration for those who accomplished something in the 
world in spite of greater handicaps than his own. In truth, his 
achievements in this connection were not miraculous, but in view of 
the work he accomplished, they cannot be called altogether negli- 
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gible either. He did not drive himself through good health and bad 
as some men do, for that was not his way, but there was a quiet, 
steady persistence which brought results in the end. 

This was determined along with much else, by what, for want of 
a better word, we may call Longfellow’s temperament. This was 
more complex than has been generally recognized. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Man Within 


I 


Probably no man ever achieved eminence with less strenuousness 
in his disposition than Longfellow. Non clamor, sed amor was the 
perfectly characteristic motto on his bookplate; Wordsworth himself 
could not have been surer that 


The gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult of the soul. 


“He did not flare out in convulsive eruptions,” writes James Taft 
Hatfield, “but fulfilled his missions ohne Hast, aber ohne Rast.” One 
visitor reports his closing all the shutters of his house against a 
thunderstorm, and remarking that he disliked anything violent. He 
finds it difficult to believe in the necessity of painful or strenuous 
methods even in medicine, and when he reads Frémont’s account of 
his Rocky Mountain expedition, the hardships impress him more 
than all the adventure. Before the Civil War at least, that kind of 
thing seemed to him to belong largely to the past: “At the present 
day we are seldom called upon for the exercise of heroic virtue.” 

Even in his dealings with books this comforting note is struck. 
Sumner, he tells Greene in 1877, “brought away from Italy a vast 
amount of knowledge; while I brought away little more than 
memories and impressions,—a kind of golden atmosphere, which 
has always illuminated my life.” Sumner’s zest in reading amazed 
him too, and his insatiability in such matters as looking at pictures. 
“For my part,” says Longfellow, “I cannot take in so much at once. 
It fatigues my brain and body.” Though he had a scholar’s appre- 
ciation of great tragic literature, his great sensitiveness often made 
it difficult for him to enjoy a tragedy. In 1860, Fanny Kemble’s read- 
ing of Othello put him out of spirits all next day. “Hearing tragedies 
_ is not cheering to the heart of man.” He stayed home the next night 
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when she read Hamlet, though it was her last reading of the season 
and he was devoted to her. He was glad, too, when he got through 
with the “Inferno” portion of The Divine Comedy, and the reading 
of The Greek Anthology inspired an overwhelming feeling of melan- 
choly. All in all, he takes the general leisurely tone of one who 
believes with his own Ser Federigo that 


“All things come round to him who will but wait,” 
or, as Ernest Longfellow sums it up: 


... he always thought it best not to do a thing. He had none of the 
adventurous spirit. “To stay at home is best,” he wrote. He hated excess 
or extremes. He disliked extreme cold or extreme heat, and believed in 
the juste milieu in everything. . . . He was not a rushing river, boiling 
and tumbling over rocks, but the placid stream flowing through the quiet 
meadows. 


II 


One would expect such a man as this to be very sensitive to his 
surroundings. Moreover, one would expect him to be dependent 
upon congenial surroundings, not only for his happiness but for 
effective functioning also. All this is true of Longfellow, and true 
in an eminent degree. In Hyperion he remarks that “There are per- 
sons in this world to whom all local associations are naught. The 
genius of the place speaks not to them.” Clearly he was not among 
them, and his awareness along this line qualified him eminently for 
the editorship of Poems of Places. He was as alive to place as the 
most sensitive cat that ever lived; sometimes he even wanted to 
inhabit all the places he had loved simultaneously! But even when 
he found himself where he most longed to be, a shadow across the 
face of the sun could change everything for him. “My mornings are 
glorious and so are the evenings and nights,” he confides to his 
journal. “But the afternoons, the last three hours of the sun, are 
inexpressibly gloomy.” Even his lectures were spoiled for him if he 
had to give them in an unsuitable room or before unattractive aud- 
itors. “How very sensitive I am to the appearance of my scholars.” 

Longfellow was the child of a beautiful city and a pleasant, com- 
fortable home. The Wadsworth-Longfellow House was two years 
a-building, the first house in Portland whose all four walls were 
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brick. The brick was imported from Philadelphia, and there was 
enough of it to make the walls sixteen inches thick. The parlor, 
largest in the city, had the first piano in town. 

When the young man went to college at Brunswick, he found it 
necessary to live under very Spartan conditions, but even then he 
called upon his sisters to decorate his rooms for him. When he went 
abroad the first time, it was his aim to live as economically as pos- 
sible yet “respectably and genteelly.” The first home he occupied 
after his marriage pleased him very much except for “the style of 
the paper-hangings, which cry aloud against the taste of my land- 
lord and predecessor. Stripes of the most odious colors in all the 
parlors and chambers—and in the front entry green parrots dancing 
on the slack wire.” At the Craigie House, on the other hand, he lived 
in something like luxury, even from the beginning, when he was 
only a boarder; his mother gives us a vivid glimpse of a visit she 
paid him there in a letter she sent to her husband in Portland: 


On our return we made a very pleasant call on Henry, who was stand- 
ing at the front door in his rich morning gown to receive us. His spacious 
airy rooms and fine cherries were very refreshing after our warm ride. 
We were amused with his portfolio of Spanish scenes, and representations 
of churches, mosques, and minarets. . . . After dinner while James and 
Mary were at the other house Mr. Roelker came in and played to me 
“Believe Me” and “She Wore a Wreath of Roses.” The piano has improved 
in sound, by transportation. Cambridge air and Cambridge high ceilings 
and folding doors are very favorable to its tones. 


As fame came, and with the house in his own possession, he 
crammed it with objets dart and thousands upon thousands of 
books, creating a scholar’s paradise, which has happily been pre- 
served to delight the scholars of a later and more troubled day. 


When you come to Cambridge [he writes Greene in 1877], you will 
find George Washington brought down from his station on the stairs, and 
standing in the hall below, where he can be better seen. In his place you 
will see an old Dutch clock, whose silver chimes will lull you to sleep at 
night. At the half-hours it strikes the coming hour, to give timely warning. 
The hours are struck on a larger bell, and the chimes “shiver the air into 
a mist of sound.” On top is a figure of Time, with scythe and hour-glass 
attended by four other figures, representing the seasons—all beautifully 
carved in wood. This is my latest plaything. 
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His “playthings” included land and view as well as house, for 
in his time the Craigie House was a country residence. Emest 
speaks of the satisfaction the poet always found in the view of the 
Charles from his front door: “.. . often have I seen him come out 
on his front steps bareheaded, merely to gaze at it, either in its 
noonday haze or lit up with the splendors of sunset.” Nor did he 
spare any effort to keep everything about it just the way he wanted 
it: 

You will have heard of our safe arrival at the Craigie [thus he writes 
Charley after returning from his last trip to Europe]. We are fast return- 
ing to our old ways, after the dissipation of travel. One nuisance presents 
itself at the outset. The Brighton Meadows opposite are in danger of 
being filled with the intolerable slaughterhouses which render that town 
uninhabitable. To counteract this we are getting up a subscription to buy 
some seventy acres along the bank of the river, and give them to the 
College for gardens and walks, to be kept open forever. This is of great 
importance, and we have all subscribed. Shall I put you down for five 
hundred dollars, which is what Ermest gives, and each of the girls? I have 
succeeded in getting control of the land, and if I can fill up the subscrip- 
tion all will be right. 


No one who has visited Emerson’s house at Concord, Massachu- 
setts, will need to be told that the sage did not quite live in squalor 
there, yet as early as the mid-century he seems to have been re- 
pelled by the sybaritism he perceived at the Craigie House: “If 
Socrates were here, we could go and talk with him; but Longfellow 
we cannot go and talk with; there is a palace, and servants, and a 
row of bottles of different colored wines, and wine glasses, and fine 
coats.” 

Longfellow himself may seem to support Emerson when he re- 
marks that his life at the Craigie House reminds him of the Em- 
peror Domitian, and somewhat more convincingly, to my mind, 
when he records how uncomfortable both he and Fanny felt when 
the carpets had to be taken up to be cleaned. “Fanny could not get 
the desolate rooms out of her mind. Think they must be haunted.” 

But if this be sybaritism, it must seem to us today sybaritism of 
a peculiarly naive and innocent kind—unless, that is, we wish to 
make something of the shower-bath Longfellow had installed and 
which he used and enjoyed as early as 1846, when a shower-bath in 
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a home must have been almost as much of a luxury as a private 
swimming pool is today. Basically it is not possessions that corrupt 
but the owner’s dependence upon and enslavement to them. Long- 
fellow held the Craigie House on no tighter rein than many an 
honest workman has held the third floor back. 

At Nahant, however, it was all different. Despite his love for the 
sea, Longfellow was never really happy at Nahant, though he con- 
tinued to spend his summers there because his family loved the 
place. For one thing, he had the idea that the climate did not agree 
with him—‘T never feel well at Nahant. . . .” Again he calls the place 
“a kind of St. Helena on which I am imprisoned. For a vacation life, 
it is altogether too still and uneventful. We have quiet enough and 
solitude enough in Cambridge. For a change we need more society 
and more gaiety.” Moreover, he objects that he is not really on the 
sea. Instead, he is “cooped up in a small house, in the village, with 
only a strip of sea in sight.” But the worst of it is that he is unable 
to write at Nahant, “shut up in little rooms, without a table to write 
on, and hardly a place to lay a book.” 

Fanny understood and sympathized with these and kindred diff- 
culties. She was also intelligent enough not to take any of them too 
seriously. Thus she writes her husband's sister, Mary Greenleaf, 
when his retirement from Harvard is imminent: “The boys wear upon 
him a good deal with their turbulent life and I think he will be far 
happier now he has taken this step and lessened the burden of his 
cares. He has the sensitive poetical temperament and feels the 
worry of many things another would not suffer from.” Once he 
wanted to shift his summers to Stockbridge, “and if I did not re- 
member his sufferings from heat at the Melville House,” says Fanny, 
looking back to the time they had stayed there, “I should think it 
probably best for all of us—but the children thrive here, certainly, 
famously,” and so she decided to stay at Nahant, knowing in her 
heart that he would be no better off inland once the novelty had 
worn off. 


III 


With such a temperament Longfellow was naturally much at the 
mercy of the weather also. Once, to be sure, he declares that he does 
not “care a fig for the weather, if I can only be left quiet.” But this 
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was a curiously uninformed self-judgment. He is much more clear- 
sighted when he writes, “The weather is cruel; and I who depend 
so much upon climate for pleasant sensations, suffer martyrdom.” 

Apparently he suffered more actual discomfort from cold than 
many people do. “Bitter cold; six degrees below zero. What a foe to 
civilization such cold weather is! Who wants to shave, or dress, or 
be elegant in such weather!” For him this is indeed sounding the 
depths. Again, “I consider extreme cold as degrading and demoral- 
izing. It reduces one to the level of the Esquimaux. With it there 
can be no courtesy or kindness or refinement. The less one has to 
do with it the better.” It makes him wonder how the Icelandic 
skalds were ever able to compose anything! 

Fog struck Longfellow as romantic—“mysterious, transfiguring all 
things”—but he often expresses his dislike for what other people 
regard as the much more romantic snow. He was not unaware of 
its beauty. “The first snow is beautiful. The pure and spotless flakes 
descend to earth like the souls of children.” Sometimes he even 
applies his poetic fancy to it: “I feel sometimes as if the house were 
a ship frozen in the ice, and that a thaw will come and we shall 
drift away southward.” But when it blanketed the earth and swal- 
lowed up everything else and blotted it out, then he was oppressed 
and overwhelmed by it, as Katherine Mansfield was. Once he even 
notes that it produces nausea, “particularly when melting in the 
sun,” and attributes this to its effect on the nerves of the eye. So 
what he really liked was “a snowless winter,” with “brown, bare 
branches against purple skies morning and evening.” 

Unfortunately, however, it was not only bad weather which 
lowered Longfellow’s resistance, and wore him out, and made him 
incapable of producing anything; good weather often had precisely 
the same effect. Sometimes inspiration is lacking, sometimes leisure, 
sometimes merely the will. Intellectually he may have been “con- 
vinced that it is sheer laziness, when a poet refrains from writing 
because he is ‘not in the mood,” etc., yet the excuse appears in his 
journals again and again. “The lazy days drag onward. I cannot 
write.” “Cannot get back into the poetic mood.” And, more elab- 
orately, “Truly I know not how the days pass. A letter, a lecture— 
and lo! it is dinner time! A walk in the garden and lo! it is evening. 
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A sleep, a forgetfulness—and lo! it is morning!” He even made a 
poem about it, praying that a song might come to him 


With just enough of bitterness to be 
A medicine to this sluggish mood, and start 
The life-blood in my veins, and so impart 
Healing and help in this dull lethargy! 


Summer in general was bad for his muse, and if he could not 
write at Nahant, it may be doubted that he would have accom- 
plished much more in Cambridge. Like Milton, he always expected 
a revival of power with the autumn—perhaps this is why October 
was his favorite month—but his hopes were not always realized. 
Nor was it only in summer that his sluggishness plagued him. Once 
he records, amusingly, having attended a lecture at which there 
were “only eleven people, and four of them asleep, of which I was 
one.” And it was in March that he repined over the bitter necessity 
of creeping to bed at nine because he could not stay awake, “stuffed 
with daylight, like a drowsy peasant ‘stuffed with distressful bread.’” 

His principal complaint against teaching was, as we have seen, 
that it kept him from writing, yet he often wasted the leisure he 
had. And after his retirement he shows a tendency to transfer the 
blame for the lack of productiveness which he still laments to the 
demands of social and family life: “Alas! alas! I thought that when 
I left the College, I should have some leisure; but I have none. A 
hundred other claimants now take possession of my time; and I am 
as poor as ever in golden leisure!” 


IV 


There may, of course, have been some physical cause for Long- 
fellow’s lethargy. This is the other side of this question: Did Long- 
fellow’s physical illnesses have a mental cause? And so little is 
known about the relationship between the mind and the body that 
both possibilities need to be considered. 

As a child, he was not considered to have a melancholy tempera- 
ment. “An active rogue,” his mother calls him at two, “wishes for 
nothing but singing and dancing.” He was a “bright, pleasant boy” 
also, “sensitive, impressionable; active, eager, impetuous, often im- 
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patient; quick-tempered, but as quickly appeased; kind-hearted and 
affectionate,—the sun-light of the house.” After he had left for 
Europe, his mother writes, “I will not say how much we miss your 
elastic step, your cheerful voice, your melodious flute.” 

Nor did these impressions change as he grew older. “His coming 
into our house,” said one of the intimates of the Bowdoin years, 
“was always like sunshine.” He retained a feeling of youth well into 
advanced years. The poem “A Day of Sunshine” reveals the eager- 
ness of his spirit and his enthusiastic response to life: 


O gift of God! O perfect day: 

Whereon shall no man work, but play; 
Whereon it is enough for me, 

Not to be doing, but to bel! 


It is true that even these lines suggest some of the same want of 
energy that appeared also in other aspects, but it is only fair to 
Longfellow to point out that he was not one of those who have to 
drug themselves with work of illusionary significance in order to 
find life endurable. . 

However all this may be, there is no doubt that Longfellow was 
often overcome by a causeless, dull apathy, which sometimes devel- 
oped into a positive, active misery. “Misericordia! I have fallen into 
a state of dullness and apathy quite woeful! No life—no keen sensa- 
tions; but a dismal lethargy hanging about me like a darkness.” 
This note is struck again and again in his journals; it is the only 
element in them which makes them, at times, dull reading; the 
reader of the printed text gets no idea of this, for Samuel Longfellow 
carefully edited out most of this material. Sometimes it even goes 
to the length of a mystical terror and foreboding. “O heavy heart, 
be comforted! A kind of panic and wild alarm has seized upon me, 
which I cannot control! God be merciful to me!” And a few months 
later: “I have fallen into a strange state of discouragement and 
apathy of mind. It seems as if some great change—some great destiny 
were impending over me. I am restless, and my imagination is filled 
with images of gloom.” Not even his completely happy marriage 
seems to have been able to produce abiding good spirits in him. 

Those who met Longfellow casually got little or no inkling of this 
side of his nature, for it was never his habit to wear his heart upon 
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his sleeve. Probably he did not often inflict it even upon those he 
lived with. I doubt that it generally got much farther than a journal 
entry, and even here he was restrained by his knowledge that 
“death picks the locks of all portfolios, and throws the contents into 
the street for the public to scramble for.” In his early days, however, 
he was still capable of some such romantic display-piece as this: 


The day was pleasant, with shifting clouds and sunshine. They told 
me I was in great spirits; and yet at the bottom of my heart I was sad. 
It was the surface .only, stirred by the passing breeze, and catching the 
sunshine of the moment. This is one of the mysteries of our nature, which 
can be illustrated though perhaps not explained. It has an analogy in 
music. I have often observed that amid a chorus of a hundred voices at 
their loudest pitch—and the sound of a hundred instruments—horns and 
flutes and drums and trumpets and viols—that amid all this whirlwind of 
the vexed air—I could distinguish the melancholy vibration of a single 
string, touched by a finger. It had a very mournful, sobbing sound. Thus 
amid the splendor of a festival—amid the rushing—noisy crowd—and choral 
song and sounds of gladness, and a thousand mingling emotions—dis- 
tinctly audible to the mind’s ear, are the pulsations of some single melan- 
choly chord of the heart, touched by the finger of memory. And it has a 
mournful, sobbing sound. 


Longfellow’s Inaugural Address at Bowdoin finds melancholy in 
the nature of the poetic temperament itself: 


It has been said that the poetical temperament is a melancholy one; 
that the waters of Helicon possess that property which has been ascribed 
by Italian historians to those of the river Duero, that they make all who 
drink of them mournful and dejected. It has been said, and truly said; 
for he who regards this world only from the far flight of his imagination 
and the ideal heaven of the poetic mind, will behold it veiled in clouds 
and shadows. 


With this it is interesting to compare Paul Elmer More’s impres- 
sion of the tone of Longfellow’s poetry. It was the bachelor Whit- 
tier, says More, who wrote of “the peace and protection of the 
home,” while the family man Longfellow “dwelt more on the fore- 
bodings and memories of loss.” “Even in his child poems there often 
lurks a shadow of anxiety.” 
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Vv 


Longfellow’s lethargy, if that is the term to use, appears in his 
attitude toward travel also. In his youth he was an eager traveler 
who bravely turned his dreams of absorbing Old World culture into 
reality. During his early years in Cambridge, when academic duties 
kept him at home, he was eager to return to Europe: “I chanced 
to cast my eye this morning upon a map of Italy, where my old 
route was marked in red,—the red vein of my young life-blood. In- 
stantly I went mad for travel. It is spring, and the sun shines bright; 
and it seems a waste of life to stay here.” The same restlessness 
might be stimulated by reading or the receipt of a letter. “I do not 
like this sedentary life. I want action. I want to travel. Am too ex- 
cited, too tumultuous inwardly. And my health suffers from all this.” 
But during his years of retirement from teaching, when he could 
have gone abroad any time he chose, he went only once, in 1868, 
for by this time he preferred to do his traveling in books: 


Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes, 

I turn the world round with my hand 
Reading these poets’ rhymes. 


By this time he disliked getting ready to go to Nahant almost as 
much as packing up for Europe: in 1859 he is much impressed by 
the little fuss one of his friends was making about his preparations 
to spend a summer in the Pyrenees. “I wish that you would come 
here for once,” writes Bernard Roelker from New York. “I should 
like to go with you to my favorite spots in Central Park. But you 
seem to have become stationary, and live in your accustomed place 
without change.” 

Sumner was much hurt in 1868 that Longfellow would not visit 
him in Washington before he sailed. 


You will not come [he wrote sadly]. In humble sorrow I confess the 
small temptation I can offer—especially to one who has joys still left to 
him at home. I am unhappy at the thought that we shall not meet again 
soon—perhaps never in this world. 

You go abroad with joyous children. I stay at home alone with nobody 
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to care for me. Life is a burden hard to bear in such a desolation as is 
mine. 


Even so, Longfellow did not change his mind. He merely wrote: 


I wish you were going to Europe instead of me; for I had rather stay 
at home. I take it as a medicine; and hope great things from it in that 
point of view. But all the arrangements are perplexing and tedious. 


In better spirits, a few days later, he began “to think the life at 
sea will be very agreeable.” But in July he wrote Sumner from 
Shanklin, “Travelling is a Paradise of Fools! as someone has said 
before.” And he adds, “London was very hot and very hurried. I was 
whirled about from morning to night, without rest. You remember 
how it is in the season.” Other evidence, however, exists to show 
that he enjoyed the journey more than he had expected to enjoy it, 
lionizing and all. He loved Italy when he found himself there 
briefly, without having planned it beforehand, and found it hard 
to tear himself away. “It is such a surprise to me to be here, that I 
enjoy it more than anything else we have seen.” 

None of this, however, changed his attitude toward traveling at 
all. In 1872 he was invited to come to London to preside at the 
Royal Literary Fund Dinner (which, to do him justice, was the kind 
of function he would have declined with equal alacrity if the meet- 
ing had been held in Boston). When they asked him if he would 
consider coming in 1873 he declined again. “I have just met Hors- 
ford in the street,” he writes Greene in 1880. “He is going to Europe 
with one or two of his daughters! How glad I am that I am not 
going!” 

VI 

The most interesting aspect of this sluggish side of Longfellow’s 
nature is that it should coexist, as it did, with an intensely nervous 
sensitiveness. What he writes of one special occasion has a general 
application: “I am at one and the same time listless and restless.” 

Incidentally, this is not the only paradox to be encountered in 
him. He was friendly, kindly, and affectionate, yet he was intensely 
reserved. He was fastidious, but he never lost the common touch. 
He was “cultivated,” as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps observed, “almost 
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to the capacity of his nature,” yet “he had retained his sincerity 
almost to the point of naiveté.” He was steeped in European culture 
and he lived luxuriously in a beautiful house, but he voiced the 
aspirations of the great body of the American people as no other 
poet has ever succeeded in doing it, before or since. He was com- 
pletely natural and untheatrical, yet he created an atmosphere 
of glamour about himself comparable to that which envelops a 
great singer or actress, so that he became a legend in his own life- 
time. 

The tendencies we have already noted as making for sluggishness 
and lethargy in Longfellow appear in a more attractive and more 
positive aspect in the calmness and serenity of spirit which his 
friends never failed to sense during his lifetime and which appears 
so prominently in his poetry. “Paul Revere’s Ride,” for example, is 
primarily an action-piece, and as such it is splendidly successful, 
yet I am sure that every sensitive reader of Longfellow must feel 
that the poet strikes his most characteristic note in the interlude in 
which the hero’s friend, having climbed “the tower of the Old North 
Church,” pauses 


to listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 


Ruskin felt very strongly this steadying, calming effect of Long- 
fellow’s presence; Whittier, implicationally, and therefore all the 
more convincingly, testifies to the same quality when, having 
read Evangeline, he rejoices that he himself had not written about 
the expulsion of the Acadians as he had once planned. “If I had 
attempted it I should have spoiled the artistic effect of the poem 
by my indignation at the treatment of the exiles by the Colonial 
government. .. .” 

There is a spiritual quality about this serenity which must not 
be attributed altogether to nature. It did not “come” spontaneously; 
there was an element of discipline and self-conquest involved, and 
it is not fair to Longfellow to ignore the seething world of “nerves” 
and passion that lay beneath his seeming placidity. 

He, at any rate, always thought of himself as possessing an ardent 
and enthusiastic nature—“such an ardent nature as mine’; “my 
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rather effervescent nature’—so much so, indeed, that he some- 
times thought of drudgery itself as a useful ballast. 


Through every fibre of my brain, 

Through every nerve, through every vein, 
I feel the electric thrill, the touch 

Of life, that seems almost too much. 


There could hardly be a more generous and romantic tempera- 
ment than Longfellow was attributed to his other self, Paul Flem- 
ming, in Hyperion, and he nearly matches Paul in his early letters 
to his father about his future literary career. 

His mother’s early letters, testifying to the sunniness of the child’s 
disposition, testify to the restlessness also, and it is clear that her 
husband agreed with her. On March 28, 1824, he writes her from 
Washington: 


Henry says his visit to Boston continues to afford him a great deal of 
pleasure in the retrospect; even more than the anticipation of it did. It 
was so very pleasant that it created a reluctance to return so soon to 
College. I feel that it will not do him any good, but will divert his mind 
from his studies, which I should very much regret. I was apprehensive 
that might be the case, and therefore endeavored to caution him against 
it in my answer to his letter requesting permission to make the visit. He 
is too ardent and wants a little checking, and Stephen requires encourage- 
ment and exciting. 


If one is inclined to dismiss this as referring to the ardor of youth 
merely, no such explanation can be entered for a letter which Long- 
fellow himself wrote Sumner as late as 1863: 


I am afraid some hasty words of mine when you were last here, may 
have moved you to this act of kindness. You know very well, that it is 
one of my infirmities sometimes to speak with more heat than the occa- 
sion requires or justifies. If you think I did so on that occasion, pardon 
and forget. I did not mean to say anything unkind to you, and trust you 
did not think I was alluding in any way to yourself. 


There must, then, have been a good deal of tension in Long- 
fellow’s inner being: the understanding description of “nerves” in 
“The Beleaguered City” and “The Haunted Chamber” was not 
based on imagination alone: 
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What are ye, O pallid phantoms! 
That haunt my troubled brain? 

That vanish when day approaches, 
And at night return again? 


Some conflicts, some areas of experience a man of such sensitive- 
ness must ignore—unless he wishes to kill himself. There are times 
when Longfellow almost extends sensitiveness to inanimate objects, 
as when, noting the arrival of a steamer, he adds, “What a night 
she must have had of last night—with the snow and the wind.” But 
the element of self-control was always there. We have already seen 
something of his independence as a creative writer, and we have 
still to see that he could be equally independent, when need arose, 
toward his fellowmen. It was not that he was too thick-skinned to 
know self-doubt. He knows it well, but he refuses to permit it to 
overwhelm him. And so he writes, at one stage, even about 
Evangeline: “As I read, I grew discouraged. Alas, how difficult it 
is to produce anything really good! Now I see nothing but the de- 
fects of my work. I hope the critics will not find so many as I do. 
But onward! The poem, like love, must ‘advance or die.’” 

It did advance, and so did his work in general, and his living also. 
It was in this spirit that he met his long disappointment during his 
wooing of Fanny Appleton, and however trite “A Psalm of Life” 
may seem to us, it did mark a genuine crisis in his own spiritual 
experience and a resolute turning away from what he had come to 
regard as the instability of his earlier career. He thought of it as a 
braver and a more sensible and a more Christian way of meeting his 
difficulties than that exemplified by Werther, and in this he was 
quite right. Moreover, he published his spiritual autobiography, 
Hyperion, well knowing the criticism it would evoke but no less 
determined, therefore, to express what was in him. I do not see how 
the publication of that work can be defended as an act of either 
good taste or good judgment, but it was certainly an act of courage. 

This spirit survived into old age, as the great passage in praise 
of achievement in “Morituri Salutamus” remains to testify; it never 


failed him for long. 


All thought and feeling and desire, I said, 
Love, laughter, and the exultant joy of song 
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Have ebbed from me forever! Suddenly o’er me 
They swept again from their deep ocean bed, 

And in a tumult of delight, and strong 

As youth, and beautiful as youth, upbore me. 


Horace E. Scudder, whose reputation as a critic suffers somewhat 
today because he had a habit of keeping his mind upon the subject 
under consideration instead of attempting to find out how “brilliant” 
he could be about it, made one of the most penetrating observations 
we have concerning Longfellow in this aspect: 


There was no mere avoidance of disturbing elements, nor was his 
serenity the result of favoring conditions; his nature asserted itself in a 
resolute composition of conditions. . . . He deliberately chose and re- 
frained according to a law in his members, and took clear cognizance of 
his nature and its tendencies. 


“Let us die standing.” So Longfellow writes Sumner as he waits 
for the carriage to come and take him to Hawthorne’s funeral. And 
he adds, “I am full of faith, hope, and good heart!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


_ The Last Infirmity 


I 


Though the admiring attitude of many of his contemporaries gave 
Longfellow an excellent opportunity to think well of himself, he is 
generally considered a reasonably modest man. He seems to have 
felt at least a normal need of reassurance from others as to his 
worth, as he shows when passing on a compliment to his friend 
Greene. “It is of great importance,” he says, “for a man to know 
how he stands with his friends. At least I think so; and it has often 
given me pain to think that some of my friends set no very high 
value upon me.” Once, too, he tells his journal that he is never well 
satisfied with himself “save when I am writing something that 
pleases me and seems successful.” 

Like that of most authors, Longfellow’s judgment of his own 
works varied greatly from time to time. In general he tended to 
think his poems better when he was writing them than after they 
got cold. His work on Hiawatha was interrupted by his fears that 
it might lack human interest. On the other hand, the final proofs of 
Evangeline pleased him, and he told his clerical admirer Murphy 
that Evangeline would outlive Hiawatha because it was more sym- 
pathetic. 

Longfellow shunned personal publicity and objected to having 
his private conversation reported in print. He burned his first wife’s 
journal for fear of its falling into other hands, and he even disliked 
the idea of the musical version of “Footsteps of Angels” being sung 
in public. Yet he kept—and preserved—elaborate records of his own 
life, knowing well that many of them would ultimately find their 
way into print; there are even passages in which he explains himself 
to the hypothetical reader. Moreover, he knew that an author re- 
veals himself pitilessly in his work. He never considered writing an 
autobiography, but he defends autobiographers against the charge 
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of “excess and self-conceit.” “In the lives of most men,” he says, 
“there are many things which, if truthfully stated, partake of the 
nature of confessions, and tend rather to mortify than to flatter 
their self-conceit.” Certainly his own Hyperion was naked enough, 
as the cantankerous Orestes Brownson pointed out when it ap- 
peared: 


Had he but idealized his tale, or put on the veil of poetry! But as it is, 
we are embarrassed by his extreme communicativeness, and wonder that 
a man, who seems in other respects to have a mind of delicate texture, 
could write a letter about his private life to a public on which he has 
as yet established no claim. 


But what was the motive behind it all? 


II 


In his early days at least, it is clear that Milton’s “last infirmity 
of noble mind,” the desire for fame, had a strong purchase upon 
Longfellow. In the sonnet “Mezzo Cammin,” written in 1842, he 
speaks of 


The aspiration of my youth, to build 
Some tower of song with lofty parapet. 


But we are not limited to such evidence after the event. His 
boyish eagerness to write shows in the circumstances under which 
he rushed his first poems into print, in his youthful literary inter- 
course with William Browne, and in the way he began printing 
Outre-Mer before he had even found a publisher. 

This does not mean that those who devote themselves ardently 
to their writing—or to any art—are necessarily more ambitious than 
other people, for there are those in whom the impulse to create is so 
powerful that it expresses itself almost without any thought of what 
it may bring in the way of personal emolument. And, by the same 
token, there are people whose energies are so strong, and whose 
need to occupy themselves is so imperative, that whatever they do 
they must do devotedly whether anything comes of it or not. In 
Longfellow’s case, however, we have positive evidence that the 
hunger for fame was there. “The fact is,” he writes his father, on 
December 5, 1824, “and I will not disguise it in the least, for | 
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think I ought not—the fact is, I most eagerly aspire after future 
eminence in literature; my whole soul burns most ardently for it, 
and every earthly thought centres in it.” On the last day of the year, 
the same appetite is expressed even more strongly: “Whatever I do 
study ought to be engaged in with all my soul—for I will be eminent 
in something.”. 

It was Longfellow’s own view that desire for fame died in him 
with his first wife, and Freudian critics like to assume that this was 
because he felt some guilt for her having died during a journey 
which was undertaken to further his literary and scholastic ambi- 
tions. This may be true, but Longfellow nowhere says so. On Jan- 
uary 22, 1836, less than two months after his bereavement, he writes 
Greene, urging him to “banish that “corroding ambition’” of which 
he had spoken: 


You have a higher and nobler motive of action within you, believe me; 
look into your own heart, and you will find the motive there. It is the 
love of what is intellectual and beautiful; the love of literature; the love 
of high converse with the minds of the great and good; and then, the 
speaking the truth in what you write and thereby exercising a good in- 
fluence on those about you, bringing them, as far as you may, to feel a 
sympathy with all that “is lovely and of good report.” Think of this, and 
your heart will be lighter. For my own part, I feel at this moment more 
than ever that fame must be looked upon only as an accessory. If it has 
ever been a principal object with me—which I doubt—it is so no more. 


That this was a true expression of what he felt—or intended to 
feel—is shown by what he wrote in his journal that same night. 
Here he gives thanks for his own freedom from the “corroding 
ambition” which Greene had avowed. “If I know my own heart, I 
labor from a higher motive than this; and so does my friend Greene, 
tho’ he knows it not.” He continues: 


Literary ambition! away with this destroyer of peace and quietude and 
the soul’s self-possession! The scholar should have a higher and holier 
aim than this. He should struggle after truth; he should forget himself in 
communion with the great minds of all ages: and when he writes it should 
be not to immortalize himself, but to make a salutary and lasting im- 
pression on the minds of others. A speaker whose thoughts are occupied 
solely or mainly with himself, generally speaks badly, but when he feels 
the truth and importance of what he is saying, and forgetful of himself 
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strives only to fix this truth in the hearts of his hearers, he generally 
speaks well. Is it not likewise so to a certain extent with writers? 

Let our object, then, be, not to build ourselves up but to build up 
others, and leave our mark upon the age we live in, each according to the 
measure of his talent. To oppose error and vice, and make mankind more 
in love with truth and virtue—this is a far higher motive than mere 
literary ambition. 


I have no doubt that these passages do mark a change in Long- 
fellow’s attitude toward literature. The discussion of “Literary 
Fame” in Hyperion is quite in harmony with them. 

But how was it as time went on, as he continued to devote him- 
self to literature, and fame came in overwhelming measure? Was 
he able to continue to live on those dizzy heights of self-abnegation? 

In 1840 he was impressed by the omnipresence of the passion for 
fame in Dante’s pages. In 1846 he is distressed to note how time 
passes over him leaving no sufficient sense of achievement: 


I am in despair at the swift flight of time, and the utter impossibility 
I feel to lay hold upon anything permanent. All my hours and days go to 
perishable things. College takes half the time; and other people, with 
their interminable letters and poems and requests and demands, take the 
rest. I have hardly a moment to think of my own writings, and am cheated 
of some of life’s fairest hours. This is the extreme of folly; and if I knew 
a man, far off in some foreign land, doing as I do here, I should say he 
was mad. 


Two years later, on his forty-first birthday, he hears “the foot- 
steps of Fate,—_the approaching tread of the stone statue!” but he 
does not specify whether it is the slipping away of life itself which 
he laments or the loss of opportunity to create. A later entry of the 
same year, echoing the “Psalm of Life,” leaves no ambiguity: 


“Tramp, tramp, along the land they drive; 
Splash, splash, along the sea!” 


So go the days of my life; and shall they not leave even footprints? 


In 1853 he is overwhelmed by the skyrocket of Mrs. Stowe. “How 
she is shaking the world with her Uncle Tom’s Cabin! At one step 
she has reached the top of the stair-case up which the rest of us 
climb on our knees year after year.” The next year he wonders 
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“what poetic victories, if any, will be won this year. In that direc- 
tion,” he confesses, “lie my hopes and wishes; nay, my ardent long- 
ings.” 

“Every man is in some sort a failure to himself,” he says in an 
undated entry in his “Table-Talk.” “No one ever reaches the heights 
to which he aspires.” Whether this is an expression of humility or a 
confession of disappointment it would be hard to say. But there can 
be no question what is in his mind when, the very year before his 
death, he reminds himself what a little space even the greatest 
writers illumine—“at most, a little hemisphere of light. Egypt, 
Arabia, Turkey, Persia, China, know nothing of Dante or Shake- 
speare or Milton.” 

There was no time after 1836 when Longfellow was not quite 
clear intellectually just how much—and how little—fame is worth. 
In his later years, it would not have been possible for him to long 
for it; one cannot aspire after that which has already been possessed. 
He accepted it as one who knew what it was: 


The surest pledge of a deathless name 
Is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken— 


and he enjoyed it because he himself so well knew what books might 
mean as friends: 


Therefore I hope, as no unwelcome guest, 

At your warm fireside, when the lamps are lighted, 
To have my place reserved among the rest, 

Nor stand as one unsought and uninvited! 


At the same time, he may well have felt himself more detached 
from it than he would have considered it possible to be in the eager 
young aspiration of his youth. Like the Poet of the Wayside Inn: 


He did not find his sleep less sweet 

For music in some neighboring street, 
Nor rustling hear in every breeze 

The laurels of Miltiades. 

Honor and blessings on his head 

While living, good report when dead, 
Who, not too eager for renown, 

Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown! 
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Il 


Perhaps the sovereign remedy among the merely human antidotes 
to pride is a sense of humor. And Longfellow had more humor than 
those who know him only by his poetry are aware. As his son Ernest 
remarks, he “was fond of making harmless puns and small witti- 
cisms. . . .” These may be found scattered through his letters and 
journals, and most of them are not very good. He had the habit, too, 
of recording idle chitchat and amusing encounters, even when they 
were not particularly funny, though we certainly could not have 
spared his account of the three belated Boston ladies who trailed 
down the aisle to their front seats at Fanny Kemble’s reading of 
Macbeth, just as the actress was intoning 


What are these, 
So withered and so wild in their attire 
That look not like th’ inhabitants of the earth, 
And yet are on’t? 


Indeed, verbal humor of every kind amuses him, whether it be 
the malapropism of the Pole who was charmed by the lady’s dotage, 
meaning dowry, or the German woman who came to recite his 
poem, “The Lunch of the Sheep.” Though he seems to have relished 
Lowell’s labored humor in desiring to apply to scholars who tam- 
pered unnecessarily with Shakespeare's text, “the quadrisyllabic 
name of the brother of Agis, king of Sparta”—the name was Euda- 
midas—I think he was never guilty of anything so ponderous on his 
own account, though I admit that his apostrophe to winter, upon 
returning “for his umbrella” on F ebruary 18, 1838, is not wonder- 
fully spontaneous: “Begone, old man, and wag not thy hoary beard 
at me!” 

Longfellow was fond, too, of curiosa of every description, and 
often clipped startling or rediculous “personals” from the news- 
papers and sent them to his friends. One letter to Sumner, dated 
only “March 16,” contains a number of such clippings, pasted upon 
the letter paper, of which this is the most startling: 


MATRIMONIAL. Will some fair one correspond with me? I am 28 
years of age, am pretty good looking, dark curly hair, dark eyes, height 
5 ft. 10 in., straight as an arrow, generous to a fault, love sport, have 
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a keen perception of the ridiculous, and can love, oh! how I can love! 
Just try me. Address Henry P, Hartrorp, Boston. 


As late as 1872 he sends this clipping to Greene: 
DON’T HOPE 


To escape me by leaving Paris with your wife. Every movement 
shall be watched. I have not found you to lose you. From me 
there is no escape. 

“Cora” at termination of Act 2d, in “Article 47.” 


But Longfellow’s humor did not stop on the rather primitive level 
thus far illustrated. He had that capacity for detached observation 
of himself and his concerns which is the mark of the comic spirit. 
In 1840 fire destroyed the outbuildings at the Craigie House. “Had 
there been a West wind,” he writes his father, “the spot where I 
sit writing, would now be some twenty feet up in the open air, 
without roof or floor.” Much later, going through the customs nearly 
made a free trader of him. Though he was delighted by the little 
girl who, finding a daddy-long-legs crawling over her pillow, cried 
out that Mr. Longfellow was in her room, he seems not to have 
liked his name, and he once made some bad puns upon another’s, 
“to revenge myself upon human nature for the crime of my fore- 
fathers in perpetuating such a name as mine. . . .” He once offered 
to read Greene his latest poem as a cure for sleeplessness, and it is 
he who preserves the record of the Englishman who came to see him 
because there were no ruins in America, to say nothing of the Irish- 
man who was delighted to meet a poet because he had a brother 
who was a poet—and, he added, “a drunkard.” Even the terrible 
Count Gurowski, that monstrous consumer of time, is made to yield 
such amusement as he can. “We feel,” records the poet after one 
visit, “as if a huge garden-roller had gone over us.” When his face 
is swollen with the toothache he reminds himself of Henry VIII, 
and when his head throbs he feels a sewing machine inside it “turn- 
ing out any amount of ready-made clothing.” Even after F anny 
Appleton has seemingly turned him down, he can still speak of his 
late serious accident in Beacon Street. 

Recently, Professor George Arms has been exploring this aspect 
of Longfellow’s mind, finding even in his verses “a polished social 
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tone, neither comic nor sentimental, but humanely ethical.” Arms 
quotes I. A. Richards’ comments on “In the Churchyard,” as having 
“a social, urbane, highly cultivated, self-confident, temperate and 
easy kind of humor.” The poem is “not a grim warning, or an ex- 
hortation,” which is what most nineteenth-century poets would have 
made of it, “but a cheerful realization of the situation, not in the 
least evangelical.” And Arms himself comments illuminatingly on 
the “The Falcon of Ser Federigo,” whose conclusion he finds “urbane 
and half-cynical,” and of more interest than Boccaccio’s “trite ex- 
tolling of love.” Tennyson softened the situation considerably when 
he used the same story in “The Falcon.” All in all, Arms thinks, 
Longfellow’s prevailing mood “lies between pathos and comedy.” 


CHAPTER IX 


With His Fellows 


I 


Longfellow’s attitude toward his fellowmen was as “normal” as 
everything else about him. It is true, however, that, like many writ- 
ers, he often looks at life in terms of literature. When Bliss Perry 
remarked of him that he preferred to enter the house of life through 
the library door, he was thinking of him as a poet only, but there is 
a sense in which the words have a wider application. 

I am not primarily concerned here with quotations and literary 
allusions, employed for the sake of achieving a conventional ele- 
gance. Longfellow even calls himself “an enemy to quotations,” and 
once, having seen Rome “like King Lear staggering in the storm and 
crowned with weeds,” he adds, “but this is altogether too fine writ- 
ing. Let us come to prose.” ; 

On the other hand, he does use literature to clarify life. From 
his own limited experience, he appeals to the wider racial experience 
which has been preserved as literature. A village on the Isle of 
Wight is “all like a scene on the stage,” and a drunken man sug- 
gests what Moliére would have made of him. In 1826 the sick actor 
Talma “has been for some time hanging like Mahomet’s coffin be- 
tween heaven and earth.” He realizes an actual storm by thinking 
of a storm in the “Inferno”; a real woman is memorable because she 
recalls the Blessed Damozel. The approach of the Civil War is de- 
scribed in terms borrowed from Greek tragedy. Longfellow even 
lends his own knowledge of European legendry to John Alden: 


“Truly, Priscilla,” he said, “when I see you spinning and spinning, 
Never idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful of others, 
Suddenly you are transformed, are visibly changed in a moment; 
You are no longer Priscilla, but Bertha the Beautiful Spinner.” 


Unless the Mullins girl was, for her milieu, a somewhat unreason- 
118 
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ably bookish damsel, she may well have taken this as a somewhat 
doubtful compliment. 

But it is not only the standard classical and European legend and 
literature which Longfellow uses in this way: he even draws upon 
his American contemporaries. He sees Jonathan Johnson spearing 
_flounders on the wharf at Nahant, and he thinks of Rip Van Winkle. 
He glimpses the “gray head” of Dr. Nichols through the study win- 
dow, and immediately Judge Pyncheon pops into his mind. The east 
wind puts him in mind of Poe—“chilling and killing my Annabel 
Lee.” Nor does he entirely overlook an American poet named Long- 
fellow, for a “bleak West Wind” of 1854 is called “the wind of 
Mudjekeewis,” and when a nursing task is thrust suddenly upon his 
sister Annie, he compares her to Evangeline, “only something more 
and better.” 

Carl Johnson has remarked that Longfellow “was quick to see 
parallels between his own feelings and experiences and those de- 
scribed in literature.” He was not quick merely, but eager and 


pleased: 


Have you remembered, or noticed, that the days and dates of 1864 
correspond with those of the Dantesque 1300?—so that in both years 
Good Friday falls on the 25th of March. Five hundred and sixty-four 
years ago today, Dante descended to the citta dolente; and today, with 
the first two cantos of the Inferno in my hand, I descended among the 
printers’ devils—the malebolge of the University Press. Is it a good omen? 
I know not. 


Once he told Mrs. Fields that if she would read Schiller’s poem, 
“The Ring of Polycrates,” she would know how he felt about his 
visit to her. He tells the children that they 


_. . are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 


Yet when his own children raid his study, it is a literary allusion 
which comes to mind to clarify the experience: 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
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Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


Longfellow turned to literature for an expression of his own feel- 
ings even in the blackest hour of his life, and I am sure Tennyson 
must have been deeply moved could he have known that the only 
comment the American poet made in his journal when Fanny Apple- 
ton died was to quote a stanza from one of the Englishman’s poems. 

On February 27, 1881, Longfellow recorded in his journal his 
penultimate birthday: 


My seventy-fourth birthday. I am surrounded by roses and lilies. 
Flowers everywhere,— : 


And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends. 


Even in his last illness he writes of himself, “I know not whether 
I shall pull through, but I have as much hope as had the old bishop 
of Salamanca.” 


II 


For many poets, nature is a rival to humanity quite as important 
as literature itself. Portland’s lovely setting, “rising beautifully in 
terraces above the sea,” conditioned Longfellow’s mind from youth 
to the appreciation of natural beauty, and this was supplemented 
by childhood sojourns with relatives in the country. It is a little 
surprising to find him, in 1835, disappointed at first in Trolhittan 
Falls, because “There is no startling, awful leap of the waters from 
the brink of a precipice. . . .” He did not usually require such ex- 
traordinary stimulation; his journals are full of his joy and satis- 
faction in the quieter aspects of nature. 

Like other poets, from Chaucer on down, he responded with spe- 
cial delight to spring and, like Chaucer too, he allowed spring to 
take him away from his beloved books. “Spring is no time to read 
books. Out, out into the free air, ye book-worms; revel in the sun- 
shine, and thank God for the spring!” 

Longfellow welcomed the spring not only for what it was in itself 
but also because it marked the end of winter, which, as we have 
seen, his abnormal sensitiveness to cold caused him to dislike. 
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Winter, too, had its splendors, and as a lover of beauty he could not 
deny them—“the great oriflamme of day,” for example, “blown up 
by the morning wind, and in its fields of gold a silver crescent and 
a silver star.” As he walks across the bridge into Boston to go to 
the theater, he stops to watch “the rising moon” shine “through the 
misty air. The reflection of the stars in the dark water looked like 
sparks of fire. Stood still to hear the soft sound of the dissolving 
icecakes in the brine,—a low and musical sound, a gentle simmering 
like the foaming of champagne.” But this was no creative splendor, 
like the splendors of spring. “Spring always reminds me of the 
Palingenesis, or re-creation, of the old alchemists, who believed that 
form is indestructible, and that out of the ashes of a rose the rose 
itself could be reconstructed,—if they could only discover the great 
secret of Nature.” Yet, if possible, he loved autumn even more 
than he loved spring—the praise of October runs all through his 
journals—and autumn, too, had the power to draw him away from 
study: 


Once more the ever welcome and ever glorious autumn. On the trees 
are no longer leaves only, but brown fruits. On the bushes are no longer 
blossoms, but clusters of red berries. And the wind has a rough manliness 
in its voice,—not the tone of a lover, but of a husband. 


Naturally the birds and the flowers were important elements in 
Longfellow’s delight in nature, though he knew nothing about either 
scientifically. Blanche Roosevelt says that his favorite flowers were 
violets, roses, lilies, and lilacs. About the lilacs at least there can be 
no doubt: he loved them so much that he hated to leave them long 
enough to go into Boston while they were in bloom. “Now is the 
time to come to Cambridge,” he would tell Mr. and Mrs. Fields; 
“the lilacs are getting ready to receive you.” Everybody who knows 
anything about Longfellow knows about the “beautiful orange-tree, 
having upon it six oranges and a hundred buds and blossoms” which 
he bought one day in 1862, and took home and placed “under the 
shelter of a lemon-tree ten feet high, which for the last ten years 
has kept up a make-believe summer all winter long in my study.” 
It filled “the room with its fragrance,” and outlived him by many 
years. Characteristically, he wonders where the birds take refuge 
during a driving storm, and humanizes them, as he does again in 
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“The Birds of Killingworth”; “they must sit in wet clothes” until 
they can sit “at the fireside of the great sun, tomorrow. .. .” At 
Upsala, in 1835, he wrote a delightfully Dickensian description of 
the birds flying about “the old brick cathedral” as “the clergy of 
the feathered tribe.” 

Above all else in nature he seems to have loved the sea; “a never- 
ending delight,” he calls it; and none of his other nature poems 
reach quite the level of those which deal with water. Even the 
flooding of the Charles was beautiful to him. Once he tells us spe- 
cifically that he loves the sea better than “the imprisoning moun- 
tains” because “the idea of liberty is stronger there.” 


Ah! what pleasant visions haunt me 
As I gaze upon the sea! 

All the old romantic legends, 
All my dreams, come back to me. 


Nowhere is all this better expressed than in his delightful account 
of an excursion of 1846: 


A delicious drive with Fanny through Malden and Lynn to Marble- 
head, to visit Emmeline at the Devereux Farm by the seaside. Met her 
driving towards Nahant beach. Took her into our carriage and drove 
across the beautiful sand. What a delicious scene! The ocean in the sun- 
shine changing from the silvery hue of the thin waves on the beach, 
through the lighter and deeper green, to a rich purple in the horizon. 
We all recalled the times passed: and the days when we were at Nahant. 

The Devereux Farm is by the sea, some four miles from Lynn. An 
old-fashioned farmhouse, with low rooms and narrow windows rattling 
in the sea-breeze. After dinner we drove to Marblehead; a strange old 
place on a rocky promontory, with narrow streets and strange, ugly houses 
scattered at random, cornerwise and everywise, thrusting their shoulders 
into the streets, and elbowing the passers out of their way. A dismantled 
fort looks out seaward. We rambled along the breastworks, which are 
now the public walk; and asked in vain for the reef of Norman’s Woe, 
which is nevertheless in their neighborhood.t On returning to the Dev- 
ereux Farm, we sat on the rocks and listened to the “bellowing of the 
savage sea.” Marblehead has one old tradition if no more: the “Screeching 
Woman,” brought in by pirates and murdered in the marshes back of the 
town; and now her poor ghost shrieks on gusty nights. 


Tt is, of course, farther up the coast, near Gloucester. 
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Ill 


Like all nineteenth-century poets, Longfellow sometimes reads 
ineffable meanings into nature, and makes natural phenomena the 
symbols of human and spiritual reality. For him, it is not only the 
evening star which 


Hangs suspended in the twilight. 

No; it is a bead of wampum 

On the robes of the Great Spirit, 

As he passes through the twilight, 
Walks in silence through the heavens. 


In an early poem he states the principle by which, in this aspect, 
he was always guided: 


And the Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same, universal being, 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 


So the tides image the passing of time. Flames aspire. Trees sug- 
gest the columns and ribbed ceiling of a great cathedral. Mont 
Blanc’s avalanches are sermons, and her voice that of one crying in 
the wilderness. Nature brings holy thoughts to men’s minds, and 
strength and solace: 


O star of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 


This is precisely the kind of thing that “modern” critics do not 
like in Longfellow. And in a measure they are justified, for some 
of his hortatory passages are merely weak and sentimental, attribut- 
ing to natural forces spiritual qualities which they do not possess: 
“It is raining now, late at night; raining gently,—-a most Christian 
rain. Calm and holy quiet is around, and thoughts of the departed, 
the ministering angels who so soon unfolded their immortal wings.” 

The objectors are on less certain ground, however, when they ob- 
ject to such passages as this, at the close of “Songo River,” where 
the stream itself is represented as saying 
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“Be not like a stream that brawls 
Loud with shallow waterfalls, 
But in quiet self-control 
Link together soul and soul.” 


Whether this is good or bad is merely a matter of taste. The nine- 
teenth century liked it; we do not. And Longfellow’s critics cut the 
ground out completely under their own feet when they assume, as 
they often do, either that the poet’s attitude toward nature can be 
completely set forth in the terms I have thus far employed, or that 
he would have been a much greater poet if he had treated nature 
as the imagists were to do. 

Incidentally he could do this also, and very effectively at times. 
Amy Lowell was once, perhaps apocryphally, reported as having 
declared that it was her mission to save the world from Longfellow. 
She ought to have studied “Kéramos” more carefully, and such 
lines as these, from “Daylight and Moonlight”: 


In broad daylight and at noon 
Yesterday I saw the moon 

Sailing high, but faint and white, 
As a school-boy’s paper kite. 


The thing which it is important to remember, however, in com- 
paring Longfellow with the imagists, is that he threw off this kind 
of thing like sparks from the flintstone; it never occurred to him 
that a man might make a creed of it or stake his whole poetic 
reputation upon it. For if nature has no significance for man—if it 
merely supplies him material to construct pleasant pictures with, 
quite external to himself and his most vital concerns—then it has 
no very deep significance for poetry either. 

Thoreau was quite clear about this, for all his devotion to nature. 
“Man is all in all,” he said, “Nature nothing, but as she draws him 
out and reflects him.” And again: “If it is possible to conceive of an 
event outside to humanity, it is not of the slightest significance, 
though it were the explosion of a planet.” The interpretation of life 
and the world as a unified whole, the reconciliation of nature and 
human nature in its manifold aspects—this is the central problem of 
modern art, and the use of the symbol as a means of indicating or 
expressing it is perhaps the first technical device that comes to mind 
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in thinking of the artists whom moderns tend to value most highly. 
I am not among those who insist that all respectworthy art must 
have a serious intellectual content, but if we are going to apply 
such a criterion, then, so far as the question under discussion here 
is concerned, Longfellow must certainly be given a higher neh 
than the imagists. 

In the over-all view, moreover, Longfellow’ s thinking about nature 
is neither wishful nor superficial. It is quite true that when he 
traveled through the Tyrol and parts of Switzerland after Mary’s 
death, he found overwhelming sadness in the mountains, but he 
was not so egocentric, even then, as to suppose the mountains re- 
sponsible for this impression; instead, he attributes its origin, cor- 
rectly, to “my sick soul.” He accepts no easy antithesis between 
nature and art. Sometimes nature seems to him lovelier than any 
reflection or re-creation of it in art can ever be; again, a lovely land- 
scape will make him wish that a painter were there. But why is it 
necessary to choose? “Art is the revelation of man; and not merely 
that, but likewise the revelation of Nature, speaking through man. 
Art preexists in Nature, and Nature is reproduced in Art.” As early 
as the “Lay Monastery” papers of 1825 and his Commencement 
Address on “Our Native Writers,” he is found speculating on the 
effect of scenery upon the mind but nowhere, even in these imma- 
ture works, does he commit himself to the thesis which Wordsworth 
has been accused of fostering: that morality is somehow an emanda- 
tion of the landscape. Thus early too he has discerned that nature 
cannot be depended upon to sympathize with man: 


Our death brings no change to the face of nature. The woods and 
the waters are as green,—the skies are as fair, and the air as full of fresh- 
ness and the trees of melody, as when we were on earth. 


The early “Autumn Nightfall” makes the same point: 


The tree that shades the plain, 
Wasting and hoar as time decays, 
Spring shall renew with cheerful days,— 

But not my joys again. 


This is quite in line with the scene in the mature “Torquemada,” 
where the bigot’s daughters are burned at the stake: 
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O pitiless skies! why did your clouds retain 

For peasants’ fields their floods of hoarded rain? 
O pitiless earth! who opened no abyss 

To bury in its chasm a crime like this? 


Though the nineteenth century may never have quite equalled 
some of our contemporaries in “fuzziness” of thinking on both 
political and religious themes, nevertheless, a sentimental nature- 
pantheism was sometimes pressed into service as a surrogate for 
lost faith. Though Longfellow’s freedom from such obfuscations is 
not our theme, it may be permissible to state simply that he was 
free: with him it was never Through Nature to God with John Fiske 
but Through Man to God with George A. Gordon. The nature cult 
as such opposes not only true religion but also genuine humanism, 
and here it is important to note that Longfellow’s record is clear. 
“I love the works of Nature—but even more the works of man, ‘the 
masterpieces of her own masterpiece’-—as Goethe has said.” When 
he visited Lausanne in 1836, he was interested, first of all, in Gib- 
bon’s house—“not that I love Nature less but Man more.” His master 
Upham had never had any doubt that man, not nature, is the poet's 
theme. Neither had Longfellow; thus he escapes the romantic 
fallacy and enrolls himself proudly in the great Christian-humanist 
tradition. “Shall I thank God for the green summer, and the mild 
air, and the flowers, and the stars, and all that makes this world so 
beautiful,” asks Paul Flemming, “and not for the good and beautiful 
beings I have known in it? Are they not higher and holier than the 
starsP Are they not more to me than all things else?” Even in the 
“Footsteps of Angels,” with all its sensitiveness to nature, the real 
inspiration comes not from her but from the poet’s dead friends and 
his dead love. In Outre-Mer and in Hyperion, and in the review 
of James Grant’s book, The Great Metropolis, which is reprinted in 
part in Drift-Wood, the relative merits of city and country are 
debated at some length, but while the country is not slandered, the 
verdict is entered at last in behalf of the city. This is determined in 
part by the accessibility of works of art in the city and the privacy 
which the scholar can more easily find there, but these are not the 
basic considerations. For, “after all, what are . . . [the glories of 
nature] but the decorations and painted scenery in the great theatre 
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of human life? What are they but the coarse materials of the poet's 
song? Glorious indeed is the world of God around us, but more 
glorious is the world of God within us.” 


IV 


But it is time to turn to the more positive aspects of our theme 
and to view Longfellow in his intercourse with other men. And it 
is not without significance that one must begin here with the nega- 
tive aspect. 

Even in his college days, one of Longfellow’s classmates speaks 
of him as “rather disinclined to general intercourse,” adding that 
“it appeared easy for him to avoid the unworthy.” As a professor at 
Bowdoin, he disclaimed any interest in a large circle of acquaint- 
ances. “I like intimate footings: I do not care for general society.” 
He always rejoiced that the New York custom of paying New Year's 
calls did not prevail in Boston, for he could see no point in “speed- 
ing from house to house, from morning to night, through mud and 
rain, snow, or sleet, merely to gratify hundreds of people, who ex- 
pect you to enact this folly.” 

In Cambridge, too, he was sometimes considered aloof; as How- 
ells remarks, he was more detached from the local scene than his 
friends and neighbors; “he was Longfellow to the friends who were 
James and Charles and Wendell to one another.” “I came to know 
Longfellow on the street,” writes Nathaniel S. Shaler, “and had 
many pleasant exchanges with him in our meetings; he would some- 
times turn and walk with me, or bid me go with him. We often met 
in the houses of mutual friends, but he never bade me to his own.” 
His son-in-law, Richard Henry Dana, doubted that there was any- 
one except his wife “and possibly Felton,” with whom he really cast 
off reserve. “In his eye, which looked at you so frankly and squarely 
and with such tenderness, there was an alarm on the first turn of 
the conversation to anything personal to himself. It was like the 
eye of a fawn surprised on a turn of an Adirondack stream.” Alice 
Longfellow admits this reserve also, though she insists that it was 
“not caused by any self absorption, or lack of interest in others, but 
on the contrary, by an extreme delicacy of feeling that made it im- 
possible for him to touch upon subjects very close to himself, or 
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to run the risk of touching the inner life of another in even the 
most tender manner.” Longfellow himself declares that “with me, 
all deep impressions are silent ones. I like to live on, and enjoy 
them, without telling those around me that I do enjoy them.” And 
there is the delightful story of the friend who, disappointed at his 
failure to elicit certain information from the poet, said, “Yet you 
confessed to me once.” “No,” replied Longfellow, with a laugh. 
“T think I never did.” 

None of this means, however, that he was a hermit, or that he 
desired to be. Fanny, indeed, thought him “especially social by 
nature.” Certainly he placed no exaggerated value upon either pri- 
vacy or solitude. He is sure that it does Washington Allston no good 
to live so much alone. “Rust seems gathering on his mind.” Neither 
should the scholar, the writer, withdraw into a corner. As the Baron 
tells Paul Flemming, if he would describe the world, he must live 
in the world. 

Longfellow’s interest in society fell off notably after Fanny’s 
death, and during his last years he was notably disinclined toward 
going anywhere. “It will give me great pleasure to promise to come,” 
he once writes Fields, “with the understanding that you do not ex- 
pect me to keep my promise.” But during his early years in Cam- 
bridge this was not at all the case. Before his second marriage, when 
he first came to Harvard, he found himself quite the society man. 
“There is such a social spirit here and in Boston, that I seldom see 
a book by candle-light. Indeed, I pass half my evenings, at least, 
in society—it being almost impossible to avoid it.” Afterwards, 
there was a reasonable attendance upon formal entertainments— 
balls, etce.-where Longfellow’s principal source of enjoyment was 
always the admiring contemplation of his wife’s beauty in her for- 
mal dress; but they both cared much more for informal entertain- 
ments at home, and here, it would seem, the latch-string was always 
out. It is true that entertaining grew wearisome at times—“For a 
wonder no guest at dinner today”—and once he complains that too 
much company on Sunday is destroying “the quiet of the day.” But 
he adds that he has no idea how to prevent it. 

No man was less of a snob than Longfellow. “But often,” says 
Howells, “the man who dined with Longfellow was the man who 
needed a dinner; and from what I have seen of the sweet courtesy 
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that governed at that board, I am sure that such a man could never 
have felt himself the least honored guest.” Dana speaks of his going 
to the door on one occasion to call to a stranger who was gazing at 
the house and invite him in. But though he did not confine himself 
to exclusive circles, they were always open to him, both at home 
and abroad. This is not surprising so far as the later years are con- 
cerned, when he had become an institution and nearly every dis- 
tinguished visitor to Boston, from royalty on down, found the way 
to his door. T. A. Trollope speaks suggestively of his last visit to 
Florence, “where he largely paid the poet’s penalty of being made 
the lion of all the drawing-rooms that were fortunate enough to 
capture him. Always genial, and always ready to talk alike with the 
wise and with the foolish, his Neptune-like white beard was always 
the centre of a circle of worshippers.” But it does seem surprising 
that the unknown Portland boy, who went to Europe in his *twen- 
ties, with letters of introduction to various distinguished men who 
had never heard of him before, should have been received so un- 
questioningly. Lafayette sent greetings and tickets to the Chamber 
of Deputies as soon as he heard of his arrival in Paris. Only Bulwer- 
Lytton seems to have snubbed him.? 


2It has generally been assumed that Longfellow was offended by Mark 
Twain’s humorous representation of Emerson, Holmes, and himself as Western 
“roughs” in his famous speech at the Whittier Seventieth Birthday Dinner, at 
the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, on December 17, 1877—see Albert Bigelow Paine, 
Mark Twain, A Biography (Harpers, 1912), Vol. II, Chapter cx1v; Vol. II, 
Appendix O—but there is little evidence to support this view. Replying to Mark 
Twain’s letter of apology, Longfellow wrote: 


Camb. Jan. 6. 
1878. 
Dear Mr Clemens, ; 

I am a little troubled that you should be so much troubled about a matter 
of such slight importance. The newspapers have made all the mischief. A bit 
of humor at a dinner table is one thing; a report of it in the morning papers 
is another. One needs the lamp-light, and the scenery. These failing, what was 
meant in jest, assumed a serious aspect. 

I do not believe that anybody was much hurt. Certainly I was not, and 
Holmes tells me he was not. So I think you may dismiss the matter from your 
mind, without further remorse. 

It was a very pleasant dinner, and I think Whittier enjoyed it very much. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Clemens, 

Yours very truly 
Henry W. Longfellow 
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Longfellow was capable of “scintillating” on occasion; Mrs. Fields 
has spoken of this matter in some detail. Ordinarily, however, he 
was neither a gifted conversationalist nor a brilliant host. On this 
point the testimony of his intimates coincides with that of those who 
only met him casually. Thus his son Ernest speaks of “a memorable 
lunch at Nahant,” attended by Holmes, Sumner, Agassiz, Tom 
Appleton, and Longfellow. “It would be hard,” he says, “to find four 
more wonderful talkers than the first four.” Ruskin calls Longfellow 
“a quiet and simple gentleman, neither especially frank nor re- 
served, somewhat grave, very pleasant, not amusing, strangely 
innocent and calm, caring little for things out of his serene sphere.” 
And Henry Norman quotes an unnamed friend: 


I have never heard him say anything very striking, or very grand or 
beautiful, yet his face is always associated in my mind with qualities 
partaking of all three. He had not a magnetic presence to stir you into 
great feeling for himself personally, yet one could not see his face, nor 
see or know his daily life and ways, without being deeply inspired by the 
simplicity, purity, and entire unselfishness of his nature. 


It is clear that what he was contributed much more to any social 
gathering in which he found himself than anything he either said 
or did. Clara Doria expressed it perfectly in describing a supper 


a gS 


In his letter to Lowell in England, written on the same day, Longfellow did 
not think Mark Twain’s faux pas worth mentioning: “Of course you have the 
Advertiser sent to you, and have read of the Atlantic Dinner on Whittier’s 
birthday. It was a very pleasant affair; and the best speech was Charles Nor- 
ton’s on “Castles in Spain,’ in answer to the toast in your honor.” 

Two days later he wrote Richard Henry Stoddard: “I was very glad to renew 
my acquaintance with you at the pleasant Atlantic dinner. . . .” (Stoddard, 
Recollections Personal and Literary, pp. 279-280). 

Longfellow’s letter to Mark Twain (already printed in large part by Paine, 
II, 607), is in the Mark Twain Papers at the University of California, together 
with one other Longfellow letter (June 12, 1877), a reply to a request from 
Clemens that Longfellow codperate in helping to secure a post abroad for 
Howells. A letter of Longfellow’s to Greene (Oct. 31, 1875) shows that the 
poet was expecting a call from both Mr. and Mrs. Clemens on that day. This 
was presumably their first meeting. The Longfellow Centenary Number of the 
New York Times, Sunday, February 24, 1907, Pictorial Section, Part I, p: 4, 
contains a never-reprinted interview with Mark Twain, in which he refers to 
both his first meeting with Longfellow and the Whittier Dinner. 
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party he gave for her after one of her concerts: “Not that Long- 
fellow or the others displayed any particular brilliancy, but because 
the whole atmosphere was so exquisitely harmonious and genial.” 
Both Norton and Howells strike the same note in describing his 
behavior when they met with him and others to hear him read his 
Dante. “He did not talk much himself,” says Howells, “and I recall 
nothing that he said. But he always spoke both wisely and simply, 
without the least touch of pose, and with no intention of effect, but 
with something that I must call quality for want of a better word.” 
In short, it seems to have been very much the same with the man 
as it is with the poet: the effect which he makes upon you is hardly 
to be accounted for by the enumeration of his specific gifts and 
powers. 

Gamaliel Bradford touches upon this matter, in his portrait of 
Longfellow, when he quotes from the reader who remarked of 
Longfellow’s poetry, “Really, anybody could have written it.” But 
Bradford himself comments, “Which sets one reflecting, because if 
anybody could have written it, anybody would. .. .” This is the 
same problem which Barrie ponders so suggestively in its relation- 
ship to the personalities of women in What Every Woman Knows. 
Barrie’s conclusion—which is that “charm” is the answer—may not 
get us very far in the way of precise or exact definition, yet I wonder 
whether anybody has done much better. 

There is one angle, however, which Bradford did not perhaps 
sufficiently ponder. “Really, anybody could have written it.” Some- 
times we feel thus about art which impresses us only by its super- 
ficial triviality. But there are times when inevitability is the note 
indicated, or exact and particular rightness. In such cases, it seems 
inconceivable that anybody could have done it differently because 
this man found the right way to do it, once and for all. 

Judged by our (obviously quite irrelevant) modern standards, 
Longfellow’s social intercourse often seems somewhat formal. 
Blanche Roosevelt felt that the Longfellows were inclined toward a 
formal courtesy or ceremoniousness, even with each other. It seems 
clear that the children were sometimes conscious of some of these 
formalities. Both Ernest and Alice found Sumner what if they were 
modern children they might easily have called “stuffy,” though 
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Annie Allegra loved him, and recorded her affection in a manu- 
script called “A Little Person’s Memories of Great People.” * 

In his later years it was inevitable that Longfellow’s social life 
should surround itself with a certain atmosphere of adulation, and 
some reports give a picture of him holding forth, rather tritely, to a 
beatific company of adoring disciples. But allowance must always 
be made in these cases, as notably with Blanche Roosevelt, for the 
gushing tendencies, sometimes approaching sycophantism, of the 
reporter. Longfellow came through the ordeal as unspoiled as any 
man could have been expected to do it, though if Madame Roose- 
velt is right about his extreme sensitiveness in his old age, this 
must have acted as something of a damper upon his social inter- 
course: 


Without saying anything, one could see at once that some antagonistic 
element had forced its presence upon him, and he received at the same 
moment an instantaneous shock. He shivers mentally, and reminds one 
of a sensitive plant that, taken from its natural surroundings, is trans- 
planted to the wayside, and feels for the first time the chill, piercing blast, 
and cold discomfort of an uncongenial clime. I sometimes think so im- 
pressionable a nature a doubtful gift. 


Persons less “impressionable,” or less fanciful perhaps, than “the 
American Aurora” herself seem to have felt this also, as for example, 
the artist Wyatt Eaton, who felt a sense of constraint when he came 
to paint Longfellow that he had not experienced at all with Emer- 
son and others. For one thing, he did not dare to remove his coat, 
though the day was very warm, and, as the hours passed, he found 
good reason to rejoice that he had not so ventured. For when a 
visitor brought the astonishing tidings that in Boston offices there 
were men who did remove their coats in the summertime, and work 


* Emest’s impression is preserved in his Random Memories, pp. 20 ff., Alice’s 
in her MS, The Old Order Changes. But Alice’s particular abomination among. 
her father’s friends was the ill-starred Emmanuel Scherb, “tall and lank, in a 
long, shiny black coat, and long black hair. He used to seize me with cold, 
clammy hands, and hold me a prisoner on his knee for hours, reading aloud 
Wordsworth’s poems. Dreaded and hated at the time, and hated ever since, 
in consequence. Poor old Goody Blake and shivering Harry Gill became real 
persons, and send a chill through me even now. And as for the Idiot boy, and 
his dreadful donkey, I dared not cross the field to the Charles river, for fear 
of meeting them.” 
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in their shirtsleeves, Longfellow seemed to be shocked. “At least 
they might have some kind of light jacket to put on, to have the 
appearance of a coat. . . .” But if the poet was fussy on this occa- 
sion, he does not seem always to have been thus. He tolerated out- 
rageous gaucherie from Joaquin Miller; neither was he repelled by 
Oscar Wilde's idiosyncrasies when the latter called upon him during 
his American tour in 1882: 


Whatever he may be in public, in private he is a very agreeable young 
man; and when we remember that he gained a first prize in mathematics 
at Cambridge, the mathematical university of England, we can perhaps 
pardon some eccentricities, otherwise unpardonable. 

Let us remember that Alcibiades cut off his dog’s tail to make the 
Athenians talk, and that Petrarch was troubled because the winds of 
Avignon disordered his curls! 


V 


One form of intercourse with his kind—letter-writing—Longfellow 
did not like, and two others he quite refused. He would not serve 
on committees, and he would not accept speaking engagements. 
He was never president of anything except the Dante Society of 
Cambridge, at the very end of his life, and this was merely a meet- 
ing with his friends. In 1876, when Henry Lee proposed nominating 
him for the Board of Overseers at Harvard College, he wrote a firm, 
brief letter in which he begged Lee not to nominate him, and de- 
clared without qualification that he would not serve if elected. This 
decision he had reached “for reasons very conclusive to my own 
mind.” 

In the early days, he does not appear to have objected to lectur- 
ing, but he got his fill of it during his years as a professor, and when 
he came to the end of the road at Harvard, he rejoiced that it 
would never again be necessary for him to speak in public any- 
where! The occasions when he broke this rule could probably be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. In 1860 he stayed away from a 
supper given by the Harvard Musical Association for fear he might 
be called upon to speak. He did speak at the Whittier Birthday 
Dinner, but J. T. Trowbridge says he could not be heard. His one 
notable appearance during his later years was when he read the 
“Morituri Salutamus” at Bowdoin College in 1874, and here he was 
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much pleased when he learned that he was to use a high pulpit. 
“Let me cover myself as much as possible; I wish it might be 
entirely.” 

Letter-writing he was, naturally, less successful in avoiding. I do 
not know how many letters he wrote, but more than five thousand 
have been preserved or recorded. For all that, he never liked to 
write letters. “Decidedly, I do not like letter-writing. And all my 
unanswered letters hang upon me like an evil conscience, and im- 
pede my thought and action.” More than twenty years later he is 
still lamenting “the incessant letter-writing forced upon me. That 
embitters my existence, and I suppose will to the end.” 

While he is away at college, his mother complains bitterly that 
he does not write to her. “Do you not love to write prose?” To be 
sure, he also scolds his family for their neglect of him, arguing, 
with some reasonableness, that they are more to blame than he is, 
since there are a number of them and only one of him. Once he 
excuses himself for not having written because he was so busy 
reading his sumptuous and newly-acquired edition of Chatterton! 
At least two of his college letters to his father (March 16-23 and 
December 18, 1824) are mere verbiage, sent, evidently, because they 
were required, while another (July 22, 1825) is devoted to demon- 
strating syllogistically that letter-writing is unnecessary and un- 
desirable. 

When he went to Europe the first time the situation altered, and 
the difficulties of communication being what they were in those 
days, he learned what it means to thirst and hunger for a word 
from home. In the fall of 1826 he gave himself over to a perfect 
orgy of letter-writing; one wonders how he found time to do any- 
thing else. He now wrote enormously long letters, sometimes 
crossed, sometimes in a microscopic hand bearing no resemblance 
whatever to his later easy, familiar script. Both varieties remain 
among his papers to plague the eyesight of posterity: 


I am growing very garrulous in my correspondence, and whenever I 
take up my pen to write you, never know when to lay it down again. My 
constant hope has been to receive a letter from you, but each packet 
arrives in town with succession of disappointments. Four months in France 
and only one letter—very extraordinary and very true. Only one letter 
from home—and so many hands to write—whilst I have written almost a 
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thousand long-winded epistles—and crowded them upon you by nearly 
every packet: not to mention about twenty other correspondents which 
I can count out of the house—who are also kind enough to let me do all 
the writing. 


Insofar as Longfellow had a theory of letter-writing, he expressed 
it in an 18388 comment on a letter from Sumner “in the epistolary 
style general.” He does not fancy this style. “Oh, give details of thy 
life, dear friend! and not generalities, which nowise satisfy my 
curiosity.” He never changed his mind about this, for toward the 
end of his life he writes Una Farley that he cannot send her as good 
a letter as he has received from her, “for I have not the gift and 
the grace of letter writing, which are given mostly to women.” 

Some of his own early letters to his elders are very stiff. “Pardon 
my being so cheap and commonplace in my letter tonight... .” 
And again, “Excuse my warmth” or “I hope you will not think me 
self-conceited because I parade all these things before you. I re- 
member that I am writing to my father.” When, in his college days, 
he corresponds with his mother about the poet Gray, one would 
fancy he were addressing an academy. 

He is even more formal in his communications to the family of 
his first wife—both in the letter he wrote her father after his suit 
had been accepted and, even more ‘strikingly, when he reports 
Mary’s death. The euphemistic reference to her miscarriage—“On 
the night of our arrival the circumstance occurred to which I 
alluded in my last, and which has had this fatal termination”— 
sounds especially unnatural today, and his account of her edifying 
deathbed conversation seems to echo all the worst novels of the 
period. His prayer beside Mary’s body sounds curiously cold also, 
reflecting an attractive sense of weakness and humility, but with 
his mind upon himself rather than his dead wife.* 

All these are inevitable reflections for anybody writing about 
Longfellow in the Year of Grace which produces this book, but I am 
convinced that they wrong him nevertheless. What Paul Flemming 
says about certain kinds of poetic diction acting as a barrier be- 
tween generations applies perfectly here. As a matter of fact, for- 


4 Much of this material, unsuitable for quotation here, may be read in Hig- 
ginson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, pp. 107-115. 
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mal diction is, in its way, a kind of poetry. A distinguished critic 
once reminded a prominent figure of the liberated ‘twenties that a 
man was not necessarily free simply because he found himself un- 
buttoned. The corollary of this proposition would be that among 
civilized people, in life as in art, genuine feeling can be expressed 
in highly artificial forms, and this is certainly no less true when the 
man in question happens to be a professional writer. Even the 
novels may have reflected life more accurately than now seems 
possible to us. It would be cruel and unbecoming to suggest that 
Longfellow did not suffer for the loss of his wife simply because 
he expressed his grief in what seems to us a stilted or even a prig- 
gish manner. “Sorrow and care that almost killed,” he called it in an 
1842 sonnet. He was young, and he recovered much more rapidly 
and thoroughly than he was to recover from the shock of F anny 
Appleton’s death in 1861. It is clear, too, that his meeting with 
Fanny aided the process of recovery. But none of this means that 
his grief was not sincere. 

During the years when his eyes were troubling him, letter-writing 
was a particular burden to Longfellow because it threatened to 
rob him of the few precious moming hours he tried to hoard for 
his own writing. Later, after he had become a top-flight celebrity, 
the “Perfect Stranger” rained missives upon him in avalanches: 


I am overwhelmed with letters on everybody’s business but my own. 
I have a pile like a dirty snowdrift now on my desk, and if postage were 
one dollar paid in advance, it would be a relief, for it would put a stop 
to insane and profitless writing, the principal excuse and apology for 
which seems to be that the writer is an “entire stranger,” and therefore 
&e. &c. &c. 


Sometimes—or nearly always—the Perfect Stranger wanted auto- 
graphs, and these Longfellow always sent without question; indeed 
he seems to have felt that courtesy required him to write a note in 
which he should say that he was sending the autograph “with 
pleasure,” thus in effect sending two autographs! Even people who 
afterwards became friends sometimes first approached him in this 
way: E. C. Stedman’s first letter was a request for an autograph, 
not for himself but for “a lady friend” who had “ordered” him to 
procure one. And, for that matter, both William Winter and James 
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Whitcomb Riley first approached him with requests that he criti- 
cize their poems. 

But there were people who wanted not one autograph, or two, 
but a hundred autographs—for charity fairs, and, in one instance 
at least, for luncheon guests! In 1878 he actually sent a hundred for 
a fair in Chattanooga but, as he wrote Robert Winthrop afterwards, 
he “could not help thinking that the issue of so much paper cur- 
rency at once would materially affect its value.” Mrs. Longfellow 
once wrote Emmeline Wadsworth about a “most desperate love- 
letter” which her husband had received from an unknown woman 
—‘“a real love letter, though the person knew he was married as was 
she! but said he could never have found his heart mate, as she 
implied she had not!” Fanny judged the letter “equal to Bettina’s 
to Goethe for spiritual passion, if there is such a thing, but, unlike 
Goethe, he did not answer it.” Many years later, when he was an 
old man, a crazy woman telegraphed Longfellow, “If you want to 
talk with me, come quick to the Briggs House, Forty Second Street, 
New York.” He did not want to talk with her; so he stayed in Cam- 
bridge. “It is pleasant,” he remarks primly, “to have such a message 
read by the gossips at both ends of the wire! with both names 
given in full!” 

He was as conscientious as any human being could be about 
answering letters, for he could not bear to snub anybody, and 
sometimes he would actually get caught up with his correspondents. 
But without a secretary, and in pre-typewriter days, it was obvi- 
ously impossible to stay that way. Once he tells his sister Annie that 
he has ninety-nine unanswered letters on his desk. As he was driven 
to long for storms to keep uninvited visitors from his door, so the 
only consolation he finds in his final illness is that now he can answer 
letters from strangers with a printed card. 

In Longfellow’s later years, the situation grew worse instead of 
better, with “the celebration of my unfortunate birthday by the 
Schools of the West” and elsewhere. “Fifteen thousand school girls 
have driven over me. ... There is no life left in me.” Most of 
these letters came from children, and children were the last people 
in the world whom he wanted to hurt. One of his very last letters, 
written in his daughter Annie’s hand, only ten days before his 
death, and signed with his initials, speaks of the “avalanche” of 
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letters precipitated by his seventy-fifth birthday. “Since the first of 
February, with Annie’s assistance I have answered 350 of them and 
an immense mass still remains unanswered. I sometimes wish that 
I had taken the ground of not answering any, but that seemed to 
me too uncivil.” 


VI 


Intruders, however, did not always confine themselves to letter- 
writing. Sometimes they appeared in person. What was he to do 
when a young lady poet arrived “with a manuscript volume .. . in 
blue velvet” and sat down to read it to him? One “poet” produced 
an epic of the Creation, “the six days work . . . done up in about 
six hundred lines.” This was at least neat. But what of the other 
who sent “twenty-eight cantos on an Indian subject, filling an octavo 
volume of 446 pages,” beginning 


My gentle Muse! Awake and sing 
Of wigwam, tomahawk, and quiver? 


Longfellow would not give criticism—or at least he proclaimed 
that he would not—but he could not always resist looking at what 
was thrust upon him; sometimes he even found merit in it; some- 
times he consented to act as a kind of unofficial author’s agent. “It 
seems to be my destiny,” he writes Osgood, “to act as Lord Cham- 
berlain to the ladies, and usher them into the dreadful presence 
of the Publisher!” > 

The extent of his thoughtfulness and kindliness in dealing with 
people who had a halfway reasonable claim upon his attention is 
illustrated in his correspondence with James Freeman Clarke’s 
daughter, Lillian. In 1872 she asked him to look at some Dante 
drawings which she had made. He invites her to the Craigie House 
on Wednesday afternoon, then adds, “If more convenient for you I 
would come to town any forenoon, and meet you at Messrs. Os- 
good & Co.’s at any hour you might prefer.” The next day he dis- 
covers that he has to go into Boston on Wednesday in any event; 


° The story of the encouragement he gave to Mrs. C. V. Jamison, including 
his correction of the proof-sheets of her first novel, Woven of Many Threads, 
is recorded in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, October- 
December, 1907, pp. 232-288. 
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so he writes her again, inviting her to meet him in town at eleven, 
to “spare” her “the long journey to Cambridge.” At least one later 
illustrious writer came his way, and it was due to his intercession 
that the lady later to be known as Edith Wharton got some of her 
early poems published in the Atlantic. 

This kind of thing was trouble, but there was profit and satisfac- 
tion in it too. But what was he to say to those who came asking 
him for “puffs,” or even demanding publication at his expense? One 
lady brought “three imperial folio volumes of Birds, copied and 
colored by her own hand from Wilson’s ornithology,” to ask him 
“to find some rich man, who would give her three thousand dollars 
for them.” One gentleman took two hours “to explain his system of 
shorthand writing.” And “As he was paralytic in his legs, and had 
also spine-complaint, and disease of the heart—I could not help 
listening from compassion.” 

Sometimes, too, they asked him to put his pen to work for them. 
One Western man “ordered” a poem, to be sent with invoice, this 
last being an item not often requested. One stupid dolt wanted 
Longfellow to write “a poetical epistle” to Jenny Lind, asking 
charity for him. Always more likely to be indignant in another’s 
behalf than in his own, the poet took the time “to make him com- 
prehend the indecency of his behavior,” no doubt entirely without 
success. Howells later recalled being entrusted with escorting one 
guest to the street car in Harvard Square, with instructions to put 
him on board, not to leave him until the car started, and then to 
watch that he didn’t get off! But it took extraordinary provocation 
to drive Longfellow to such lengths. Mere boredom never did it. 
As he himself said, he had been bored so often! 

His European knowledge, sympathies, and connections naturally 
enlarged the area of Longfellow’s exposure to all sorts of solicita- 
tions. “What you quote about the pére de famille,” he once wrote 
Sumner, “is pretty true. It is a difficult role to play; particularly 
when, as in my case, it is-united with that of oncle d’ Amérique and 
general superintendent of all the dilapidated and tumble-down 
foreigners who pass this way!” Sometimes they only wanted work, 
which was reasonable enough, though it was not reasonable to ex- 
pect him to provide it. Sometimes work was the last thing they 
wanted, Count Gurowski arrived one day, self-invited, to dinner, 
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remained through supper until eleven at night, appeared again be- 
fore sunrise the next morning to leave a trifling note, and two days 
later called a third time, before Longfellow was dressed, to inquire 
whether the note had been presented. Even after this, Longfellow 
offered to lend him money, which he declined, thus showing, his 
aspiring benefactor thought, “great delicacy of feeling.” It was more 
than most of them showed. 

For, like most celebrities, Longfellow had more than his fair 
share of those unhappy and unfortunate hangers-on who did not 
want anything in particular except to be themselves, which was 
quite enough to destroy the peace of life for anybody unfortunate 
enough to be near them. “One of my crazy women,” their victim 
himself writes; “one of my most intimate bores”; “another bore, who 
occasionally frequents these forests.” Some of them were literally 
crazy, like the woman who arrived one day, bag and baggage, 
under the delusion that she was his wife, and had to be carried 
away by the police. Another woman brought her piano with her, 
that she might sing him her musical setting of one of his poems. 
Neither must we forget those who addressed him as “General” 
(perhaps, as he says, confusing him with Washington), or who in- 
quired whether Shakespeare did not live somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood, or who asked his age and then informed him that he 
looked much older. One idiot even expressed the opinion that the 
poet had died two years ago. 

Like the rest of us, Longfellow sometimes had days when every- 
thing seemed to go wrong. One such was in March 1876: 


There are Unlucky Days; and this has been one of them. After break- 
fast a lot of unpleasant letters. Then an old nurse, who had been here in 
illness, and laid her hand too roughly on a wound that will never heal. 
Then to the Printing Office, to hunt up a book they have lost and cannot 
find. Then to town to see Osgood about publishing John Neal’s “Seventy- 
Six”; and find him gone to New York. Then to a tailor’s, to read on his 
door “Removed to 290,” which No. cannot be found. Then returned home 
to meet the Doctor, who has come to see Charley’s swollen face. He 
recommends to have a tooth drawn. Send for a dentist, who pulls out 
the wrong one. Then a clamorous woman with a book to sell, who begins 
to give me the whole history of the Van Renssalaers, she having married 
into the family; and I can stop her only by buying the book, which I do 
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not want. All this before five o'clock, and interspersed with numberless 
hand-organs! 


But it was not only days of such fantastic tragicomedy as this 
which distracted him. Here is his description of a more “normal” 
day in the life of a celebrity, as he wrote it down for Una F arley 
in 1878: 


I had got so far in my letter, when there came one of the thousand 
and one interruptions of my life. This time it was a box of large cards, 
a hundred in all, with the request that I would write my name on each, 
for a Fair in aid of the South. Only think of one hundred autographs at 
once! No one but a Bank President, or General Washington on Lottery 
Tickets, ever signed his name so many times in succession. 

In the midst of writing this page, came interruption No. 2; a photog- 
rapher, taking a view of the house, and wanting me to stand at the front 
door. Then Mr. Owen, with proof sheets; then the Editor of the Prince- 
ton Review. Then I had to go to Boston to buy a Pulpit Bible, which I am 
to present to a congregation in Brunswick, Me. 

Returning home I found Miss Bates, waiting with more proof-sheets; 
and Edith, waiting for me to go with her to Mrs. Bradley’s and see the 
Herons of Elmwood. 

And as we went out of the door, there stood another photographer, 
with his deadly instrument aimed at us, and insisting upon taking us 
as we stood on the steps. 

Such are the impediments in my way! 


VII 


The gentleness and kindliness of Longfellow’s spirit left him 
peculiarly open to such impositions as these. W. J. Stillman calls 
him “the most exquisitely refined and gentle nature I have ever 
known—one to whom a brutal or inconsiderate act was positive 
pain, and any aggression on the least creature a cause of intense 
indignation.” Stillman knew. He had himself inflicted “martyrdom” 
upon Longfellow by striving for a “pre-Raphaelite fidelity” in the 
picture he painted of him. 


making him sit on a huge boulder under the tree and even forgetting 
to carry a cushion for him, so that he sat on the bare stone until at last 
the discomfort was evident to me, when I folded my coat to cushion his 
stone seat. So kindly was his nature that he had submitted to the incon- 
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venience with the docility and delicacy of a child, without a sign of 
impatience. 


The testimony of others is quite in line with this. “Of all the 
people I ever knew,” wrote J. T. Trowbridge, “he was the most 
charitable in speech, tolerant even of faults which society deems it 
dangerous to condone.” And Elizabeth Stuart Phelps adds: 


He remains in my thought as one of the gentlest men whom I ever 
knew. There was a certain innate serenity, quite apart from the quality 
of his manner; a manner which had the repose of something that it seems 
almost underbred to call the finest breeding, because it went beyond and 
below and above that. 


Longfellow was no such energetic “do-gooder” as Dickens was, 
or his friend Samuel Gridley Howe. He lacked the energy for that. 
But he gave freely to all whom he knew to be in want, and his 
contacts were wide enough to keep his resources fully employed.® 
Even very benevolent persons have been known to consider the 
beggars in Italy as quite numerous enough, but Longfellow empties 
alms into the accidentally outstretched hand of a respectable Roman 
citizen—and is roundly cursed for his pains! 

Moreover, his benevolences were coupled with insight and imagi- 
nation. You did not need to be without bread to move him; once he 
sent $500 to a writer who was in danger of being forced to sell his 
library. Also, he knew how to give tactfully, without wounding the 
honest pride of those who are best worth helping because they 
will not ask for help. He would ingeniously devise small commis- 
sions for people, so that he might seem to be asking favors instead 
of conferring them, or he might send a New Year's gift to buy 
gloves with, though he well knew that the money would be spent 
for more vital necessities. 

Longfellow knew, too, that want is no respecter of character—or 
the lack of it—and that even those who deserved their misfortunes 
might sometimes need to be relieved. He would have understood 

* The Book of Donations preserved among Longfellow’s papers records his 
gifts month by month from 1874 to 1882. Gifts to individuals predominate, 
G. W. Greene heading the list with $50 per month. The donations fall under 
$100 in thirty months, between $100 and $200 in thirty-two months, between 


$200 and $300 in twenty-two months, between $300 and $400 in three months, 
between $400 and $500 in one month, and over $500 in two months. 
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the motive which animates Galsworthy’s play, Escape, for he says, 
“So innate and strong is the love of liberty in all human hearts that, 
even against our better judgment, we instinctively sympathize with 
criminals escaping from prison.” There was the instructor in his 
department at Harvard who had to be dismissed for negligence and 
bad habits, Longfellow does not question the justice of the decision. 
“Poor fellow! what a life of misery he has led here! Externally a 
gentleman; but I fear there was always a black spot within.” But 
two days later he is talking, vainly, with President Everett about 
the possibility of reinstating him. 

Sometimes he was taken in and knew it, and, being human, did 
not enjoy it, as in the case of the German teacher and physician— 
“poor as a rat”—who brought him a letter from Howe and got money 
out of him to pay his way to New York, only to go next day to 
Sumner and tell the same yarn all over again. The story of the 
“wounded” Civil War soldier whom he would not help without 
seeing his wound is usually told as an example of Longfellow’s 
stern perspicacity, but as Mrs. Fields tells it, the man pretended to 
have lost a hand at Gettysburg, keeping the stump in his pocket, 
and Longfellow, all unsuspecting, asked to see it out of genuine 
sympathetic interest. It is clear that if a mistake had to be made, 
he always preferred that it should be made at his expense rather 
than another’s. “Why, Charles,” he once gently rebuked Norton, 
“who will be kind to him if I am not?” 

Some men succor human need out of a sense of duty, but Long- 
fellow’s benevolences were motivated by a genuine, outgoing sym- 
pathy toward all sorts and conditions of men. In 1851 a Harvard 
senior committed suicide. Longfellow’s mind immediately flies to 
his parents in New York, quite unknown to him personally, “upon 
whom this awful news will fall as a stone and grind them to pow- 
der! God help them! What a Tragedy!” Pinpricks disturb him too, 
as well as death wounds. When he passed through Franconia, New 
Hampshire, in the summer of 1837, he was greatly distressed lest 
the innkeeper’s wife—“a tall fair girl’—should have overheard a 
remark of one of the guests concerning the unpalatable dinner she 
had served. “Poor patient thing! I am sorry from the bottom of my 
heart!” 

It goes without saying that he did not cast off this sensitiveness 
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in his dealings with his own servants. One day, at Nahant, a visitor 
requested to be enlightened concerning the identity of the lady to 
whom the poet had just raised his hat upon encountering her in 
the street. “That,” said Longfellow “is the lady who waited on you 
at lunch.” In London he once astonished and amused Browning by 
passing his umbrella up to the cabby on the box when a shower 
began suddenly while he and the author of The Ring and the Book 
were out riding together. 

Concerning Longfellow’s devotion to his friends there has never 
been any question. Sumner was probably the closest to him; as he 
told the Duchess of Argyll after the statesman’s death, he was 
“more like a brother than a friend.” But Longfellow’s famous re- 
serve did not inhibit very warm feelings toward many more. “I 
should like to know exactly where you are,” he writes Lowell in 
England, “in what street and number, so that I can go in imagination 
to your door, and see you go out, and in, either in Court dress or 
otherwise.” And Lowell, on his part, looking back over thirty years 
of friendship, declares that “there has never been a jar between us. 
If there had been, it would certainly have been my fault and not 
yours.” When his friends quarreled he tried to make peace between 
them, as in 1849, when Felton considered himself.to have been put 
upon by the “overbearing and downbearing” proceedings of 
the beloved Sumner himself. “It is of great importance for a man 
to know how he stands with his friends,” says Longfellow; “at least, 
I think so. Through good report and through evil report, the voice 
of a friend has a wonder-working power; and from the very hour we 
hear it, ‘the fever leaves us.’” The noble sonnets, “Three Friends of 
Mine,” transmute this feeling into the stuff of fine art. 

When his friends could serve him, he did not insult them by 
neglecting to call upon them, and when he himself was on the 
giving end, there was no failure to deliver. When young William 
Winter got the idea that he would like to start a paper in Cam- 
bridge, Longfellow offered to finance him. George Washington 
Greene he served in every way that a man can serve another—with 
money, with counsel, with comfort and encouragement. Better still, 
he brought him into his home, where he humored all his vagaries, 
and performed even physical services for him as patiently as a nurse 


for a fretful child. 
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Pray don’t let those unpleasant thoughts haunt and torment you [he 
begs him]. Dismiss them from your mind as disagreeable guests. Not the 
wrongs done to us harm us, only those we do to others. You cannot afford 
to make yourself unhappy by brooding over this matter. One’s only chance 
of quietude is in banishing all things that disturb and annoy. 


And again: 


Good night, and sleep soundly, if you can. If not, then think of me. 
You cannot think of anybody out of your own house, who loves you better. 


Or, when a visit is impending: 


On Friday then, unless it storms, I will drive in for you, and bring 
you out in triumph. The bells shall be rung, and the guns fired, and across 
the street in front of the Craigie House shall be an arch of flowers as 
large as a rainbow, or larger, and all the schools shall have a holiday, 
and the children stand in rows in the street, as if the President were 
coming. 

Indeed, Longfellow guarded Greene’s interests with far more 
vigilance than he displayed in guarding his own. When Concord 
invited him and other distinguished writers to help her celebrate 
the centenary of the battle, he at once requested that Greene should 
be invited also. 

Very different were Longfellow’s relations with the German poet 
Freiligrath, which, after the American’s return from Europe, had to 
be carried on entirely through correspondence. “I have just been 
gazing at your portrait with considerable tenderness,” he writes in 
1843. “God bless you! Be true to yourself, and burn like a watch- 
fire afar off there in your Germany.” In 1848, when there seems a 
chance that the German liberal may emigrate to America, Long- 
fellow writes, “The first roof under which you sleep in America 
must be Washington’s—(mine! )” 

After Fanny’s death, Longfellow wrote less frequently to Frei- 
ligrath, but on May 24, 1867, he found special occasion for a letter. 
“I have always loved you,” he says, “and never for a moment has 
my feeling abated or changed.” And he adds, “I have only just 
heard of some disasters to your bank, and I venture to come to your 
aid with the enclosed.” When Freiligrath’s son dies in 1878, money 
cannot help, but sympathy can: 
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These are the sorrows to which all others are nothing. They change us. 
We can never be again what we were before, though we may seem so to 
the eyes of others. But we know that a part of ourselves is gone, and 
cannot come back again. I will not attempt to console you,—that is use- 
less; but I suffer with you, and share your affliction. 


Vill 


It should be understood clearly that Longfellow’s kindness was 
kindness—not weakness. When it was necessary to express an un- 
favorable judgment, or to enter a rebuke, he was quite capable of 
doing so. Samuel Longfellow gives one striking example in con- 
nection with a matter I wish I knew more about. On May 25, 1870, 
Longfellow confides to his journal: 


This has been to me a day of indescribable mental suffering. I have 
given great pain to others; but I could not do otherwise and be true to 
myself. God grant it may be for the best! 


In general, however, his biographer carefully edits all Long- 
fellow’s sharp judgments out of the passages he prints, and nowhere 
did he perform a greater disservice, for it is to this circumstance 
that the popular impression of the Cambridge poet as a kind of 
nineteenth-century Caspar Milquetoast is largely due.” By the same 
token, I must admit freely, my own attempt to provide a corrective 
by gathering here a number of the sharpest things he said may well 
leave the reader with the feeling that he was much more censorious 
than he actually was. 

I shall begin with parties and papers and places and institutions 
and other impersonal things. Longfellow speaks of annuals as 
“Foundling Hospitals for bastard poetry, the eternal Forget-me- 
Nots, and Souvenirs of the day.” The Ladies’ Companion is such a 
“milk pan,” that he hates to have his work appear in it. Brunswick, 
Maine, is “this land of Barbarians—this miserable Down East.” 
In the “great fermenting vats” of the London Times “is falsified and 
adulterated the genuine wine of Truth, as the pure juice of the 
grape is in the London docks, to fit it for a depraved taste.” When 
Greene wants an American paper in Rome, Longfellow sends him 
The New Yorker. “There is no paper in Boston worth sending.” 


7 This matter is discussed more fully in Appendix B. 
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In the election of 1860 he votes early, “but not ‘often’ as the Demo- 
crats are directed to do.” He wonders how a Calvinist dares to 
beget children when, according to his belief, the chances are all in 
favor of their being damned. “Ought he not rather to go into a 
Monastery or a Shaker brotherhood, or an Insane Asylum?” But the 
most amusing statement is at the expense of his own Cambridge, 
one night in 1870. It sounds for all the world like Mark Twain. 


The moon is still shining. I looked out of the window just now, and 
there it was, making my neighbor's house beautiful,—which is more than 
the architect did. I begin to think that the moon never sets in Cambridge, 
which accounts perhaps for the number of lunatics here. 


Samuel Longfellow permits the fling at Cambridge architecture 
to stand, but discreetly removes the lunatics. 

Longfellow can be sharp about individuals too, and sometimes in 
a very picturesque, Dickensian way. Professor Hare, of Philadelphia, 
is “a well educated bear. I leave you to infer how much I was 
pleased with shaking a paw with him.” Molbach, of the Royal Li- 
brary, is “a little, awkward man, ‘without form and void’—with an 
enormous head, and lobster eyes,” while Rafn is “a tall thin man— 
with white hair, or rather bristles, standing out in all directions, 
like a brush; added to which his eyes are always staring wider, so 
that he looks like a picture of a man who sees a ghost.” A European 
embassy attaché is “a curious looking individual with a horse’s 
head, and mustachios,” his resemblance to that animal being the 
more decided because all the while he was speaking, he “kept his 
head bobbing about as if he were pulling hay out of the rack.” 
The Irish novelist Lady Morgan, whom he met in 1835, he described 
as “an elderly lady—dressed young—with a pink robe and turban. 
Her face is unpleasant—and her whole appearance showy and un- 
refined.” Four days later he encountered her again at Lady Dudley's 
Stuart’s—“old and ugly and ill-dressed”—where he also made the 
acquaintance of a certain Marchioness, “naked almost to the waist; 
in appearance a magnificent . . . [word erased]; in character, if 
report be true, no less so; and taken all in all, a superb animal.” 

In 1846 the historian Prescott appears “drinking his wine freely 
and with great relish. In any high aims or aspirations he seems 
entirely wanting.” Martin Farquhar Tupper is a “Funny little man! 
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quite lifted off his legs with the idea of his fame in this country, 
and another idea akin to it, that in return he has the whole country 
under his paternal care and protection. Nothing can be more ex- 
quisitely ludicrous, than this whole business!” Henry Ward Beecher, 
whom Whittier loved, is “Clever enough, but, to use the native 
slang phrase, too ‘high-faluting.’ He is a kind of Tambour-Major, 
and every now and then flourishes his tasselled, silver-headed staff, 
and the ‘great band’ strikes up with all its wind-instruments.” In 
1856, having entertained his friends George William Curtis and 
Bayard Taylor, he says that they “are Lecturers, and at present see 
the world from that point of view.” In 1858, Edward Everett re- 
marks that he has just signed a certain petition. “I could hardly 
refrain,” says Longfellow, “from asking him if he ‘signed it without 
reading it,’ or ‘under the effects of an anodyne,’ as he said at the 
South he had done the Sumner testimonial, the coward!” Even to 
the end, the capacity for sharp judgment was there. In August 
1881 he heard Wendell Phillips at the Harvard Commencement. 
“Yes,” he said, as he was leaving the stage, “it was marvellous and 
delightful, but preposterous from beginning to end.” 

As we have already seen, Longfellow was loyal to his friends: 
he once threatened to walk out at a Boston dinner table where 
Sumner was being criticized. Even Nathan Appleton’s house was 
closed to Sumner following his controversy with Winthrop over 
slavery and the Mexican War, but this did not affect the attitude 
of either Longfellow or his wife toward Sumner in any way. But 
the poet was honest with his friends too, and it was always clear 
that he had given neither his judgment nor his conscience into their 
keeping. Once he apologizes to Sam Ward for “my most ungracious 
way of receiving your New Year’s Present: the ‘Yellow Book; you 
know I feel your kindness in sending it; but as I have neither inter- 
est in, nor respect for the author, I thought I would be frank enough 
to say so.” He could chide good-humoredly, too, when chiding 
seemed in order, as when he writes his brother Sam asking 
him to bring a legal paper—“Don’t leave it on the table, as you did 
the eight dollars, some cents, of the French Note Paper purchase!” 
and again, a month later, when he sends a note after him, which 
“came just as you left us—just as you were walking away with my 
india rubbers!” ; 
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Longfellow’s letters to Greene are particularly interesting in this 
connection, for they show that in spite of all his patience with his 
friend’s vagaries, he was fully aware of them. More than once he 
chides Greene for the brevity of his letters. “Write me very soon— 
immediately—and as I never make any marginal notes in your let- 
ters, you need not trouble yourself to leave a margin.” The letter 
he wrote Greene on July 23, 1839, which is largely concerned with 
his unhappy love for Fanny Appleton, is perhaps Longfellow’s 
longest letter; certainly it is one of the sharpest. In microscopic 
handwriting he gets the equivalent of over ten pages of double- 
spaced typing on one four-page sheet. The letter begins: 


Yours of May 22 arrived two or three days ago. I was glad to get it 
although there was literally nothing in it. Your “turn” to complain; as 
if you ever did anything but complain! Three pages of fault-finding you 
call a letter. I don’t hang such letters. Find fault to your heart's content! 
But be more concentrated. . . . As to asking any human being to put those 
8vo volumes (Prescott’s Hist. for instance) into his trunk, and take 
them through England and France into Italy is what I will not do even 
for you. 


“What a coward you are in some things,” he writes Greene in 
1867, though he adds, “I dare say in similar circumstances I should 
be a greater one.” Sometimes, even, he seems to have indicated his 
awareness of Greene’s peculiarities to others, as when he writes to 
his sister-in-law about “my friend Greene . . . , who I believe gets 
a part of everything going, and first or last has had all calamities. 
Nothing remains for him, but to be struck by lightning; and this 
Summer he will have a good chance for that, as we have on an 
average one thunderstorm a day.” This is a very “human” expression 
of annoyance which ought to console those who find Longfellow 
too impossibly perfect. On at least one occasion, moreover, and less 
excusably, he seems to have complained about Greene to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fields. 

Thus it was that Longfellow behaved toward humanity in gen- 
eral and toward his friends. I do not know that he had any enemies, 
in the more serious sense of that term, but he did have critics. And 
in his view critics were quite a special breed. 


CHAPTER X 


The Poet and the Alligators 


I 


Longfellow’s first encounter with criticism occurred on Novem- 
ber 17, 1820, the very day his first published verses, “The Battle of 
Lovell’s Pond,” appeared anonymously in the Portland Gazette. 
“Did you see the piece in today’s paper?” asked his father’s friend, 
Judge Mellen. “Very stiff, remarkably stiff; moreover, it is all bor- 
rowed, every word of it.” It is interesting that the accusation of 
plagiarism which was to be leveled against Longfellow later by Poe 
and others, and which he was so much to resent, should thus have 
appeared at the very beginning of his career. 

The experience was not, it would seem, calculated to endear the 
tribe of critics to him; neither did it do so. In his private Index 
Rerum, he copies under “Art” this quotation from Winckelmann: 


Seek not to detect deficiencies and imperfections in works of art, until 
you have previously learned to recognize and discover beauties. 


Under “Criticism” he copied this from The Stones of Venice: 


Above all, in dealing with the souls of other men we are to take care 
how we check, by severe requirement or narrow caution, efforts which 
might otherwise lead to noble issue; and still more, how we withhold 
our admiration from great excellencies, because they are mingled with 
rough faults. 


* The above follows Samuel Longfellow’s account of the matter, Life, I, 28. 
In her unpublished diary in the Massachusetts Historical Society (July 5, 
1865), Mrs. Fields records a variant version, based on Longfellow’s “talk about 
his youth” to her husband “yesterday.” This version omits the accusation of 
plagiarism and concentrates on the stiffness. It also gives the judge a motive. 
His son Grenville, “just returned from Harvard,” had written a poem on the 
same subject, and the judge read it to the company “while the perpetrator of 
the stiff production sat very still in a corner.” 
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In general Longfellow felt that critics disregard these exhorta- 
tions. Like woodpeckers they go about the world looking for bad 
places. “I never cease to wonder how they should know so much 
better than authors what ought to be done and how it ought to 
be done.” Especially when they are young, they have no more com- 
prehension of the pain they inflict than a boy with a gun. Naturally 
authors hate them, for their function is the exact opposite of the 
author’s—“It is the prerogative of the poet to give pleasure; but it 
is the critic’s province to give pain”’—and when an author speaks a 
critic fair, it is in the same spirit that the Greeks employed when 
they wished to placate the furies. All in all, they are “a wretched 
race of hungry alligators,” and he commends them the example of 
the honest judge who hanged himself when he learned that he had 
pronounced an unjust sentence. 

Like most authors, Longfellow sometimes professes indifference 
to criticism. “For all this I care not a fig.” “Strange as you may think 
it, these things give me no pain.” “I never read what is written 
against me. Therefore it is to me as if it had never been written; 
and I am saved the momentary pang, arising from abuse.” When an 
English admirer thoughtfully brings him an unfavorable article he 
had missed, he likens himself to the cow who told the fly on her 
horn, “I didn’t know you were there.” 

Nothing could have been further from the truth. So far from 
ignoring his reviews, he collects them and pastes them into his scrap 
books. He may drop abusive articles into the fire, but it is no spirit 
of indifference which moves him. He writes to Willis G. Clark in 
New York for “notices for and against” Hyperion, and “particularly 
the most abusive ones.” He thanks Stoddard for his review of 
Kéramos—‘I am never indifferent, and never pretend to be, to what 
people think of my books. They are my children, and I like to have 
them liked”—and he calls Lowell “unnatural father” for saying that 
he takes no further interest in his poems after they have been pub- 
lished. Naturally it was the censure of those whose opinions he 
respected which hurt him most, but in his most candid moments 
he was willing to admit that “The ill-will of anybody hurts me.” For 
one thing, some people would be misled by even the most foolish 
critic. Even such obviously interested criticism as the Southern 
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commentary on his slavery poems troubles him, and when Montégut 
gets one thing wrong in a generally fine review of Hiawatha, this 
is the dram of eale which ruins the whole draught. 


Longfellow was in town today [so Mrs. Fields records in her diary, on 
January 2, 1867]. Unfortunately the English papers which find fault with 
his last volume were given him by Aldrich—Mr. Fields had taken such 
pains to keep them out of his way it was too bad!! The savage articles 
threw a sort of gloom on his day and although J. did the best he could 
to show him how evidently they were written by jealous or disappointed 
men it was of no avail. 


Some five years later, she records Longfellow’s being hurt by 
Lowell's dislike of The New England Tragedies and his apparent 
indifference to the impending appearance of The Divine Tragedy. 
Lowell himself, Longfellow told Mrs. Fields, had overpraised 
Arthur Hugh Clough. He had a mind “constituted to like few 
things and those of a peculiar class.” 

All in all, perhaps Longfellow’s fairest and most comprehensive, 
and certainly his least impassioned, utterance in this area was made 
in a Harvard lecture on the Lives of Literary Men: 


Criticism I neither shun nor provoke; neither fear nor despise. I do not 
brave public opinion, for if an author, like ancient Cadmus, will sow 
dragon’s teeth over the earth, he must expect likewise soon to behold 
spearheads coming up thick around him, and anon a whole host of armed 
men with shields and spears; yet not to fight for him, but against him. 
Therefore, although I write not with reference to my own feelings and 
self-approbation, I would fain take with me the hearts of my readers. 
Moralists may preach as they list, of the emptiness of worldly honor; still 
there is something in the applause of our fellow men which makes the 
far heights of earthly ambition green and fragrant, even as the flowers 
and foliage of the Magnolia make lovely the far-off solitudes of the Great 
Father-Mountains. 


II 


Longfellow was enough of a scholar to know that “one cannot 
strike a spade into the soil of Parnassus, without disturbing the 
bones of some dead poet.” He must have known, too, that he him- 
self was particularly susceptible to this danger, both because he 
had read much more than most poets, and because he was more 
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inclined than many to take his point of departure not directly from 
life but rather from life through literature. Yet he seems to have 
been unduly sensitive to charges of plagiarism, however stupidly 
they might be made. When he found in the previously unread work 
of an older poet any line which resembled what he himself had 
written, it always distressed him. Early in his career, a correspon- 
dent of the New York Atlas and Constitution suggested that he had 
stolen the tale “Martin Franc” from Colman. Breaking his rule in 
such matters, Longfellow replied, enumerating his sources, which 
were Colman’s sources also. One of the reasons why he finally de- 
cided to call the Sudbury Tales, as he had originally named them, 
the Tales of a Wayside Inn was that he heard everybody saying, 
“A kind of Canterbury Tales, I suppose.” Less than two years be- 
fore his death, he made a change in the English edition of Ultima 
Thule, lest a certain passage should seem to be echoing “The Poet,” 
by Tennyson. 

Sometimes, it is true, the shoe was on the other foot, as when, 
in September 1846, he records in his journal some lines from a 
French poem which seems to echo “The Village Blacksmith,” adding 
that the author in question never read his poem. He was greatly 
pleased, too, when Dickens borrowed a figure from Ballads and 
Other Poems for Martin Chuzzlewit. All in all, however, he cer- 
tainly gave “plagiarism” more thought than it deserved. Perhaps 
he might have been less troubled had he realized, as Chaucer and 
Shakespeare did, that the artist takes his material where he finds it 
and that, in the last analysis, it belongs to him who can use it best.? 


? There has been a long battle over Longfellow’s use of the Finnish epic, 
Kalevala, in The Song of Hiawatha, but the matter has now been disposed of 
without discredit to Longfellow, and, in any case, it is too technical for detailed 
consideration here. The most recent, considered discussions are W. Nyland, 
“Kalevala as a Reputed Source of Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha,’ American 
Literature, XXII (1950), 1-20, and the reply by E. J. Moyne and T. F. Mus- 
tanoia, AL, XXV (1952), 87-89. Longfellow’s own sensitiveness in the matter 
shows in the omission of all reference to the Kalevala in the note on Hiawatha 
in his Poems, but his letter to T. C. Callicot, November 29, 1855, contains a 
fair statement of the case: “In ‘Hiawatha’ I have tried to do for our old 
Indian legends what the unknown Finnish poets had done for theirs, and in 
doing this I have employed the same meter, but of course have not adopted 
any of their legends. Whatever resemblance therefore may be found between 
the poems of ‘Kalevala’ and mine, in this respect, is not of my creating, but 
lies in the legends themselves. My authorities will all be found in the notes. 
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Il 


The most important attacks made upon Longfellow during his 
lifetime came from Edgar Allan Poe and Margaret Fuller. Margaret 
Fuller did not charge him with plagiarism, but she was very severe 
upon what she considered his shortcomings as a poet. Though he 
privately described her article about him as “a bilious attack,” Long- 
fellow did not reply to her, as another of her victims, Lowell, did, 
somewhat savagely, in A Fable for Critics, but William Winter says 
that both he and Mrs. Longfellow spoke of her “with obvious, 
though courteously veiled, dislike.” They were astonished when the 
news of her marriage arrived from Italy: “We hear that Margaret 
Fuller is married in Italy, to a revolutionary marquis—secretly mar- 
ried, a year ago—and has a baby!” Mrs. Longfellow expressed her 
astonishment at greater length, in a letter to Emmeline Wadsworth: 


Perhaps she was ashamed to have her surrender known after the rather 
grand position she had taken about marriage; perhaps she had a latent 
spring of romance which was fed by her secrecy. . . . Matrimony and 
maternity have, I hope, improved her, and with no personal attractions 
to have attached a young man is a good deal in her praise. 


Sa Ne eae, A 


All these strange stories are in Schoolcraft and the other writers on Indian 
matters, and this ought to shield me from any accusation of taking them from 
Finnish sources.” Longfellow was pleased when he was told that he had got 
the accents of the Indian names right, “which was mostly by instinct, as the 
Vocabularies for the most part do not indicate them” (Journal, January 38, 
1856). He would have been pleased, too, I think, by the observation by C. 
Hugh Holman (“Hiawatha Metre in The Yemassee,” Modern Language Notes, 
LXVII [1952], 418-419), that, two decades before Hiawatha, “a metre approx- 
imate” to its own had commended itself to William Gilmore Simms as a means 
of indicating the rhythm of Indian speech and song. Here, again, it would 
seem, the poet’s ear and instinct ran true. Source-hunters in general might do 
well, and not only in connection with Longfellow, to heed Frank H. Chase’s 
warning against reckless identifications, when, as far back as 1902 (“A Long- 
fellow Coincidence,” Nation, LXXV, 52), he pointed out the close parallelism 
between some lines in “A Psalm of Life” and a passage in Aelfric with which, 
it seems, Longfellow could not possibly have been familiar at the time. In 
1942, George L. White, Jr. observed, “Were it not for the fact that Long- 
fellow explicitly states that such a skeleton [as he describes in “The Skeleton 
in Armor’] had been dug up near Fall River, one might be inclined to believe 
that the idea came from Tegnér’s line, “Washed up by the tide, the bones of 
the outlaw’d Viking man lie.” Exactly. And this is undoubtedly just what we 
should believe if we did not happen to have the Fall River reference. 
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Margaret's death, the next year, was properly lamented in Long- 
fellow’s journal; later he expressed interest in her memoirs, which 
he urged Sumner to read. 

Mrs. Longfellow was also interested in this book: 


It is deeply interesting [she wrote Emmeline again], and shows forth 
a woman of nobler heart and brain than I had supposed. There was so 
much distrustful in her manners we evidently did her no justice, though 
her friends were of the most devoted kind. Her prophetic longing for 
foreign life and active benevolence were strangely fulfilled, and the 
Italian part is very touching, all the struggle and sorrow seeming fitly to 
close in the grand and solemn beauty of their united death. 


Poe must have put Longfellow’s Christian charity to a more 
severe test than Margaret Fuller did, for he attacked him much 
more unfairly. To make it worse, nothing that Longfellow was told 
about Poe by others could have inclined him to look very tolerantly 
upon his reported vagaries. Just before Christmas, 1843, R. W. 
Griswold wrote Longfellow as follows: 


He [Poe] has recently written an elaborate review of your “Student,” 
in his customary vein, but if anything a little more personal and indig- 
nant than usual. This was offered to Graham before I left, and has since 
been given to him—so anxious is the poor critic for its appearance; but of 
course Mr. Graham refused it. I mention the circumstance because it 
would be very like Poe, since he cannot find a publisher for his “criti- 
cism,” to attempt to gain your friendship with his praise. 


This was followed in February by this letter from Graham him- 
self: 


I have a savage review of your “Spanish Student” from the pen of Poe, 
which shall not appear in Graham. I do not know what your crime may 
be in the eyes of Poe, but suppose it may be a better, and a more widely 
established reputation. Or if you have wealth—which I hope you have— 
that is sufficient to settle your damnation so far as Mr. Poe may be pre- 
sumed capable of effecting it. 

The rascal borrowed some money of me the other day to take him to 
Boston and I learned . . . [word illegible] the hour afterward abused me 
at the next comer as an exclusive. I am so unfortunate as to have many of 
his MS. to cover loans, but we part company as soon as I publish some 
of the least venomous. I had to suffer $30 for the review of you and you 
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shall have it for as many cents when you come along this way. I do not 
suppose it will ever be redeemed, and I doubt if the writer of it will 
be. I have written you a long letter, and if you can read it you will 
excuse it. 


On March 11, Graham wrote again: 


What has “broke loose” with Poe? I see he is “thrown upon you” in the 
New York papers, and has written demanding the return of the Review, 
I mentioned to you, he had written for me. If he sends the money or an- 
other article I shall be obliged to let him have it. 


Longfellow’s own comment, at the time of Poe’s death in 1849, 
was characteristically restrained: 


. . . What a melancholy death is that of Mr. Poe,—a man so richly 
endowed with genius! I never knew him personally, but have always 
entertained a high appreciation of his powers as a prose writer and a 
poet. His prose is remarkably vigorous, direct, and yet affluent; and his 
verse has a particular charm of melody, an atmosphere of true poetry 
about it, which is very winning. The harshness of his criticisms I have 
never attributed to anything but the irritation of a sensitive nature chafed 
by some indefinite sense of wrong. 


The next year he asked Griswold not to discuss his differences 
with the dead man: 


If you should resume this subject in print (I mean the subject of Mr. 
Poe and his writings), I wish you would contrive to leave me out of it. 
I dislike all controversy and violent discussion; and never have taken part 
in any, and never intend to do so. 


In 1857 he summed the matter up as follows in a letter to Samuel 
Allibone, then preparing his Critical Dictionary: 


As to Mr. Poe, I never knew what made him so ferocious and pertina- 
cious in his criticisms upon me. I never met him; though one or two 
letters passed between us, when he was Editor of Magazines in Rich- 
mond and Philadelphia. These letters related solely to contributions for 
his periodical and were very civil and friendly even. They were a year or 
two anterior to his criticisms. 


Howells says that Longfellow lent (i.e., gave) money to Poe, but 
cites no authority for his statement; neither have I found corrobora- 
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tive evidence. He did, however, send money, books, photographs, 
autographs, etc., which she probably sold for her benefit, to Poe's 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Maria Clemm, after Poe’s death. Mrs. Clemm 
would seem to have manifested peculiarly bad taste in begging 
from Longfellow of all people, but there are a number of letters 
from her among his papers. 

It may be that Longfellow’s comments upon Poe in 1849 include 
a certain element of what he thought he ought to feel rather than 
what he actually did feel. There is no evidence that he was an 
admirer of Poe’s genius during his lifetime. “Poe has published a 
volume of poems,” he confides to his journal in 1845, “in the Pre- 
face to which he throws down the gauntlet to the public, as I under- 
stand, scorning alike its praise and censure. Byron in a teapot!” In 
1846 he recorded without comment a really amazingly unperceptive 
judgment of Hillard’s on Poe’s tales: “He said that Poe, in his dis- 
gusting stories, was like those people in London who walk through 
the drains and sewers, to pick up silver spoons that may get washed 
into them.” Mrs. Longfellow, too, describes “The Raven” as “most 
artistically rhythmical but ‘nothing more’. . . .” The usually gentle 
Fanny speaks somewhat more appreciatively of another poem of 
Poe’s, in a chilly reference to the poet’s death in an undated letter: 
“Poe died miserably you have doubtless seen and rang his own 
knell, as it were, in a bell-poem which should bear the bell for 
happy imitation of sound.” 


3 The most serious accusation of plagiarism made against Longfellow during 
recent years comes from one of his admirers, Andrew Hilen: “Longfellow’s 
‘A Lay of Courage,’ ” PMLA, LXVII (1952), 949-959. (The existence of this 
poem was first noted by B. G. Flanders, in American Literature, VII [1935], 
205-207.) “A Lay of Courage,” which is dated August 28, 1849, was pub- 
lished in the obscure Wheeler’s Magazine, of Athens, Georgia, in October of 
the same year, under the heading: 


A LAY OF COURAGE 
From the Danish of Ove Malling 
BY HENRY UU. LONGFELLOW 
Hilen believes that Longfellow’ did not consult the Danish text at all but 
merely altered an earlier English translation by William Sidney Walker, which 


there seems to be no reasonable doubt he knew. Hilen does not find it credible 
(a) that Wheeler was deceived by a contributor who foisted off a spurious poem 
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upon him, or (b) that he did the job himself and signed Longfellow’s name to 
it. (It should be noted that either of these hypotheses would explain the very 
puzzling “UU.” for “W.” in the poet’s name, as an intentional error, designed 
for self-protection. ) 

Hilen’s own theory is that Longfellow had promised Wheeler a poem for 
his September number, which was a kind of Longfellow number, containing 
both the poet’s portrait and an article about him, but that he was delayed in 
fulfilling this promise by his father’s fatal illness, which necessitated a trip to 
Portland. Returning to Cambridge on August 25, he took a short cut by merely 
revising Walker’s translation; the poem arrived too late for the September 
number, but Wheeler printed it in October. 

Longfellow could have done this without much fear of exposure, for Wheeler's 
was a very obscure magazine. Moreover, “Only a reader of Southern periodical 
literature who knew Walker’s slim book of translations and who read Danish 
could possibly have discovered the relationship between ‘On Fortitude’ and 
‘A Lay of Courage.’” Poe, who could have been expected to make the most 
of the incident if he had known about it, died the month the poem appeared. 

Hilen argues, further, that such action as is here posited would not have 
been altogether unique on Longfellow’s part: “In 1838 he seems to have done 
little more than revise J. J. Conybeare’s translation of “The Grave’ when provid- 
ing his own version of the Old English poem for the North American Review; 
and in 1874, when translating Michael Angelo’s sonnet on Dante, he took with- 
out acknowledgement the last three lines from an earlier version by John 
Edward Taylor.” See, further, Creighton Gilbert, “On Longfellow’s Translation 
of a Michael Angelo Sonnet,” Philological Quarterly, XXVII (1948), 57-62, 
and Henry B. Woolf, “Longfellow’s Interest in Old English,” in Philologica: 
The Malone Anniversary Studies (Johns Hopkins University Press, 1949). No 
one of these writers really proves his case, but they all raise interesting ques- 
tions. 

Even ignoring ethical considerations, it is very difficult, especially in the 
“Lay of Courage” matter, to understand why Longfellow should wish to con- 
duct himself in such a risky manner, and with the stakes so low. I cannot 
myself think of any explanation that seems to cover the case. Poe was a 
Southern writer, but he had no Danish. If Longfellow had had a different sort 
of temperament, with a decidedly impish type of humor, I might be tempted 
to suppose that, quite for his private satisfaction, he was thrusting under his 
enemy's nose the necessary evidence to prove, for once, that he was just the 
kind of plagiarist Poe wished to believe him, and laughing up his sleeve the 
while at the realization that Poe lacked the knowledge necessary to make use 
of the evidence. But I cannot fit any such hypothetical action into my concep- 
tion of Longfellow. 

Since he wrote his article, Professor Hilen has himself developed tentatively, 
and expressed in conversation, a more reasonable hypothesis. I give it here at 
his suggestion and with his consent. Suppose “A Lay of Courage” to have 
been written before 1849 and laid aside. Then suppose Longfellow, in the 
hard-pressed summer of 1849, to have been looking for something to send the 
unimportant but importunate Wheeler. He comes across “A Lay of Courage” 
in his drawer and sends it off, unrevised, without remembering the use he had 
made in it of Walker’s translation. 

This hypothesis might well cover the facts of the case and solve the mystery. 
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IV 


No doubt it was Longfellow’s own sensitiveness to criticism which 
made him so very careful not to wound in anything that he himself 
might write or say about the work of others. “Perhaps I might have 
found less to praise and more to blame,” he says in one of his Har- 
vard lectures on Italian literature, “if I had endeavored to do so; 
for in Poetry as in Religion ‘many are called, but few are chosen.’ 
But I have a natural antipathy to that censorious criticism, which 
seeks for defects rather than for excellences. . . .” 

This attitude was not determined by lack of capacity for criticism 
on his part. There are two very severe early reviews—one of a book 
of Dialoghi intended for Italian language study, whose plan is 
called “bad,” its language “incorrect and barbarous,” its grammar 
“false,” and its orthography “horrible,” and the other (partly re- 
printed in his collected works), a review of a book called The 
Great Metropolis, in which he says: 


There is a coarseness and vulgarity in its style, which is repulsive. No 
strength; no dignity; no grace; no refinement. In a word, the book has 
very bad manners. In reading it, you feel that you are walking through 
London, with a man who wears a “shocking bad hat.” 


But this was writing against the grain so far as he was concerned, 
which is one reason, no doubt, why he gave up critical writing so 
early. As he put it to George Putnam in 1850: 


It is very nearly ten years since I have written a Review or even a 
Critical Notice. I left that field of labor, because I had no particular 
vocation therefor, and felt a growing disinclination to it. One can hardly 
be author and critic at the same time; and I have too many beams in 
my own eye, to be looking after the motes in other people’s eyes. 


As early as 1839 he had been unwilling to agree to review Mot- 
ley’s novel unless he found that he could praise it heartily. The 
same year he wrote to D. P. Thompson, author of The Green Moun- 
tain Boys, refusing to review that famous book and achieving a 
comprehensive statement of his notions concerning the relationship 
between author and reviewer. 


. . . Since I have become an author myself, I feel exceedingly unwill- 
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ing to play the part of critic. Do you not feel this yourself? You say: “a 
faithful critique, I should be gratified to see; that I might learn my faults 
as a writer, and correct them—my powers, if any I have, and improve 
them!” I am sorry to hear you say this. You know your powers better 
than any critic can tell them to you. The very impulse from within, urging 
you to write after the labors of day—this restlessness to be doing,—is an 
evidence of power. Choose wisely how to direct it. From the feeling 
within, you must work—not from what the critics say. Why should you 
sacrifice your own opinion [to that of anoth]er? I confess I have no great 
respect for critics, in reference to a writer. In reference to the effect 
upon readers, I have. They do much good or ill. But that is another point. 
I en[vy thJe position of those writers who lived, when they the authors 
[made] the taste of the public. Dante, [for] instance;—Spenser, Chaucer 
m{ore than] writers of these latter days, have [a better] time of it in this 
particular. 


He takes very much the same tone with individuals who ask him 


to criticize their work privately, as when he writes to Francis 
Lieber: 


. . . Iam an incorrigibly bad correspondent, and still worse critic; 
at least, on paper, for though I have my views of song, and can express 
them clearly enough, perhaps, in conversation, nothing is so irksome to 
me as any attempt to write them down. When you ask me then, my dear 
Lieber, to criticise your poems in detail, you clearly ask the impossible. 
If we were together, so that every word could be met by a swift reply, 
and every criticism find its answer face to face, I should have the greatest 
pleasure in discussing poetic points with you; but at such a long shot as 
from Cambridge to Columbia, I should have no satisfaction whatever in 
doing so. 


Vv 


None of this means that Longfellow did not enjoy hearing from 
his friends about his books, or that they had to be more than ordi- 
narily cautious in expressing their opinions. “Henry has been writ- 
ing a poem of some length,” writes Fanny to Mary Greenleaf in 
1858, “and we sit in the summer-house and correct proof and dis- 
cuss this line and that these sunny days.” As we have already seen, 
he made an effort to obtain special criticism of Evangeline and the 
translation of Dante. 

An extreme example of frankness on the part of one of Long- 
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fellow’s friends would be the whimsical exaggeration of the privi- 
leged John Neal, as seen in his comments on the hexameters of 
Evangeline: 


You really ought to be hanged—drawn and quartered—and leave your 
head stuck upon the gateway to Parnassus—and heart too, if you have 
one—to say nothing of your bowels—thrown into the fire before your face; 
as a traitor to your allegiance. . . . 


To Whittier, Longfellow himself writes, thanking him for a very 
different reaction to Evangeline: 


You alone of all my brother bards, have hailed it with any warmth of 
welcome, at least so far as I have heard; and though of course I felt no 
dissatisfaction at this, nor the slightest disposition to blame anyone for 
not liking my verses, I acknowledge a strong desire to thank those who 
have expressed any sympathy therein. 


Longfellow is always grateful for this kind of thing. “I wish I 
deserved your praises more,” he writes John Forster; “but I have a 
naive way of taking all my friends’ commendations au pied de la 
lettre, and thinking, or trying to think, that I do deserve them.” 
More elaborately, he writes John S. Dwight, in 1847: 


There are so many persons who rush forward in front of one, and 
seizing one’s Pegasus by the rein, give him such a jerk as to make his 
mouth bleed, that I always feel grateful to anyone who is willing to go 
a few paces side by side with me. I think you will agree with me, that 
what a writer asks of a reader is not so much to like as to listen. You, 
I have to thank for both; and I assure you I have seldom, if ever, read 
a notice of any book of mine which gave me so much pleasure as yours 
of Evangeline. 


It was in this same spirit that Longfellow comforted other 
writers, as when he wrote to Mrs. Hamilton after the publication of 


her first book: 


Try to be hopeful and do not get discouraged. Certainly your success 
has been greater than that of most beginners; and you must not expect 
wholly to escape hostile criticism. Nobody does. 


Quite naturally, Longfellow himself relished praise most when it 
went beyond mere literary evaluation and involved deep life- 
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matters, as is shown in a letter to Fanny Kemble, written after she 
had confessed how much she had been moved by one of his poems: 


And today comes your letter, which brought tears to our eyes that 
you should have been in such suffering, and that a song of mine should 
have strengthened and consoled you. I will not undertake to tell you the 
gratification it has given me to know this; and still less will I deny it, 
or conceal it; for it is grateful and precious to me to know, that what I 
have written can have moved a nature at once so strong and so tender 
as yours, 


Wounded pride never kept Longfellow from accepting a sugges- 
tion which really commended itself to his judgment; neither did the 
desire to be agreeable cause him to go along with one which did 
not. Lowell speaks of his “absolute sweetness, simplicity, and mod- 
esty’ at the Dante sessions, while Howells, who described these 
meetings in some detail, has recorded that Longfellow accepted the 
criticisms offered “sometimes, and even often,” but that “when he 
was of another mind, he held to his mind, and the passage had to 
go as he said.” Howells himself, the neophyte of the group, ven- 
tured but one suggestion. “This was kindly, even seriously, con- 
sidered by the poet, and gently rejected. . . . I was not suffered 
to feel that I had done a presumptuous thing.” 

Unsolicited criticisms were treated in the same way: 


I am very much obliged to you [he writes Duyckinck in 1845], for 
sending me the newspaper containing your friendly notice of “The Waif,” 
and beg you to accept my best thanks for your praise, and for the courte- 
ous manner in which you point out the blemishes and shortcomings of 
the book. In the second edition you will find some of the errors cor- 
rected, and in the third, which is just going to press, I shall set all things 
right as far as practicable. 


He accepted suggestions from publishers too—or rejected them 
if he preferred: it was James T. Fields who contributed most, in- 
cluding the fine ending of “Paul Revere’s Ride.” When “Hermes Tris- 
megistus” was published in the Century, he accepted Richard Wat- 
son Gilder’s suggestion that “moved” be substituted for “passed” in 
the line 


And a presence passed before me, 
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since the word “past” had been used in another sense in the pre- 
ceding line. On the other hand, he refused Mary Mapes Dodge’s 
request that he change the horses he had given the Wise Men to 
ride on in “The Three Kings” to the more conventional camels, in 
order that the poem might correspond with the picture she wished 
to run with it in St. Nicholas; neither did he go along with Osgood’s 
suggestion that “The Hanging of the Crane” should be called “The 
Golden Wedding,” nor H. M. Alden’s advice that the image of the 
palm be omitted from the Nile passage in “Kéramos”: 


Is not the image of the palm a little forced? [asked the Harper's edi- 
tor]. It is the only conceit in the poem. By the mass of readers it will be 
considered the most brilliant hit in the poem. Still, it seems to me unlike 
you. You will pardon the criticism, which seems almost irreverent. 


William Winter tells a delightful story about Longfellow’s angelic 
behavior one night when he found T. W. Parsons wandering in 
the garden at the Craigie House, too drunk to be able to recognize 
him. Longfellow immediately called a carriage to take his fellow- 
Dantean home, and was regaled all the way by a discourse on the 
utter dreadfulness of one Longfellow’s poetry, which was delivered 
in a “sweetly confidential tone,” inviting and securing his concur- 
rence at every point. 

In general, Longfellow disliked parodies, both of his own work 
and of that of others, as seeming to detract from the dignity of 
literature. “I sent you the other day,” so reads one letter to Greene, 
“a poor specimen of American wit, in the attempt to travesty Evan- 
geline. Another writer is doing me the same kind of favor in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine by travestying Hyperion. I suppose it is best to take 
no notice of either. They will soonest die out of themselves.” I think 
he came closest to losing his patience with one Ariel Standish Thur- 
ston, who produced a “paraphrase” of The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,* “which paraphrase consists in altering the lines enough 

4 A Paraphrase of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s Poem, Entitled The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish (Elmira, New York: R. M. Watts’ Lake St. Publishing 
House, 1876). A copy of this work, inscribed to Longfellow, is in the Long- 
fellow House, where, oddly enough, the original manuscript is also preserved. 
In his foreword the author says that Longfellow told him publication would 
constitute a violation of copyright: he gave up the idea of general circulation, 


therefore, but put a limited number of copies in type because “intimate friends” 
desired it “as a personal memento”! 
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to make them rhyme! I suggested to him that perhaps he might 
have employed his time and talent more profitably in writing an 
original work.” 

Yet he could be amused by parodies if they were sufficiently 
funny: he liked one of Hiawatha in Punch in 1856.5 Blanche Roose- 
velt speaks of his amusement over a minstrel show parody of “A 
Psalm of Life” which she quoted to him: 


And in dying leave behind us 
Foot-prints, with our seven, by-nines. 


Like Hiawatha, “A Psalm of Life” was parodied by everybody, in- 
cluding at last Longfellow himself, for he once sent the following 
verses when returning the clothes and slippers with which his son 
Charley had been outfitted after upsetting his dory: 


Slippers that perchance another, 
Sailing o’er the Bay of Lynn, 

Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may purloin again! 


In 1877 he sent Greene a cartoon, comprising three panels de- 
picting a little girl walking and falling on the ice, with the captions 
“She starts,” “she moves,” and “she seems to feel/ The thrill of life 
along her keel.” . 


VI 


The most disappointing thing about Longfellow’s attitude toward 
criticism is that he never seems to have recognized its importance. 
He is right when he contends that the essence of literature eludes 
direct analysis, and one can even make a case for his notions that 
“what a writer asks of his reader is not so much to like as to listen,” 
and that Fanny Kemble’s readings of Shakespeare are better than 
any criticism could be. But he also tells us that “next to being a 

° Hiawatha “remains to this day the most parodied poem in the English lan- 
guage. Not less than seven parodies nearly, if not quite, as voluminous as the 
original poem, have been printed in separate book form. The parodies in fugi- 
tive form number considerably in excess of one thousand.”—Legler, p. 2. There 
is even one by Lewis Carroll. For an extensive bibliography of Longfellow 


parodies, see Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteen Century England, p. 
104 footnote. 
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great poet is the power of understanding one,” and it is hard to 
see how this can be achieved without a sound critical method. 
When, in 1850, he asks, “What is the use of writing about books?— 
excepting so far as to give information to those who cannot get the 
books themselves?” one can only find the statement an amazingly 
obtuse one for a scholar. 

Every intelligent man sympathizes with Longfellow’s dislike of 
the growing materialism of his time; it would seem, then, to be in 
order to inquire whether he himself was quite unaffected by it in 
inclining so much as he did to the tacit assumption that large sales 
were a completely adequate reply to critical strictures. He did this 
with Hyperion, a work with which he definitely challenged criti- 
cism, and he went on doing it. “The Belfry is succeeding famously 
well. The poems ‘To a Child’ and ‘The Old Clock on the Stairs’ 
seem to be the favorites. This is the best answer to my assailants.” 
He did it notably with Hiawatha, which was so savagely attacked 
and ridiculed that Fields is said once to have considered some sort 
of action as in order. (“By the way, Mr. Fields, how is the book 
selling?” “Enormously; we are running presses day and night to 
fill the orders.” “Very well, then don’t you think we had better let 
these critics go on advertising it?” ) ® Substituting survival for sales, 
he even once, according to Winter, applied a similar test to Poe. 
“My works seemed to give him much trouble, first and last; but 
Mr. Poe is dead and gone, and I am alive and still writing—and that 
is the end of the matter.” 

This is the more disappointing because, in his early life, Long- 
fellow had shown some interest in formulating at least a working 
set of critical standards. This material survives in the notes and 
manuscripts of his unpublished lectures. 

Attempting to sum up his principles of criticism, he first dis- 
tinguishes between books which instruct us and books which edu- 
cate us. “Some fill the mind with instruction; others develop its 
powers and resources, and it is filled with wisdom.” 


® Albert Keiser (The Indian in American Literature) questions, with con- 
siderable reasonableness, the authenticity of this story, but the same point of 
view shows elsewhere in Longfellow. F. L. Pattee tells the anecdote inaccu- 
rately (The Feminine Fifties), reversing the roles of the two speakers. 
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He believes, however, that the basic principles of criticism may 
be reduced to two: 


I. The author's intention in writing the book:—in other words the 
Class of works to which it belongs. The book is good or bad as a work 
of art. It is absurd to find fault with a song because it is not a sermon; 
or a ballad because it is not an epic poem. The question is, Has the 
author done in a masterly style what he intended to do? 

II. But there is a higher standard than this. A Book may be exquisite 
as a work of art, and yet in every other point of view, execrable. The 
sculptured vases from Pompeii—the brazen lamps—the bas-reliefs in 
marble—looked upon merely as works of art are surpassingly beautiful; 
yet in themselves—in the scenes they represent how disgusting!—How 
offensive to the principle of moral delicacy within us! 


He recognizes the claims and methods of historical criticism, but 
he insists that historical criticism cannot have the last word: 


I know that in forming an estimate of a literary production, we must 
take into consideration the circumstances of time and place, in which it 
was produced,—the century—the nation—its institutions, manners and 
history—the spirit of the people—the spirit of the age—and in fine what- 
ever may have an influence on literary productions. As objects appear of 
various magnitude and beauty according to the point of view from which 
we behold them, so literary works assume a different form and aspect 
and dimension, according as we judge them from our own or another age. 
It is only by identifying ourselves with the age and nation of an author 
that we can rightly judge him and compare his writings with those of 
his contemporaries. In this way we speak of an author as having great 
merits or defects for the time and the country in which he lived. But 
this is a limited judgment of literary merit. There is still a higher standard 
of comparison, and an opinion which aims at anything like absolute 
literary truth must be based upon a wider foundation than this frst 
mentioned. We should always bear in mind, that to whatever degree 
outward circumstances may influence our opinion of the man, and the 
comparative merits of writings, yet they can have no weight whatever 
in our estimate of the author, and the absolute value of his works. And 
more particularly is this rule of literary criticism to be regarded in form- 
ing an opinion of the literary merits of men, whose lives have been di- 
versified with incident, and whose names are familiar to us on the pages 
of history or in the burden of a song. 

We are to set aside all outward circumstances which may lend a 
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factitious value to a work, and to judge it [upon] its own intrinsic merit. 
We are not to ask, is it good for the age in which it was written, but is 
it good now?—will it be good hereafter? Are its merits those of temporal 
circumstances, or are they those over which time has no power? Does it 
bear those features of high intellectual superiority, which can alone give 
it a real and permanent value in every age and in every country? 


This may not be the expression of a complete, or a profound, or 
a highly original critical theory, but the young man who formulated 
it was not ignorant of the value of criticism; neither did he wholly 
lack the critical capacity. Why, then, instead of developing his 
criticism further, did Longfellow turn away from it in his later days? 

One must not, of course, assume that he did so in an absolute 
sense, or that he failed to recognize the importance of criticism 
altogether. He appreciated the work of E. P. Whipple, for example, 
telling him, in 1866: “The analytical power in literature has always 
been the wonder of my life. Having none of it myself, I am always 
amazed how you and St. Beuve and others—not many others how- 
ever,—can do it so easily and gracefully.” 

But his own interests and his own art developed in other chan- 
nels, and his own spirit was less critical than creative. Like all crea- 
tive writers, he frequently encountered stupid and insensitive re- 
viewers, and he was not always proof against the anger or the 
annoyance which they inspired in him. In his later years, the 
prejudices thus engendered combined with his own disuse of the 
critical faculty to cause him to slight the critical approach in itself. 
Like many of our judgments, his dismissal of criticism was less the 
result of his settled conviction than of his temperament and ex- 
perience. 


CHAPTER XI 


Cakes and Ale 


I 


What, now, of Longfellow’s relationship to the social pleasures: 
the interests, the exercises, the indulgences which a man enjoys in 
the company of others. There is a very silly passage in Herbert 
Gorman’s book on Longfellow, in which the author speculates as to 
how easy it would have been for Longfellow to have become a 
total abstainer or an antitobacconist, and how much duller he 
would have seemed if he had taken this step. The principal difficulty 
with setting up such a simple and unsophisticated standard as 
Gorman offered here is that whoever should attempt to apply it 
would find a hundred derelicts on any skidrow who could establish 
their “interesting” qualities hands down over any candidate that 
Gorman or any other critic might have cared to nominate. 

However that may be, it is clear that Longfellow was not guilty 
of either of these particular forms of “dullness.” The cellar at the 
Craigie House was well stocked with fine wines, which were re- 
garded as an important part of the dinners served there. Long- 
fellow gave and received numerous gifts of wine, and sometimes 
ordered it in large quantities; once he even offered champagne, 
along with cigars and coffee, to an Arabian guest! It is true that once 
or twice in his life he gave up drinking wine, but this seems to 
have been purely a dietary measure. When he attended a dinner at 
which no wine was served, it always seemed to him a poor thing. 

On the other hand, Alice Longfellow insists that her father did 
not approve of the use of hard liquors, and there are very few 
references to these among his memorabilia. Once he used. whiskey 
as a remedy for neuralgia, but this was only a phase of his untiring 
experimentation in the use of remedies; he would probably have 
tried arsenic if anybody had suggested it to him. In the “fifties Mrs. 
Longfellow speaks of an English dinner sent to her husband by his 
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British publisher, including “two bottles of the Queen’s favorite 
Scotch whiskey!” It was “anything but a temperance dinner,” she 
says. As late as March 1880, Longfellow’s brother Alexander offered 
him a chance to procure a barrel of whiskey. “I should never use 
half of it,” he replied. “But I should like a demijohn of five gallons.” 
On April 5 he writes again, however, “I think I may as well take the 
barrel, and distribute the contents among friends.” 

Longfellow was clearly a temperate man, and though his brother 
omitted from his letters and journals many passages indicating his 
connoisseurship of foods and wines, I have found very little to sug- 
gest that he was ever overstimulated by alcohol. The most striking 
such passage is in Clara Crowninshield’s European journal in 1836, 
where she records his having returned home from a function where 
he had tasted twenty different wines. “His face was flushed,” she 
says, “and our laughing at him, or really the effects of the wine, 
confused him so much that he could not count the money straight 
to pay the bill.” Memories of drinking the “blood-red wine” are an 
element in his pleasant remembrance of John Forster's hospitality 
in London, and he sometimes uses the image of wine figuratively 
as a symbol. (There are a few instances too where tea or coffee in- 
terfered with his rest or his nerves—or he thought they did.) Being 
what he was, he probably enjoyed wine, as he enjoyed other things, 
most when it could be made to appeal to his imagination: “Who 
blames Tiberius for loving Capri?” 

Nevertheless he recoils at every suggestion of overindulgence, 
whether he finds it in literature or in life, as in the discussion of 
Hoffmann’s drinking in Hyperion or the reference to mankind 
“reeling through the Dark Ages” in his paper on Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture. Thomas Campbell’s brandy drinking was one of the aspects of 
his “outward man” which disappointed Longfellow when they met 
at Samuel Rogers’ house in 1843, though he “liked his inward man 
exceedingly.” He was shocked by the Spanish fountain which was 
made to spout wine upon a festival occasion (“Of course all the 
lower classes showed their patriotism by getting drunk—as we do 
in the United States on the ‘glorious Fourth’'!”), shocked by the 
drinking, smoking, and card playing of the Swedish clergy (“This 
_ is literally a rum country”), and shocked by a celebration in honor 
of “the Swedish Anacreon,” Carl Michael Bellman, whose bust 
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showed him “leering from his pedestal, with bloated cheeks and 
sleepy eyes, as if awaking from last night’s debauch. Out upon the 
young men of Stockholm for honoring the memory of such a man, 
in this way!” “The Ladder of St. Augustine” classifies “the revel of 
the ruddy wine” along with more serious “occasions of excess”; 
Michael Angelo loves not wine and avoids the banquet where it is 
to be served; and “The Revel of Earl Sigvald,” which was finally 
excluded from “The Saga of King Olaf,” includes these lines: 


Feasts kill more than fighting; 

Drinking more than smiting; 

Swords are sharp, but sharper 
Is the Drinking Hom! 


In Longfellow’s projected Robin Goodfellow play, alcoholic bev- 
erages were to appear among the curses which afflict mankind. He 
approved of the Maine liquor law, being unable to go along with 
his friend Scherb’s displeasure over the prospect of “banishing 
young Bacchus, and all the poetry of vintages. . . .” There was, he 
thought, “no danger of its going so fast and far. Only to the demoli- 
tion of vulgar grog-shops.” On the other hand, when it was pro- 
posed to subject Harvard professors to the same regulations con- 
cerning drinking as those by which the students were governed, 
he rebelled. But this was not a clear case, for drinking, theater- 
going, and opera had been idiotically jumbled together. 

Longfellow was no slave to the pleasures of the table either, 
though, judged by modern standards, the board at the Craigie House 
would seem to have been fairly lavish. Of one dinner for the 
Lowells, Fredrika Bremer, and Charlotte Cushman he records, “We 
fed them canvas-back ducks, quails, Roman punch, and three kinds 
of American wines, Sparkling Catawba, Cabella, and Scuppernong.” 
But the most ecstatic food passage in Longfellow’s journals sings 
the praises of—bread and butter! 


I verily believe that the love of bread and butter goes with us from 
the cradle to the grave. It is perhaps the only taste which time, and 
travel, and luxury cannot change. It requires an apprenticeship to learn 
to eat olives—one has to study hard to acquire a taste for shrimps and 
frogs and patés de foie gras;—but a love for bread and butter comes by 
intuition; it is an instinct! Long live bread and butter! 
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Alice Longfellow says that as he grew older, her father “cared less 
and less for meat,” became very doubtful of the legitimacy of de- 
stroying animals for food, “and thought more trouble should be 
taken to provide the household needs with grains, vegetables, and 
fruits.” When Wyatt Eaton visited him, he took oatmeal and milk 
for both breakfast and lunch. He didn’t feel like eating much in the 
morning, he said, and if he ate a hearty luncheon it spoiled his 
appetite for dinner. 

Tobacco seems to have tempted Longfellow more than alcohol 
did. “I have smoked myself into ill humor, and am peevish and dis- 
contented.” Once smoking is his “ruling passion,” and once at least 
it is a bad habit which he must break. He did break it off on num- 
erous occasions, and once he tells Greene how little he misses it. 
“When one has a bad memory he easily forgets even his vice.” But 
he was never cured for long. 

Cigars seem to have been his usual diet, and he bought them in 
very large quantities. There are a few references to both pipes and 
cigarettes. Charles Akers, who attended some of the Divine Comedy 
meetings, says, surprisingly, that though Longfellow gave his guests 
choice cigars, he himself smoked one-cent Salem cheroots. Ernest 
records a curious story about his giving cigars to young William 
Winter, who was too much in awe of him to refuse, so that he could 
only smoke them and then go out in the garden afterwards and 
vomit. This suggests an absent-mindedness and lack of observation 
on Longfellow’s part, far beyond his usual achievements in this line. 

In spite of his long indulgence, Longfellow never makes a very 
good case for the use of tobacco. He was shocked by the Swedish 
clergymen who smoked in the streets and by the nasty, tobacco- 
smelling little Swiss professor who kissed him on the mouth, and as 
late as 1851 he complains of some visitors that they “turned my 
study into a village tavern with cigars and politics, much to my 
annoyance.” 

Of the various amusements and occupations that often go along 
with drinking and smoking, Longfellow has little to say. When he 
visited Vauxhall in 1835 he thought it “a vulgar place;—had no 
enjoyment whatever. The only consolation I have is in the thought 

_that I shall never go there again.” His attitude toward sport is con- 
sidered elsewhere. He saw a little “sparring” in 1858, never having 
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witnessed it before. But, he says, a little was “quite enough to satisfy 
me.” He played whist regularly, once a week, at the Nortons’, at 
the beginning of his Cambridge period. Once he speaks of playing 
whist while others danced. “I like whist set to music,” he says. There 
are a number of references to billiards and bowling, but he cared 
so little for them that I find it delightfully appropriate that he and 
Tom Appleton should have played billiards “at the Lunatic Asylum” 
the summer they spent at Brattleboro. In 1858 he himself bought 
a fine billiard table for his boys, but when it arrived at the Craigie 
House he was greatly distressed that there seemed to be no place 
to put it except in his study! “The haunts of the Muses seem invaded 
by dancing Fauns and Satyrs.” There it stayed until the following 
spring, when, to his “great relief,” it was removed to “its new home 
in the garden.” 


II 


But of all the cakes and ale of life none other is so seductive, 
so endlessly alluring as sex. Longfellow’s relations with the women 
he loved and the women to whom he was a friend are considered 
elsewhere; our sole concern here is with the sexual impulse itself. 
Longfellow was an exceptionally clean and high-minded man in his 
attitude toward women, but he was not cold or lacking in passion. 
Instead, he was always greatly interested in women and more than 
commonly susceptible to their beauty. 

“You were ever an admirer of the sex,” writes an early acquaint- 
ance; “but they seemed to you something enshrined and holy,—to 
be gazed at and talked with, and nothing further.” His brother adds 
that it might have been said of him as of Villemain that “whenever 
he spoke to a woman it was as if he were offering her a bouquet of 
flowers.” When Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was crusading for coeduca- 
tion, he was unwilling to commit himself, “That is a difficult prob- 
lem to solve,” he told her. “I know that life, like French poetry, is 
imperfect without the feminine rhyme. But I remember how much 
time I lost at the Academy, in my boyhood, looking across the 
schoolroom at the beautiful rhyme.” And in his old age Mrs. Fields 
heard him say to himself as he stood near the staircase at a formal 
entertainment, “Ah, now we shall see the ladies come downstairs!” 

It is easy to find what the twentieth century would call prudish 
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utterances in Longfellow, but much of this material has more sig- 
nificance for manners than for morals, and much of it sheds more 
light upon the period than on Longfellow as an individual. It was 
in Europe, on his first journey thither, and in European literature, 
that he first encountered relationships which seemed shocking to his 
New England moral sense, and he sometimes feels it necessary to 
express his indignation over these things. This was undoubtedly a 
factor in his slowness to appreciate Goethe and others, which has 
already been spoken of. He was “filled with unutterable disgust” 
when, upon his visit to F erney, he was shown an indecent engraving 
said to have been executed by Voltaire, and he seems sometimes to 
have hurt Sam Ward by his refusal to share Sam’s pleasure in 
Rabelaisian yarns: “Enfin amigo,” says Sam—“you used to like a 
merry tale or an amorous one as well as another. .. .” He dropped 
Simrock from his regard because he was so undignified as to turn 
somersaults in public upon a festive occasion, and was not in the 
least surprised—though the connection seems tenuous—when he de- 
serted the German liberal cause thereafter. At Marienbad he was 
even shocked by an English girl who talked about how cold her legs 
were in the bath. But this time he played right up to the hussy and 
came back at her with a story about a lady whose leg had been 
amputated at the hip joint! “She evidently wanted to astonish me 
with the coolness and freedom of manner with which an English 
girl can speak of her legs. . . . How do you like such a sans-culotte 
style of conversation for a damsel?” Many years later, Alice Long- 
fellow gives the impression of speaking for her father as well as 
herself when she dismisses Wilkie Collins, after his visit to the 
Craigie House, as “dull and stout, and condemned instantly by an 
unsavory story that he told at the dinner table.” 

But this does not quite cover the case. Anagrams and other verses 
in Longfellow’s 1819 school copybook show less evasion of the 
“facts of life” at Portland Academy than we might expect to find 
in the lower schools of our own day. I quote two fragments: 


If you transfer what ladies wear, Veil 
’T will plainly show what harlots are, Vile 


A rake and thief may drink and rove; 
Night is the time which they improve. 
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When, in his college lectures, Longfellow comes to deal with men 
of genius whom he respects—like Hoffmann, like Moliére—then, 
though their code may differ importantly from his own, he always 
gives his subject the benefit of every possible doubt. When he en- 
countered Lady Blessington and Count D’Orsay, he cannot possibly 
have been ignorant of their relationship. But he is neither snigger- 
ing nor holier-than-thou. 

Sometimes he is definitely not prudish. Sometimes he shocks the 
prudes. Bostonians objected to the word “stallion” in Poems on 
Slavery. “I shall,” he remarks tartly, “have to get a pair of panta- 
lettes made for that animal.” His unpublished sketch, “The Squire 
of Dames: Reminiscences of Uncle Johnny,” stops just this side of 
raciness. Michael Angelo is very scornful of those who are offended 
by his nudes, and it is interesting to note that, as early as 1828, 
when Longfellow was in Florence, he took it quite for granted that 
his mother would expect him to write her his impressions of the 
Venus of Medici. He even promises her that when he reaches home 
again he will have a good deal of information, picked up around 
Venice, concerning Byron’s private life! Later he told Clara Crown- 
inshield “the singular story” of the passion which the son of Ninon 
de Lenclos (unaware of her identity) conceived for his mother. 

Longfellow knew, too, that sex has its humorous side. Of the 
women of Cadiz he records in his Spanish journal that “Their 
chastity . . . is not of a very astringent quality, and the French who 
almost depopulated the country in the war of Napoleon are now 
doing miracles to make reparation.” “By the way,” he writes Greene 
in 1839, “Felton has a baby which looks like me they say. "Tis well 
for us that we don’t live in Paris.” But the most indelicate passage 
in Longfellow’s papers occurs in an 1842 letter to Sam Ward, re- 
ferring to the favorable reception accorded Ballads and Other 
Poems: “Only one poor dog of an Editor in Boston has ‘lifted up 
his leg against me, and passed on, as if nothing especial had 
happened.’ ” 

Blanche Roosevelt’s unsupported testimony never inspires much 
confidence, but she has a comparatively long discussion of Long- 
fellow’s attitude toward sexuality in literature which is too interest- 
ing to omit. Here she reports Longfellow as saying that he could 
not read La Dame aux Camélias (“a book for unhealthy appetites” ) 
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or Alfred de Musset (“a man with a God-given, beautiful talent, but 
all for the bad”). He admitted that he was “half fascinated by the 
flowing grace, passion and eloquence of ... [de Musset’s] rhythm,” 
but he could not endure the shocking infidelity expressed. “As a 
student I read, but as a God-fearing man, I lament.” She demurred, 
and Longfellow replied, “You are wrong, when one finds that his 
imagination is running away with him, it is time to stop; I always 
did.” Whereupon the lady was bold enough to indicate that she 
thought this timidity a fault in his work: “When, by some outburst 
of passion, you work your reader up to fever heat, you quietly leave 
the dangerous ground. . . . Still even you, yourself, cannot always 
hide the deep under-current of passion that runs surreptitiously 
through your verse, and almost threatens at times, to break the 
bounds.” At this point he interrupted her “excitedly” with “But it 
never does. I understand what you mean, but I always try, when- 
ever my fancy leads me on, to have a due regard for outward form. 
I could not write that which poetic license permits if it goes against 
my conscience and teachings.” Later, she says, he himself returned 
to the subject without further prompting from her: “You speak with 
the enthusiasm of youth, but even had I the inclination, one could 
scarcely expect me to lie awake at night writing things that would 
set a bad example to a class of thirty young men whom I had to 
teach in the morning.” 

Sexual imagery in Longfellow’s own writing is not extensive, but 
what there is is beautiful and unblushingly appropriate. Examples 
will be found in “The Evening Star,” in “Chrysaor,” and in “The 
Building of the Ship,” where the ocean appears as the lover and the 
ship as the bride who leaps to his embrace. In an early journal he 
quotes from a Danish poem by Ingemann what he calls a “pretty 
idea.” Hilen translates it as follows: 


Beautifully arches your breast, as the vault of the Temple; 
But more beautifully yet beats your heart from within. 
With joy I behold these arches of marble, 

And worship the God of the Temple herein. 


Once, even, Longfellow himself wrote some mildly erotic verses 
in the German language.t In Outre-Mer the change from spring 


1 These have been reprinted by Hatfield, New Light on Longfellow, p. 26. 
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to summer is expressed in terms of the change in a ripening 
irl. 

: When Longfellow deals with sexual situations and problems, he 
presents them honestly. Paul Flemming’s frank description of the 
tortures he suffered over his love for Mary Ashburton was all the 
more daring because everybody in Boston knew who Paul and Mary 
were. In Kavanagh one girl kills herself for love; two others are, we 
are told, “in love with each other.” The introduction to Hiawatha 
culminates in an expression of sympathy for both primitive ways 
and primitive culture. The hero is himself the child of a sexual 
tragedy, and his own passion for Minnehaha is sincerely, though 
briefly, indicated: 


But his heart was hot within him, 
Like a living coal his heart was. 


More daring to a generation which had not read The Golden 
Bough was the scene in which Minnehaha 


Laid aside her garments wholly, 

And with darkness clothed and guarded, 
Unashamed and unaffrighted, 

Walked securely round the cornfields, 
Drew the sacred, magic circle 

Of her footprints round the cornfields. 


Afterwards, 


Summer passed, and Shawondasee 
Breathed his sighs o’er all the landscape, 
From the South-land sent his ardors, 
Wafted kisses warm and tender; 

And the maize-field grew and ripened, 
Till it stood in all the splendor 

Of its garments green and yellow, 

Of its tassels and its plumage, 

And the maize-ears full and shining 
Gleamed from bursting sheaths of verdure. 


Both John Alden’s Priscilla and the Quaker Elizabeth, in the 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, are as frank as any modern girl could be 
in declaring their preferences in love. Miscegenation and prostitution 
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are involved in “The Quadroon Girl,” though the heroine herself is 
sentimentalized. In The Golden Legend, Longfellow changed the 
heroine from an eight-year-old child to a young woman. In “Lady 
Wentworth” the chaste and worthy Martha Hilton is described with 
frank emphasis upon her physical charms. In “The Falcon of Ser 
Federigo” the heroine’s emotional reactions are not of the copybook 
variety; she cannot avoid a feeling of pride that her lover has 
sacrificed his falcon for her, and not even the fact that the act cost 
the life of her son prevents her from marrying him afterwards. But 
the most un-Victorian of the Tales is unquestionably “Emma and 
Eginhard.” It is true that the tone of this story is very different 
from what it would have been if Boccaccio had told it, but the 
conclusion manifests the same humanity, common sense, and frank- 
ness in recognizing the needs of human nature that the author of 
the Decameron himself displayed in his tale of the passionate young 
Italian who caught and held the nightingale. 


CHAPTER XII 


The Social Arts 


I 


Longfellow’s special art—literature—is one which is practiced and 
(generally) enjoyed in solitude. But it is closely allied with a num- 
ber of arts of more social or communal character. What, now, was 
Longfellow’s relationship to these? 

Of architecture little need be said. Though he permits Michael 
Angelo to call it the greatest of the arts, Longfellow himself has 
little to say about it. The few comments he does make all concern 
the Gothic, and all deal with the spiritual meanings of the Gothic 
art; nothing is said about any technical considerations. His first 
Gothic cathedral was Rouen, and his imagination was “completely 
overwhelmed” by its “impression of awful sublimity”; he felt that 
he had been “transported back to the Dark Ages.” He was almost 
equally enthusiastic about Strasbourg, and he felt it necessary to 
restrain his raptures over York when he was sixty. In the second 
of the sonnets inspired by The Divine Comedy, he achieved a not- 
able poetic expression of the emotions which Gothic architecture 
inspired in him. 

There is more about statues, paintings, and objets dart. That 
Longfellow was fond of all these is attested by the number which 
he collected. On the same ground of solidity and reality which 
Michael Angelo cites in connection with architecture, he seems to 
have felt that sculpture was nobler than painting. During his first 
trip abroad, he praised the Venus of Canova above the Venus of 
Medici, possibly because it is more modest. He was also greatly 
impressed by the veiled statuary at the Chapel of St. Severus in 
Naples, which he describes in some detail: 


One of these statues is by Corradini:—it represents Modesty covered 
with a thin transparent veil:—a wonderful style of sculpture unknown to 
the Greeks and Romans. The other is by Querido—representing a man 
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entangled in a net—from which he is assisted to extricate himself by an 
angel:—emblematic of the good man escaping from the care and tempta- 
tions of the world. There is also a finely executed statue of Christ—dead 
—and covered with a veil; commenced by Corradini and finished by 
San Martino. 


He was not inclined to award the Greeks unquestioned supremacy 
in sculpture. He admired many Greek works, for one “the athletic 
Sleeping Faun of Praxiteles—a gigantic figure—lifelike, and almost 
breathing in the heavy sleep after a drunken revel:—a thing at 
which you gaze with childish wonder and delight.” On the other 
hand, he calls Dannecker’s Ariadne superior to the Venus of Medici, 
“but,” he says, “as it is the fashion bluntly to uphold everything 
done by the Greeks, and to consider modern works as hardly worth 
a glance—this opinion of mine would of course be considered very 
preposterous.” Naturally this tendency on Longfellow’s part did not 
tend to make him less appreciative of the work of contemporary 
American sculptors. It is true that he was “a good deal disap- 
pointed” in his first view of the Greek Slave of Hiram Powers—he 
does not say why—but he was strongly impressed by the same 
sculptor’s Proserpine, and by Crawford’s Orpheus, which he calls 
“a beautiful work of art; with more life in it than any modern statue 
I remember. It is a noble production—a fine specimen of Art which 
I trust we shall be duly proud of.” He also admired Harriet Hosmer, 
one of whose busts is still in the Longfellow House, where one 
variety of visitor periodically inquires whether it represents “one 
of Mr. Longfellow’s daughters.” 

It will be perceived that these are all lay judgments. The same 
is true of what he says about paintings. He admires Rosa Bonheur 
for her “truth to nature.” Among book illustrations, he praises Doré’s 
pictures for the “Inferno” but pronounces Darley’s fine line draw- 
ing for “Rip Van Winkle” “meagre and insufficient.” On a portfolio 
of Rembrandt etchings he makes the perfect layman’s comment: 
“What homely women! and yet how true to nature.” Of Rubens’ 
“fine painting” of the crucifixion of St. Peter he says, “It is awfull 
and makes one shudder. They are nailing the martyr to the cross, 
head downwards. The agony of the countenance of the white 
haired old man is unspeakable.” 
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According to Blanche Roosevelt, Longfellow was quite unim- 
pressed, in his later years, by his son Charley’s collection of Japa- 
nese pictures, which he thought “more comical than beautiful.” 
The same writer quotes his enthusiastic praise of David’s picture 
of the death of Queen Elizabeth I: 


The terror and agony depicted on the countenance are so natural as 
to be alarming; the hard face of the queen, while retaining all of its 
usual characteristics, wears also a new expression of humility that lessens 
the general repulsiveness and reflects wonderful credit on the able pencil 
of the painter. 


This would seem to reflect a stronger appetite for realism than 
Longfellow usually manifests, but the moral significance he dis- 
covered—or read into—the picture might well explain this. In gen- 
eral, he disliked pictures of modern life, finding “our fatal broad- 
cloth” ill adapted to the painter’s brush. As might have been ex- 
pected, he was quite as inclined to be impatient with critical cant 
and lingo in art criticism as in the criticism of literature, particularly 
when it took the form of merely repeating what it happened to be 
fashionable to say. ’ 


II 


There is more to say about music, which began for him in the 
home. As we have already seen, his mother pictures him, at eight 
months, as “an active rogue,” who “wishes for nothing so much as 
singing and dancing.” 


I don’t know at what age he went to Singing School [wrote Mrs. 
Pierce, in later years], but that it was with good voice, and a good deal 
of perseverance—I recall his singing at home in the constant Sunday 
Evening’s Psalms and Hymns—also his playing the flute in accompaniment 
with the Piano—but think his music was more decidedly connected with 
his college life, than earlier.1 


* Carl L. Johnson, “Longfellow’s Foreign Languages,” New England Quar- 
terly, XX, 324, corrects Lawrance Thompson's statement that Longfellow took 
flute and piano lessons from Charles Nolcini, his first French teacher, during 
academy days. Nolcini did not come to Portland until Longfellow was a 
sophomore in college. “I should rather presume that Longfellow learned to 
play the flute after graduating from college and before leaving for Europe,— 
that is after September 7, 1825, and before May 14, 1826.” 
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In 1838 Longfellow pondered buying a piano for a very unmusical 
reason, “so that my fingers may serve as lightning-rods, and draw 
off from my brain and heart the superfluous electricity.” Being in- 
clined toward economy at the time, he considered a second-hand 
affair, “but the keys rattled a little, and put me in mind of an old 
woman with loose teeth,” and so he decided to let it go. He had a 
piano later, however, and there is an 1843 letter in which Mrs. Long- — 
fellow speaks of his playing a nocturne to her. Alice says that he 
played by ear, “and would often pass the twilight hours at the 
piano, recalling bits from favorite operas.” In his old age, he gave 
“music lessons” to his little grandson, Richard Henry Dana: “He 
sits attentively listening, while I play to him on the piano, and 
evidently thinks me equal to Rubinstein or Perabo.” Mrs. Fields 
says that he used to enjoy singing under his breath, along with the 
performers, in his box at the opera. 

During his early years the music he went to hear given was 
largely operatic. “Noisy Oratorios” had been somewhat spoiled for 
him by bellowing church choirs, and apparently Handel had suf- 
fered somewhat from the same cause. It was very different with 
Mozart, whose Marriage of Figaro was his favorite opera. He en- 
countered both Figaro and Don Giovanni first in April 1836, and 
though he disliked both the Don’s book and the acting of the per- 
formers in Figaro, he was “enraptured” by the music itself. That 
same year he first heard both Der Freischiitz and Les Huguenots. 
The former he considered “loud, thundering music,” compared to 
Mozart’s, indeed, “no music but noise,” though he admits he heard 
a poor performance. On the contrary, he thought the Huguenots 
music “grand” but was unable to work up any interest in the story 
and went home early. In June 1847 he went to hear Norma two 
successive nights; a few years later, this opera was further endeared 
to him by the superb performance of Madame Alboni, which de- 
served something better than the “unmelting, unmoved, glacial 
aspect” of Boston society, confronting it with “neither warmth nor 
sound.” The Longfellow party, not pretending to be “above the line 
of vegetation, condescend[ed] to applaud, and cry ‘Brava!’” In 
1852 he first heard La Favorita, which charmed him, though he was 
amused by the young Frenchman behind him who thought it 
» superior to Don Giovanni. 
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Rigoletto came along in 1854; Longfellow thought it “wild music 
but very stirring. A mad tragedy altogether. . . .” In 1857 Fidelio 
had already become “simple and beautiful, and old-fashioned.” In 
1859 he found Martha “charming. Light, aerial, graphic music,” but 
in 1861 he pronounces The Masked Ball both “new and null.” 

He heard some Wagner in concert as early as 1858, finding it 
“strange, original, and somewhat barbaric.” But in 1877 he wrote 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps very enthusiastically about Lohengrin. In 
his later years he did not think he cared for the “new” opera, but 
he is not intolerant about it, for he admires Boito’s Mefistofele, 
though with some reservations. 

Among comic operas, he was very fond, in later years, of Pinafore, 
but he thought The Beggar’s Opera “interesting chiefly from its his- 
torical associations. . . .” 2 

Longfellow’s comments on singers are perhaps more interesting 
than what he has to say about the operas themselves. 

Like so many of the mid-century intellectuals, he was quite cap- 
tivated by Jenny Lind. He attended her first Boston concert on 
September 27, 1850, for which tickets were sold at auction, a record 
“high” of $625 being achieved. Longfellow himself paid $8.50 and 
sat in the gallery. “She is very feminine and lovely,” he told his 
journal. “Her power is in her presence, which is magnetic, and takes 
her audience captive before she opens her lips. She sings like the 
morning star; clear, liquid, heavenly sounds.” The next year, after 
hearing her sing the “Deh vieni” of his beloved Mozart, he begged 
Sumner, “if ever you see it advertised, and she to sing it, do not 
fail to go, though the Union be in danger.” And he adds, “Love, 
tenderness, longing, never found a more complete and triumphant 
expression than in that music, and Jenny’s face while singing it!” 


* Longfellow was unhappy when an English composer wanted to make 
Evangeline into an opera, for he says he “hates” English music (Journal, July 
24, 1850). The Masque of Pandora, adapted for the stage by Bolton Rowe, 
was made into a kind of opera, with music by Alfred Cellier, and produced at 
the Boston Theater, on January 10, 1881. Longfellow’s dislike of Rowe's 
adaptation seems extreme for him, for no more alterations were made in the 
text than the exigencies of stage representation required. The text of the opera 
was printed in pamphlet form at the Riverside Press, with Blanche Roosevelt’s 
picture on the cover, apparently for sale at the theater; there are copies in the 
Widener Library and the Longfellow House. 
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He heard her on a number of occasions, in good voice and in bad, 
and lamented, after her last concert in 1851, that he could “never 
hear that voice divine any more, nor see that radiant face again!” 
By this time, however, he had decided that “Jenny Lind has a 
Northern soul and sings Northern music better than Southern.” He 
also met her, as he met all the celebrities who came to Boston. 
“There is something very fascinating about her; a kind of soft wild- 
ness of manner, and sudden pauses in her speaking, and floating 
shadows over her face.” 

For all his admiration of Jenny Lind’s spiritual quality, Long- 
fellow did not disparage her great rival, Giulia Grisi, as Lind’s ad- 
mirers were sometimes inclined to do. In January 1855 he found 
himself going to hear her and Mario every night; “the Queen of 
the Lyric Drama,” he calls her. He had enjoyed Henrietta Sontag 
in Paris in the ’twenties, and when she came to Boston in the ‘fifties 
he enjoyed her again, for she was still a fine artist, though with her 
voice “a little faded.” I have already spoken of Alboni. He heard 
her first in The Daughter of the Regiment, on February 2, 1858, and 
found her technically impressive but emotionally unmoving; how- 
ever, by the ninth, when he heard her in La Sonnambula, he de- 
clared that he had “Never enjoyed an Opera more—certainly not in 
this country.” 

When he first encountered the sixteen-year-old Patti, in The 
Barber of Seville, in 1860, he thought her “crude, but full of prom- 
ise” and “Too young to appear on the stage”—he does not say why. 
But two weeks later he admits that he “never saw a better Amina.” 
He took a great interest in the American soprano, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, whom he seems to have heard first in 1861. At the begin- 
ning of the ‘seventies, another charming nightingale, Christine 
Nilsson, came out of the North. He thought her “sunny, fresh, and 
beautiful,” and “liked herself even better than her singing.” The 
year 1879 brought Etelka Gerster—“a divine singer. Her pure, 
young, fresh soprano voice is exquisite’—and another American, 
Minnie Hauk, in a new opera, Carmen, which he thought “rather 
brilliant.” 

Among the instrumentalists, there is a slighting reference to 
Paganini, in Dresden, in 1829. Later Schlesinger, de Meyer, Thal- 
_ berg, Rubinstein, and Ole Bull are all spoken of admiringly. Ole 
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Bull became a personal friend and suggested the Musician in the 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 1 get the impression that Longfellow’s in- 
terest in instrumental music increased during his later years, but I 
believe his greatest enthusiasm was always reserved for the human 
voice. Once he speaks very enthusiastically of a concert of chamber 
music, and once he finds an organ recital of Bach preludes and 
fugues “learned and, I am afraid, to unlearned ears, decidedly 
heavy.” Though there are two enthusiastic references to Beethoven's 
Ninth, his son-in-law says that he never cared greatly for symphony 
concerts. 


III 


There was little theater in Portland during Longfellow’s youth, 
but there were no prejudices against the institution in the Long- 
fellow household. The children went to circuses and menageries, 
too, when they could get there. 


I have not forgotten [writes Mrs. Pierce of her brother’s childhood], 
some early attempts to imitate Juggler’s feats, after he had attended 
their exhibitions—or the strong hold the first circus riding he saw had 
upon him, and the “Grand and Lofty Tumbling” he would gladly have 
imitated for my benefit, on the big wooden Rocking Horse in the porch, 
where he assembled us all to witness his performance, when with too 
great vehemence he “vaulted” over the horse’s head, bringing the horse 
over with him and in that tumble breaking his neck; fortunately the 
horse’s, not his own. 


Longfellow did not scorn the humbler branches of theatrical en- 
tertainment in his maturer years either, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
has recorded how he wept over a performance of Hazel Kirke, He 
enjoyed the minstrel show, also, and it is from the circus that he 
takes in one letter the most vivid figure to be found, I think, any- 
where in his correspondence: 


Did you ever, in a circus, see a man leap through a paper balloon, 
tearing his way before him, and falling into the arms of an associate? 
If you have, then have you some image faint and feeble of the manner 
in which my heart comes tearing through this letter (as you break the 
seal) to fall upon yours. Receive it gently; do not let it fall to the ground. 
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It was Longfellow’s considered opinion that Rachel, who taught 
him that Racine could be made interesting, was the greatest actress 
he ever saw. He knew and admired Modjeska, Adelaide Neilson, 
and Mary Anderson, but he was cold to New England’s own greatest 
actress, Charlotte Cushman—‘“I like less acting better’—and he 
records having seen Matilda Heron without making any comment 
on her. Ernest Longfellow records the legend that when Sarah 
Bernhardt came to see his father, she gave him a kiss, but refuses to 
vouch for its authenticity. Let us hope that this was not the reason 
why Longfellow failed to attend Madame Sarah’s performances 
when she was in Boston again at the very end of his life. 

Among the men, he admired such varied performers as Edwin 
Booth, Salvini, and Charles Mathews, though he objected to Booth’s 
multilation of The Taming of the Shrew and his transforming it 
“from a Comedy into a romping Farce.” He defended Edwin For- 
rest’s Lear against Mathews’ criticism of it. Charles Fechter’s Ham- 
let he calls “Very unconventional,—natural, easy. . . . It is pleasant 
to see anything so like nature on the stage; not the everlasting 
mouthing and ranting.” This was quite in line with Dickens’ appre- 
ciation of Fechter and may have been influenced by Dickens but, 
as we have seen, it was also in line with Longfellow’s own taste. 

Longfellow was consistent about all this. Charles Kean as a man 
was “pleasant and modest”; on the stage he was “a fine ranter with 
a bad voice.” Vandenhoff read Hamlet’s lines well but he had “too 
many claptraps and tricks for a great actor.” This kind of thing was 
even more annoying in less classical types of play: Lester Wallack, 
as Don Caesar de Bazan, “grimaced too much; and overdid the mat- 
ter in the English style.” Longfellow thought Dion Boucicault’s 
play, The Siege of Lucknow, “pretty poor, and dull, though with 
some scenic effect,” and Alice Longfellow has recorded that she was 
“furious” with her father for laughing at her raptures over The Lady 
of Lyons. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Longfellow should have sym- 
pathized with Howells’ attempts to bring in a more “natural” type 
of play .He was much interested when Lawrence Barrett produced 
A Counterfeit Presentment and entertained both the author and the 
actor at the Craigie House. Furthermore, he quite understood the 
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significance of the occasion: “If . . . [Howells] can make people 
listen to comedies of character instead of incident, it will be a rev- 
olution in matters theatrical.” 

Of course Longfellow cast a good deal of his own work into the 
dramatic form, though I suppose nobody would claim for him that 
he possessed the practical theater man’s imagination. He was never 
indifferent to this aspect, however, for he consulted both Booth and 
Cushman as to the theatrical qualities of The New England Trag- 
edies. “It is difficult in the extreme to write good dialogue’—so 
Longfellow wrote his father in 1823. But his juvenile drama, The 
Poor Student (1824), deserved immortality if only for its final stage 
direction: “A corpse is precipitated over the waterfall.” Whereupon 
the “Second Peasant” cries, “Tis she! ’tis she!”—she being our broken- 
hearted heroine! 

One of Longfellow’s special dramatic enthusiasms was for a 
specimen of dramatic entertainment which Dickens did not enjoy 
at all: the Shakespearean “readings” of Fanny Kemble. Since the 
great English actress was a valued and beloved friend both to him 
and to Mrs. Longfellow, his social and his aesthetic interests are 
very closely intermingled at this point. Mrs. Longfellow, indeed, had 
played Olivia to Fanny Kemble’s Viola in 1839, before her mar- 
Tlage, in a series of tableaux given at Lenox, Massachusetts. 

Longfellow admits that F anny Kemble’s red-covered reading desk 
looked like “the gory block on the scaffold” and, like Dickens, he 
objected to her pronunciation of “Henery” in Shakespeare’s his- 
torical plays, but both his journals and Mrs. Longfellow’s contain 
many enthusiastic comments upon the readings. In general, Long- 
fellow likes Fanny Kemble’s tragedy better than her comedy, 
though he makes an exception of Twelfth Night. During her “Fare- 
well” series in Boston in 1859, he thought both the Lear and the 
Antony and Cleopatra “stupendous.” 

One night, in 1850, F anny Kemble created a sensation when, 
after a Boston reading of As You Like It, she surprised and thrilled 
her great audience by reciting “The Building of the Ship,” “stand- 
ing out upon the platform, book in hand, trembling, palpitating, 
and weeping, and giving every word its true weight and emphasis.” 
It must have been one of the great nights of Longfellow’s life, 
though, characteristically, he says little about his own emotions. He 
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had already paid his own tribute to the actress in his “Sonnet on 
Mrs. Kemble’s Readings from Shakespeare,” which he presented to 
her at a supper in the Craigie House, following one of her readings: 


O happy Reader! having for thy text 
The magic book, whose Sibylline leaves have caught 
The rarest essence of all human thought! 
O happy Poet! by no critic vext! 
How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a voice! 


But human beings sustain more than merely social relations with 
each other; they are also members of various corporate bodies, in- 
cluding the body politic. Longfellow’s views and activities in this 
last aspect may best be approached by glancing at the well-known 
European-American antithesis in his life and work of which some 
critics have made so much. 


CHAPTER XIII 


The Old and the New 


I 


Persons committed to the thesis that there was no “American” 
poetry before Whitman always make much of the idea that Long- 
fellow was beglamoured of Europe and of the past. This notion is 
not of recent origin; neither has its expression been confined alto- 
gether to his detractors. Longfellow himself anticipated it when he 
had the Baron tell Paul Flemming that his attitude toward Europe 
was like that of a man who should fall in love with his grand- 
mother. “It is the past that shines in the eyes of Longfellow,” de- 
clared Felix Adler at the time of his death. “In him the spirit of 
America, ere it set out to create the glories of the future, has turned 
back once more to revisit, as in a dream, the mystic splendors of 
the past.” 

Like most misunderstandings, this one has some foundation, for 
Longfellow was a passionate pilgrim long before Henry James. “I, 
too, in a certain sense, have been a pilgrim of Outre-Mer; for to 
my youthful imagination the Old World was a kind of Holy Land. 
.. . Europe was the past, and the past seduced him even in his 
own country—what there was of it. “Nahant is very charming,” he 
records in his journal. “I like it all the better for being haunted 
with ghosts.” 

But Europe was more than the past. Europe was also culture. As 
early as Christmas, 1823, Longfellow writes his mother a letter 
from Brunswick, Maine, eloquently expressing the feeling that he 
inhabits a backwater. He has been wishing himself in England all 
day long, he says. And he adds that he does not understand how 
anyone can read the fifth number of The Sketch Book and feel 
otherwise. 

Actual contact with Europe did not blur these feelings. “The only 
consolation I have,” says the young Bowdoin professor of 1829, “is 
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that at some future day I shall be forced to go back to Europe again 
for nobody in this part of the world pretends to speak anything 
but English—and some might dispute them even that prerogative.” 
Even later, at Harvard, “Visions of St. Wolfgang and other Tyrolean 
Lakes float before my imagination, a pleasing mirage in the great 
Prairie of a teacher's life.” And he writes Norton, in Italy: “I made 
a great mistake in not staying longer in Europe. You were wiser, 
and have your reward.” 

. But it was not all eager response, even with the very young man. 
There can, of course, be no question about his complete capitulation 
to Spain. The Pilgrim of Outre-Mer wanted all the romantic ex- 
periences: he was even inclined to be disappointed at not having 
encountered those romantic Spanish banditti! This enraptured atti- 
tude reaches its climax in his passionate apotheosis of Granada, 
which drew him out of this world altogether into a fairyland of 
romance.’ In the poem “Castles in Spain,” he later recalled his 
youthful mood and sat in judgment upon it. “The outside of the 
Spanish character is proud, and on that account at first a little for- 
bidding. But there is a warm current of noble sentiment flowing 
round the heart. The Spaniards are, at the same time, perhaps the 
most courteous people in the world.” 

On the other hand, his first reactions to France were decidedly 
unsympathetic. Probably both political and moral prejudices were 
involved here; indeed, he wrote his father at one point that he had 
discontinued his journal “chiefly on account of the little interest 
attached to anything in Paris, and a thorough disgust for French 
manners and customs.” Even on his second journey he regarded 
Paris much as a monkish writer might view a charmingly seductive 
woman. “It makes too lively an impression on us, till we almost for- 
get there is any other world than this.” Nevertheless he is far more 
penetrating about Paris than most travelers have been: 


1 The Pilgrim of Outre-Mer is not, however, to be entirely identified with 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. He is a character in a book. On this point, the 
reviewer of The New-England Magazine showed himself more clear-sighted 
than Lawrance Thompson and some other later writers. “Mr. Longfellow 
writes . . . sometimes in the character of an idler, who goes about with his 
eyes half shut, indulging in all sorts of daydreams and vagaries.” But there is 
plenty of evidence in the journals themselves to show that Longfellow did 
idealize Spain. 
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Paris is like a goblet of Champagne—of which the Boulevards are the 
brim, overflowing with sparkling bubbles. Far down in the depths of the 
city, is the great working mass of the population, which through every 
lane and avenue sends up its bubbles to the foaming brim. There are 
people dwelling in dark, quiet corners of the city, who have a being 
separate from the being of this bubble world. They seem to take no part 
in the effervescence which is going on all around them, and yet they 
contribute to it each after his own manner and measure. I have seen, as 
I passed through some unfrequented street at night, a pale face at a 
shop window, bent over its apparently unceasing toil. This solitary being 
seemed wholly aloof from the noisy, thronged city he dwelt in: and yet 
in a few days the little jewel he held in his hand, and was finishing with 
all the skill and care of an artist, would attract the gaze of thousands on 
the boulevard or in the Rue de la Paix. This was the bubble which the 
man with a pallid face sent up to increase the general flush and ferment, 
and make the goblet overflow. And this was an example out of many 
thousands: each working in his own individual capacity, and yet con- 
tributing to the common weal or common woe. 

On Italy, early and late, Longfellow makes varying comments. 
Upon his first approach to her, all Italy did for him was to make 
him wish himself back in Spain. “I must confess it, I am travelling 
through Italy without enthusiasm, and with just curiosity enough 
to keep me awake. I feel no excitement,—nothing of that romantic 
feeling which everybody has, or pretends to have. .. . Next to 
going home, let me go to Spain!” Naples and Venice captured him, 
however, and he calls the latter “the most wonderful city I ever 
beheld.” 

Germany he says comparatively little about, considering how im- 
portant German literature became to him. There is one savage 
criticism of German table manners. When, in 1848, Freiligrath 
seemed on the verge of coming to America, Longfellow wrote him, 
“I think you will like the amiable Americans: they have English 
bodies and German hearts, rather cold without, but warm within.” 
Elsewhere he praises the Germans for having “so much poetry in 
their nature, and in their lives!” 

Approaching his departure from Holland in 1835, Longfellow re- 
calls the words of Voltaire: “Adieux, canaux, canards,: canaille!—” 
though, to be sure, he adds that he “will not say the same”! But 
his frankest and most unsympathetic criticisms of any European 
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country are those leveled against Sweden in 1835. Here he found 
the lower classes in particular “dull and lumpish,” and stupidity 
“a national costume.” “They are now busy rebuilding: if the word 
busy can be applied to the Swedes. For my part I never saw them 
working. They are always standing still.” ? 

Longfellow is often very critical of England also. In 1842 he had 
a bad attack of what he himself describes as “anti-English spleen.” 
“I feel there is a partition wall between us,” he writes George Hil- 
lard; “and sympathize more with all other nations.” He believed 
that he recovered from this, but in 1849 we find him denouncing 
“the perversions of the London Times.” In Civil War days he was 
very indignant over the English attitude toward the North and the 
South; this was when he stopped his subscriptions to Punch and 
The Illustrated London News because of their “vulgar abuse of this 
country.” In 1863 Mrs. Fields found it “very fine to see Mr. Long- 
fellow’s kindling indignation against England.” He even found it 
impossible to believe that Tennyson had written his patriotic poems 
sincerely! 


Longfellow is a truly noble patriot. His son is with the army now and 
his heart has always been finely with the cause and his feeling toward 
England runs more deeply and strongly than with anybody else I know, 
because it is not prejudice, it is not childish partisanship but hatred of 
the course she has pursued which causes him to abjure England. 


Five years after the war, however, Longfellow listened, appar- 
ently without indignation, to a lecture, “John to Jonathan,” by a 
“Mr. Hughes,” which he thought “a very good, straightforward 
description of England’s position during our Civil War, from the 
English point of view.” 

Even when Longfellow was pleased with Europe, he carried an 
American yardstick in his head as a standard of measurement. “The 
Rhine is a noble river, but not so fine as the Hudson.” As for the 
Arno, what is it but “a stream of muddy water, almost entirely dry 
in summer’? He admits that the Guadalquivir is “more majestic” 
than the Hudson, and that it flows through a more fertile country, 


2 Mary Potter Longfellow’s letter to Mary and Sam Longfellow, written from 
Stockholm, July 14, 1835 (in the Longfellow House collection), documents 
Longfellow’s own more general charges against the Swedes. 
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but it lacks “those happy-looking villages which are scattered along 
the Delaware.” He sees nothing in Europe to compare with the 
White Mountains, and though he praises the beauty of Spanish 
women, he is “proud to say that American beauty outshines them 
all.” In Marienberg, in the summer of 1842, he sums it all up in a 
letter to Sumner: 


Let me say with pride and thankfulness—even here upon the glorious 
Rhine, I think with longing of Boston and its beautiful environs; and the 
pleasant drives through Brookline. In my imagination the whole land- 
scape floats in summer sunshine, and you all—my friends—are the Saints 
walking the terrestrial Paradise. I envy myself my beautiful home in 
Cambridge so well adapted to enjoyment and to labor. I shall return even 
from Italy with a zest. 


II 


Longfellow first importantly formulated his views on American- 
ism in literature in his Commencement oration on “Our Native 
Writers.” Here he does not, “yet” at least, desire a literary break 
with England. “English literature is a great and glorious monu- 
ment, built up by the master-spirits of old time, that had no peers, 
and rising bright and beautiful until its summit is hid in the mists 
of antiquity.” And he recognizes, too, the difficulty of poetic achieve- 
ment in a country in which there has always been a tendency to 
regard poetry as, first and best of all, a pastime. Nevertheless, he 
calls for an American achievement in literature “by those that have 
been nursed and brought up with us in the civil and religious free- 
dom of our country.” Our lack of scholarship he admits, and, appar- 
ently despairing of remedying it, he tries to make a virtue of it, 
The mere fact that “our writers will not be constantly toiling and 
panting after classical allusions” will throw them back upon them- 
selves, upon the use of what they see and do not merely read about 
in books. “Every rock shall become a chronicle of storied allusions; 
and the tomb of the Indian prophet shall be as hallowed as the 
sepulchres of ancient kings. . . .” It is true that genius “must be 
born with a man”; nevertheless, “the influence of natural scenery in 
forming the poetic character” is not to be despised. 

More mature in thought and expression is “The Defence of 
Poetry,” which was occasioned by a new edition of Sir Philip Sid- 
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ney’s work and published in The North American Review for Jan- 
uary 1832. This has been reprinted in part by both Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and Lawrance Thompson.* Higginson observes 
truly that “it was in a manner a prediction of Emerson’s oration, 
‘The American Scholar,’ five years later,” which Thompson repeats, 
without referring to Higginson, but adds that Emerson’s expression 
was “more penetrating and significant,” a characteristic example of 
his obvious determination to belittle Longfellow at every conceiv- 
able turn. 

“The Defence of Poetry” begins with the familiar Longfellow 
protest against American materialism as the enemy of artistic 
achievement: “We are swallowed up in schemes for gain, and en- 
grossed with contrivances for bodily enjoyments, as if this particle 
of dust were immortal,—as if the soul needed no aliment, and the 
mind no raiment.” But the true glory of a nation must not be 
sought in her material endowments “but in what nature and educa- 
tion have given to the mind. . . .” Properly speaking, indeed, util- 
ity “embraces . . . whatever contributes to our happiness; and this 
includes many of those arts and sciences, many of those secret 
studies and solitary avocations, which are generally regarded either 
as useless, or as absolutely injurious to society.” It is true that 
neither poetry nor the fine arts will “till our lands,” or “freight our 
ships,” or “fill our granaries and our coffers; but they will enrich 
the heart, freight the understanding, and make up the garnered 
fulness of the mind.” As for the common association of weakness 
and effeminacy with poetry and learning, it cannot stand in the face 
of such figures as Homer, Dante, and Milton. It is not “the neces- 
sary nor the natural tendency of poetry to enervate the mind, cor- 
rupt the heart, or incapacitate us for performing the private and 
public duties of life. On the contrary, it may be made, and should. 
be made, an instrument for improving the condition of society, and 
advancing the great purpose of human happiness. . . .” 

In this hour, the great need of the American writer was that he 
should be more “original” and more “national.” Naturally this does 
not mean “that the war-whoop should ring in every line, and every 
page be rife with scalps, tomahawks and wampum. Shades of 


3In Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, pp. 75-80, and Young Longfellow, pp. 
172-176 respectively. 
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Tecumseh forbid!—The whole secret lies in Sidney’s maxim,—‘Look 
in thy heart and write... .” 

Properly speaking, a national literature is a literature that bears 
upon it the stamp of national character. To be American, poets 
must write “naturally, . .. from their own feelings and impres- 
sions, from the influence of what they see around them, and not 
from any preconceived notions of what poetry ought to be, caught 
by reading many books, and imitating many models.” For Amer- 
icans, skylarks and nightingales “only warble in books.” They have 
no more place in American poetry than “an elephant or a rhinoceros 
[in] a New England landscape.” 

The poem “Gaspar Becerra,” written in 1849, contains a kind of 
summary of this argument: 


O thou sculptor, painter, poet! 
Take this lesson to thy heart: 

That is best which lieth nearest; 
Shape from that thy work of art. 


Longfellow can speak out in his Americanism on nonliterary 
themes also. To be sure, he is always honest about the failings of 
his country, and he can rebuke her sharply when he feels that she 
has disgraced herself. Nor was there any tendency to spare the part 
of America he knew and loved most—the only part he knew at all 
well—that is, Boston and New England. “Boston is only a great 
village. The tyranny of public opinion there surpasses all belief.” 
Still, he preferred it to New York, “for the spirit of commerce—the 
‘almighty dollar!’—reigns there as in London.” 

He could even admit American shortcomings when they were 
pointed out by foreigners, as by Charles Dickens in his American 
Notes. But in general he felt that Americans got quite all the advice 
they needed from over the water. Foreigners “rarely . . . desired 
information. On the contrary, they desire to give you their opinion.” 
Again, he complains that Europeans are like children who need to 
have everything done for them. He resented British assumptions 
of superiority toward Americans in literary matters, and he was 
sharply impatient over American subservience to British critical 
opinion. He was annoyed, too, over the fuss which Americans them- 
selves always made over visiting celebrities, whether they were 
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Russian grand dukes or British novelists. “Why this longing, this 
forever sighing for every foreigner that treads upon our shores? 
There are fifty people in Boston, who never get invited even to a 
private dinner, more deserving a public one than Lover.” 

Quite aside from the question of respective merits, however, 
there was never any doubt in Longfellow’s mind about where his 
own heart lay or his own loyalties were to be given. He did not 
consider it proper for an American to accept a decoration from a 
foreign government, and for this reason he himself refused one from 
even so liberal a king as Italy’s Victor Emmanuel. Writing to Louise 
Chandler Moulton, he admits that an American feels greater free- 
dom abroad. Perhaps this is because over there “no Evening Tran- 
script takes note of one’s outgoings and incomings.” But he adds, 
“Please don’t get expatriated,” for “life is not all cathedrals or ruined 
castles, and other theatrical properties of the Old World.” In 1847 
he told Freiligrath that America was apparently the only country 
“where people have fair play.” To another correspondent, later, he 


sent this more comprehensive statement: 


The idea, the meaning of America is very grand. She is working out 
one of the highest problems in the “celestial mechanics” of man. We must 
not be too impatient nor chide too harshly if in doing this she sometimes 
assumes an ungainly attitude; nor have our teeth set on edge because 
the slate-pencil scratches a little. 


II 


I think it may be said, then, that Longfellow champions, and 
exemplifies, nationalism in literature, but his nationalism is clearly 
of the eclectic variety. He never proposed to restrict the American 
cultural heritage to that of the red Indian—nor of “the man in the 
street” either—though, for that matter, nobody in his time used the 
Indian element in our culture more wisely or sympathetically than 
he. Yet even here he is eclectic, for he speaks of The Song of Hiawa- 
tha as his “Indian Edda.” In Kavanagh, which is not only later than 
“Our Native Writers” and “The Defence of Poetry” but more in 
accord with Longfellow’s own practice, Mr. Churchill is made to 
argue that a national literature does not have to be big to match a 
big country; that it should not achieve nationality at the cost of 
universality; that American literature does not imitate English liter- 
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ature but rather continues it; that the development of its national 
character cannot be forced; and, finally, that it ought to embrace 
not only our English but also our continental heritage. 

This is the kind of eclecticism that is exemplified by the Student 
of the Wayside Inn: 


A youth was there, of quiet ways, 

A student of old books and days, 

To whom all tongues and lands were known, 
And yet a lover of his own. 


Tales of a Wayside Inn is our best American poetic storybook, 
but I think it less American than The Canterbury Tales, for all its 
use of materials from foreign sources, is English. There is consider- 
able discussion of this matter in the Tales themselves. After the 
Musician has recited “The Ballad of Carmilhan,” the Poet speaks 
of it and its predecessors as all tales of the Old World: 


Flowers gathered from a crumbling wall, 
Dark leaves that rustle as they fall; 

Let me present you in their stead 
Something of our New England earth, . 
A tale, which, though of no great worth, 
Has still this merit, that it yields 

A certain freshness of the fields, 

A sweetness as of new-made bread. 


But the Student protests that he has no interest in where the 
wheat was grown: 


For if the flower be fresh and sound, 
And if the bread be light and sweet, 
Who careth in what mill ’t was ground, 
Or of what oven felt the heat, 

Unless, as old Cervantes said, 

You are looking after better bread 

Than any that is made of wheat? 


The Poet's own tale is the aggressively democratic “Lady Went- 
worth,” a “kind hearts and coronets” story, or, if you prefer, a 
variant of King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. After it is finished, 
the Theologian, well pleased, admits that the comparison to home- 
made bread was in order. “But,” he insists, 
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But not less sweet and not less fresh 
Are many legends that I know, 
Writ by the monks of long ago. 


Later, the student makes a similar comment on the Theologian’s 
own tale of “Elizabeth”: 


“A pleasant and a winsome tale,” 

The Student said, “though somewhat pale 
And quiet in its coloring, 

As if it caught its tone and air 

From the gray suits that Quakers wear; 
Yet worthy of some German bard, 

Hebel, or Voss, or Eberhard, 

Who love of humble themes to sing, 

In humble verse; but no more true 

Than was the tale I told to you.” 


All in all, it seems simple justice to say that Longfellow’s vision 
of America was broader and deeper than that of many of his critics. 
He had no illusions about the superiority of European to American 
legendry; for the Indians, the White Mountains, and Acadia were 
already in his mind as subject-matter for literature as early as the 
time he proposed his New-England Sketch Book to Carey and Lea. 
Look at “To a Child” and “The Building of the Ship” if you wish to 
savor his realization of how complex the American heritage is; look 
at “Sands of the Desert in an Hour-Glass” for a good example of how 
intimately past and present were intertwined in his thinking, 

All the critics who have really understood either Longfellow or 
the times in which he lived have been aware of these things. E. C. 
Stedman called his work “religious, in the etymological sense of the 
word, the binding back of America to the Old World of taste and 
imagination. . . .” Later, William Roscoe Thayer hailed him as 
“spokesman of the New American.” “That New American is by 
inheritance a cosmopolite; it required a poet of cosmopolitan cul- 
ture and sympathy to be his spokesman.” 

On the other side of the water, Justin McCarthy and Winifred M. 
Letts have testified that his services as mediator of cultures were 
not confined to Americans; to McCarthy and his friends he was the 
interpreter of German poetry, while his “unique glory” to English 
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children of Miss Letts’s generation was as “the poet of the Red 
Indian.” Horace E. Scudder was impressed by his ability to enter 
“quickly and warmly into the spirit of the past” without being swal- 
lowed up by it. Instead, “he found himself; he took his spiritual 
bearings, and as a result set his face more positively westward than 
could have been possible had he never gone through the process of 
orientation.” Professor Ward does not quote this passage from 
Scudder, but he does document it when he shows that Longfellow 
was no more weakly and indiscriminately receptive in his attitude 
toward European cultural influences than he was in absorbing the 
sights and sounds of his travels. Specifically, he brought back Span- 
ish asceticism from his first visit to Europe and German romanti- 
cism from the second. But neither was gorged. Instead, both were 
“swallowed up by his Yankee pragmatism.” 

More impressive than any of these testimonies, however, are those 
of Whitman and of Henry James. Whitman’s is particularly interest- 
ing, since it is by reference to his theory and practice that Long- 
fellow has often been condemned: 


To the ungracious complaint-charge of his want of racy nativity and 
special originality, I shall only say that America and the world may well 
be reverently thankful—can never be thankful enough—for any such 
singing-bird vouchsafed out of centuries; without asking that the notes 
be different from those of other songsters; adding what I have heard 
Longfellow himself say, that ere the new world can be worthily original, 
and announce herself and her own heroes, she must be well saturated 
with the originality of others, and respectfully consider the heroes that 
lived before Agamemnon. 


Henry James goes at the matter in his own inimitable way, which 
is very different from Whitman’s, but in its way quite as convinc- 
ing. Longfellow, he says, 


was perhaps interesting for nothing so much as for the secret of his 
harmony . . . and for the way in which his “European” culture and his 
native kept house together. Did he owe the large, quiet, pleasant, easy 
solution at which he had arrived (and which seems today to meet my 
eyes through the perspective, perhaps a little through the golden haze 
of time,) to his having worked up his American consciousness to that 
mystic point—one of those of which poets alone have the secret—at which 
it could feel nothing but continuity and congruity with his European? 
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I put the question—for all it is worth—without quite seeing how it is to 
be answered, and in fact merely as a manner of recording an individual 
impression of something in his liberal existence that was like a fine (in 
those days, at Cambridge, Massachusetts a delightful) ambiguity. If it 
seemed a piece of the old world smoothly fitted into the new, so it might 
quite as well have been a piece of the new fitted, just as intimately, into 


the old. 


To have satisfied, in this area, two such antithetical spirits as 
Whitman and James would seem no slight achievement. Indeed, 
the bare fact is itself so overwhelming as to leave no need to add 
anything more than two interesting, more recent remarks by Pro- 
fessor Norman Holmes Pearson. The Poets and Poetry of Europe, 
says Mr. Pearson, “was the three-quarter-morocco-bound equivalent 
of what the Fenway Court palace of Mrs. Jack Gardner was to rep- 
resent in the importance of objets dart,” and, even more challeng- 
ingly, that “Given simply as situation’—the phrase is worthy of 
James himself—“Longfellow’s admiration for Tegnér was not much 
different from what T. S. Eliot’s was to be for Laforgue.” And if 
that is not carrying the war into the enemy’s country, then I do not 
know where such tactics are to be found. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Satan’s Kingdom 


I 


Mark Twain once spoke of the devil as “spiritual head of four- 
fifths of the human race, and political head of the whole of it.” 
Longfellow may have been somewhat less impressed than Mark 
Twain was by the wickedness of what went on in Satan’s kingdom. 
If so, he made up for it by being much more greatly bored. 

In politics as a science he took no interest whatever: “I must con- 
fess I care but little about politics or anything of the kind, and there- 
fore read and know but very little about them, so that the columns 
of my paper devoted to political speculations are to me almost as 
uninteresting as so many columns of the tradesmen’s advertise- 
ments. . . .” This is an utterance of youth, but the tone does not 
change greatly during later years. In 1849 he reports Sumner and 
Hillard as “working in separate shafts of the dark dirty political 
coal mine.” In ’56 he fails to enjoy a dinner because the conversa- 
tion was political. “It was not until after dinner, in the library, that 
we got upon anything really interesting.” And as late as "73 he 
complains to Greene that Sumner is sending him “nothing but news- 
papers, and those dreary Public Documents, the necessity of whose 
existence in print I do not clearly see.” As for Sumner himself, it is 
interesting to remember that he always found the Craigie House a 
refuge from the political strife into which he had been led by his 
conscience and his sense of public duty much more than by his 
tastes or ambitions. 

Longfellow casts his vote religiously, out of his sense of obliga- 
tion, but he does not enjoy even that much political activity. “Voted, 
and came home to sit by the fireside and read poetry and forget 
politics.” Not until 1870 did he attend a political caucus. As to run- 
ning for public office himself, the mere idea horrified him, as he 
made abundantly clear to Whittier in 1844 when the Quaker poet 
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wanted him to stand for Congress as the Liberty Party candidate. 
In 1861 Longfellow wanted Sumner as Minister to England and 
was indignant when Lincoln failed to make the appointment. Four 
years later, he urged Sumner to use his influence to send Lowell to 
Switzerland. But in neither case did he exert himself directly. The 
whole atmosphere of political action distressed his gentle and 
fastidious spirit, and he shuddered to see Emerson, in F ugitive 
Slave Law agitation days, “hissed and hooted at by young law- 
students.” 

Lawrance Thompson has scolded Longfellow for his political in- 
differentism during his first visit to Europe, and his tendency to lose 
himself instead in scholarship and the romantic past. Herein, I fear, 
his historic sense has failed him. Language and literature, not 
revolutionary activity, was Longfellow’s business in Europe; the 
continent seemed very remote from practical American interests in 
the 1820’s, and it is not reasonable to ask a young man of that 
happier and more sensible age to take on all the problems of the 
mid-twentieth century in addition to his own. 

Moreover, Longfellow had as much social consciousness as might 
reasonably have been expected of a young man of his temperament 
and training. Take, for example, his advice to Greene, as early as 
1838: 


To come back again to your writings. The only fault I have to find 
with them is in the subjects you choose. Why dig up the ancient people 
of Italy when live Italy is swarming all about you? Why struggle always 
to get out of the Present? Why devote so many days and nights to delvy- 
ing into old books, when such a book lies open before you? Write some- 
thing on Art. Describe the works of Michael Angelo or Raphael! And 
above all send us a paper on the social condition of the Italians, in vindi- 
cation of their virtues against the furious onslaught of English travellers. 
Such a paper would be interesting to all readers; whereas Verrazzano and 
Micali can interest but few—very few indeed; and moreover may be 
written elsewhere as well as in Rome. If I were in your place, I would 
dedicate myself to the study of Art—to the Beautiful; and write such 
things as cannot be written out of Italy. I would learn Rome by heart: 
and be friends with all the statues and paintings; and the best Italian 
Poetry;—and under the inspiration of the climate write the Lives of the 
poets: and let the Etruscans rot in their old vases. . 
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This is neither blindness to social problems nor rapt absorption 
in them, and Longfellow takes the same tone at home. He praised 
Thoreau’s account of his spending a night in jail because he refused 
to pay his poll-tax. Like Hawthorne, he admits the value and the 
importance of reformers, but he does not find their ways congenial 
to his spirit, and he has a sharp eye out for their insensitiveness and 
inconsistencies, as when the Humane Society dines upon crimped 
cod! One day two of his friends at Nahant went across the bay “to 
eat raw birds at Taft’s on Shirley Point,” a famous resort for epi- 
cures; “while you feast like Lucullus,” he suggests, “you can look 
out of the windows at Deer Island almshouse opposite, and make 
a good many reflections.” 

Longfellow had no feeling of superiority toward those who labor; 
on the contrary, it always seemed to him that the really dangerous 
classes are those who do not labor. “It is evident that the world 
needs a new nobility,—not of the gold medal and sangre azul order; 
not of the blood that is blue because it stagnates; but of the red 
arterial blood, that circulates, and has heart in it, and life, and 
labor.” The poem “To a Child” ponders, among other things, the 
possibility of the child’s growing up to work as a laborer. If a “more 
auspicious fate” lies in store, he still hopes that the child may linger 
“by the laborer’s side.” He believed that “the true mission of this 
country is to receive the poor and the degraded of all countries 
and teach them to be men,” and that our real danger came “not 
from the poor, but from the rich and corrupt, who bring the pest 
not in their ragged clothes, but in their ragged opinions.” 

Like his mother before him, Longfellow disbelieved in and op- 
posed capital punishment: 


Ah! it is the gallows-tree! 
Breath of Christian charity, 
Blow, and sweep it from the earth! 


After Garfield’s assassination he feared “some popular outbreak of 
vengeance” against the murderer. His lifelong sympathy with the 
Indians, expressed not only in Hiawatha but in a number of other 
poems, and foreshadowed when he took part in a college debate, 
was, like Cooper’s, influenced by the kindly Moravian missionary, 
John Heckewelder, who is still touching American literature in the 
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middle of the twentieth century, through his influence upon Conrad 
Richter. 

But to return for a moment to the first European journey. In 1938 
Longfellow’s grandson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, printed 
a number of quotations from the poet’s journals, selected to show 
his sympathy for the people of Spain in their poverty and oppres- 
sion. Dana’s discussion was heavily slanted, and his interpretation 
colored by his sympathy with the so-called “Loyalists” in the civil 
war then raging in Spain. He did show, nevertheless, that the glam- 
our which Spain cast over young Longfellow’s imagination did not 
blind him to either the horrors of Spanish poverty nor yet to the 
country’s political degradation: even in the Spanish ballads he re- 
joiced in the expression of zeal for liberty. 

The same point of view appears in other connections. Longfellow 
rejoiced in the revolutions of 1848, and if he is too hospitable to 
the comfortable notion that utopia will turn the corner just as soon 
as the world has got rid of kings, that was the myopia of the age. 
He rejoices when the Prussians dethrone their king and when the 
Austrians are driven out of Lombardy. He thinks that both Germany 
and Italy would make good republics, being divided up into states 
already, and he looks forward to seeing them republics before long. 
In 1849 he rejoices when the French fail to take Rome. Louis 
Napoleon disgusted him, but Americans who admired Louis Napol- 
eon disgusted him much more. He entertained Kossuth when the 
Polish patriot visited America in 1851 and greatly admired him; 
at the same time, he was intelligent enough to perceive that we 
ought not, through sympathy, abandon our tested policy of non- 
intervention in the affairs of other nations. 


II 


The great political cause of Longfellow’s day was, of course, the 
cause of Negro emancipation. Taken together with the complica- 
tions which it involved, it certainly contributed importantly to 
Longfellow’s political education. Before the anti-slavery agitation 
begins, I cannot find him expressing any very strong political con- 
viction except that he disapproves of Andrew Jackson. But he was 
an anti-slavery man always, though not an abolitionist: when he 
associates with abolitionists, he feels like “Alfred among the Danes.” 
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He favored Elihu Burritt’s plan of compensated emancipation, and 
once at least he goes so far as to call Garrison “a Traitor to his 
country” whom he “cannot forgive.” 

His zeal for slavery reform even overcomes, in a measure, his 
lack of interest in voting and his dislike of political meetings. In 
his youth he contemplated writing a play on Toussaint L’Ouverture. 
This never materialized, but he did speak out in the Poems on 
Slavery. Now that the smoke of the conflict has blown away, these 
are often spoken of as “milk-and-water stuff.” As Longfellow him- 
self says, “They are written in a kindly—not a vindictive spirit. 
Humanity is the chord to be touched. Denunciation of Slaveholders 
would do more harm than good; besides, that is not my vein.” In 
that period, it took courage, nevertheless, to stand up and be 
counted, and it should not be forgotten that Longfellow allowed the 
New England Anti-Slavery Association to reprint the collection for 
distribution in the very region where it could most damage the 
sales of his books. 

Like the rest of New England, Longfellow was shocked by Daniel 
Webster’s Seventh of March speech, though he was less intemperate 
in expressing his displeasure than many Yankees were, and dis- 
approved of those who spoke harshly of the great statesman forever 
after, even at the time of his death. But when Eliot of Boston voted 
for the Fugitive Slave Bill, Longfellow thought the city disgraced. 
“If we should read in Dino Compagni that in the tenth century a 
citizen of Florence had given such a vote, we should see what an 
action he had done. But this the people of Boston cannot see in 
themselves. They will uphold it.” When the slave-hunters come to 
Boston, he hopes they will be imprisoned, as they deserve. When 
Massachusetts men break the law, he is pleased, in spite of all his 
respect for law. “This government must not pass laws that outrage 
the sense of right in the community.” 

As early as 1854, he found himself uncomfortable while enter- 
taining two Southern clergymen, even though they said nothing 
about slavery. “I confess it is hard and uncharitable perhaps, but 
I cannot bear to think of a minister of Christ, who supports such a 
damnable doctrine, and puts Slavery on the ground of being good 
to the Slave, when the only ground is dollars and cents! and but 
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for that the institution would cease tomorrow.” And despite all his 
reluctance to engage in personal controversy, he could not control 
himself in the presence of the Florida judge who argued that “Do 
unto others” meant merely that you must treat your slaves as you 
would wish to be treated if you were a slave. “If you were a slave,” 
said Longfellow, “the thing you would wish most of all would be 
your freedom. So your Scripture argument for Slavery is knocked 
into a cocked hat.” And the judge blushed and laughed and ad- 
mitted defeat. 

In the course of time, however, the anti-slavery cause unhappily 
linked itself with the war cause, and this involved a conflict in 
Longfellow’s sympathies. For though no American poet had a more 
glamorous military background than Longfellow, none ever more 
hated war. 

Elihu Burritt, who was an excellent judge in these matters, placed 
Longfellow ahead of all other Americans as a peace poet. He was 
not a pacifist in the doctrinaire sense of the term, as Whittier was. 
But Whittier has far more provocative utterances to his credit in 
the Civil War crisis than Longfellow has. 

William Longfellow, the poet’s first American ancestor, died in 
1690, in Sir William Phips’s expedition against Quebec. As has 
already been stated, he himself was named for a naval hero. The 
War of 1812 brought prosperity back to Portland, after the town 
had been nearly wrecked by Jefferson’s embargo, and the sea fight 
commemorated in “My Lost Youth” brought the noise and ardor of 
battle within the ear range of its inhabitants. Nothing could have 
been better calculated than these things to stir the military ardors of 
a child. Henry’s very first letter to his father, written in January 
1814, asks for the gift of a drum from Boston, though he courteously 
puts his sister's request for a Bible first. His grandfather General 
Peleg Wadsworth’s house in the forests of Maine was a kind of 
fort, and the old man’s stories of days gone by enthralled the little 
boy’s imagination. 

But when he became a man he put away childish things. It is 
true that at one time there was some half-serious thought of his 
going to West Point, and there was one rather hypochondriacal 
moment during his Bowdoin career when he wondered whether it 
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would not have been better if he had gone there, on the not over- 
whelmingly patriotic ground that it might have benefited his health! 
The Bowdoin Cadets ran through a brief career during his college 
days; this was his only contact with military drill. Many years later 
he exerted his own objections to keep his son Ernest out of West 
Point. 

This is not to be understood as altogether a revolt against envir- 
onment. Longfellow’s mother, general’s daughter though she was, 
was intensely anti-militaristic; his father opposed peacetime con- 
scription and had no sympathy with anybody who aspired after a 
military career. And as far as that is concerned, General Wadsworth 
was himself far from being a fire-eater. It is recorded of him that as 
a boy he was so fond of learning that he voluntarily walked eight 
miles every day to attend school. When he himself taught school, 
he used military drill, but abolished harsh discipline and used 
“advanced” teaching methods for his day. He disliked “hellfire 
sermons” also and allowed his own children a larger-than-average 
amount of freedom in the home. 

Even in the Spanish romances, peace appealed to Longfellow 
more than war. He also disliked the heavy fighting in the Iliad. In 
1847 Mrs. Longfellow writes of his—and her—experience in reading 
Chapman’s translation: 


And after wading through its sea of blood till fairly sickened with 
details fit only for a dissecting room . . . , we exploded the other night, 
at our little whist Club, upon poor Felton, aided and abetted by Sumner 
who was there, on the shocking immorality and disgustfulness of Homer, 
which the hearty Greek received with Olympian serenity. . . . He made 
a faint attempt to put us down by asserting it sounded very differently 
in the original, which was an argument we were weaponless to wield. 


Longfellow’s own first published poem, “The Battle of Lovell’s 
Pond,” was inspired by a military theme, but except for “The Cum- 
berland” and “A Ballad of the French Fleet,” he did very little to 
exploit this vein afterwards. “I am afraid I could hardly use Mr. 
Simms’ war poems,” he writes Paul Hamilton Hayne, while working 
on his Poems of Places. “I may have to insert some few pieces of 
the kind, but they will be as few as possible, and not of the fiercest.” 

The Pilgrim life depicted in The Courtship of Miles Standish has 
its military side: 
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Giants in heart were they, who believed in God and the Bible,— 
Ay, who believed in the smiting of Midianites and Philistines. 


When Wattawamat’s head 


Scowled from the roof of the fort, which at once was a church and 
a fortress, 
All who beheld it rejoiced, and praised the Lord, and took courage. 


All, that is, except Priscilla, a true Longfellow heroine: 


Only Priscilla averted her face from this spectre of terror, 
Thanking God in her heart that she had not married Miles Standish. 


Thor’s challenge to Christ in “The Saga of King Olaf” is plainly 
dramatic, and it was largely an accident that “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
appearing in the Atlantic at the beginning of the war, should have 
stimulated the martial spirit of the hour. In the early “Hymn to the 
Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem,” the banner being made is a standard 
for General Pulaski, but the poem culminates in a plea for mercy 
upon vanquished foes. “The Arsenal at Springfield,” written at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Longfellow and widely circulated by the Eng- 
lish Peace Society, is a powerful peace poem, and Gitchi Manito’s 
attitude toward war in Hiawatha is anything but friendly. In Kav- 
anagh the preacher who offers prayers on horseback at the general 
muster of the militia and delights in “going quite at large into some 
of the bloodiest campaigns of the ancient Hebrews” is pretty 
roughly handled. The Civil War itself produced “Christmas Bells,” 
an assertion of faith in life despite the horrors of the conflict and, 
later, both the austere “Killed at the Ford,” which concerns the 
senseless waste of war and the sufferings it brings upon women, 
and a musing piece called “A Nameless Grave,” which merely ex- 
presses the humility which any sensitive man must feel before one 
who has given everything he has for a cause. 


Il 


Longfellow himself faced the challenge of a war situation first 
at the time of the Mexican War, a “shabby” and “disgraceful” affair. 
He is proud when his brother Sam prays in the pulpit for the 
“country in her hour of shame” and sends one “patroitic” member 
of the congregation stamping his way out up the aisle. In 1847 he 
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complains of the “intellectual legerdemain” which, in wartime, 
makes murder “glory instead of crime.” 

The Civil War presented a more difficult test. Longfellow opposed 
appeasing the South from the beginning; on the day of Buchanan's 
inauguration he wrote in his journal: “The reign of old Buchanan 
and the rest of them begins today. A poor piece of business at best. 
Before long we shall have a bad state of things, imbecility on 
horseback.” 

He believed in Lincoln from his nomination. “I am feeling very 
well,” he wrote his sister on election day, “and full of faith in the 
triumph of the good cause, to which you and I belong.” And there 
is an undated letter fragment in which he says, “When I next write 
I hope to tell you that Abraham Lincoln is Patriarch of America.” 

Between Lincoln’s election and his inauguration, Longfellow’s 
attitude toward the South grew sterner. This shows clearly in his 
letters to Sumner. “What I am afraid of,” he writes on December 
20, “is not that . . . [the Southern states] will go, but that the 
North will yield. The tone of the Boston papers—the Atlas only 
excepted—is very weak and spiritless.” 

On January 29 he writes: 

South Carolina reminds me of “Ancient Pistol,” and before the play is 
over will have to eat an uncommonly large leek. 

Tragic as secession is, it has also its ludicrous side. The six fugitive 
states look very much like six paupers leaving the Union Workhouse. 
Is it worth while to advertise them, and pursue them? 


It may be too late for that. But keep the Forts and the Ports; and 
matters will mend. 


On February 6, he finds that fear is the only thing he is afraid 
of. “Seward and Adams have done wrong in suggesting such a thing 
as compromise, under present circumstances; and it discourages the 
friends of freedom.” The Inaugural Address itself he thinks “con- 
ciliatory and yet firm.” 

Had Longfellow already accepted the idea of civil war to pre- 
serve the Union? This is difficult to determine. His brother Sam 
who, having a more doctrinaire type of mind than Longfellow him- 
self, was generally able to formulate his position upon such ques- 
tions as this with greater definiteness than Longfellow, wrote F anny 
from Florence in February: 
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For my part I long to have the Slave States go: I would give them 
forts, arsenals, custom houses, and mints, if they would really and posi- 
tively go. I long to see the Free States accept this providentially offered 
opportunity of emancipating themselves from their long irksome bondage 
to such arrogant masters, and still more from their moral complicity in 


the guilt of slavery. 


There is no suggestion in the letter that Samuel Longfellow had 
at this time even considered the possibility that war might be used 
to preserve the Union. 

When Sumter was fired upon, Longfellow knew that the hour 
had come—“the impending doom of a nation,” he calls it. But what 
impresses him most is “the sadder aspect”—the youngsters in uni- 
form, guarding the State House, and destined for God only knows 
what. He reassures himself that the North could not have prevented 
it, and he is already very impatient with “John Bull” for putting 
“Civilization and Barbarism” on a plane of equality. Already, too, 
the martial spirit has begun to sicken him, and he is exceedingly 
tired of war sermons. “A ‘truce of God’ once a week is pleasant. At 
present the North is warlike enough, and does not need rousing.” 

Longfellow kept his older son Charley out of the war until he 
ran away and got himself wounded. Emest he kept out altogether— 
“he thought one of his children risking his life was enough’—though 
he yielded to the “practical” spirit of the times to the extent of 
permitting him to enroll in the Lawrence Scientific School instead 
of Harvard College. 

He might have been pardoned surely had he tried to ignore the 
war, for his own Calvary came upon him, with the tragic death of 
his wife, just as the darkness was engulfing the nation. As a matter 
of fact, however, little distortion can be observed; whether he was 
right or wrong, his reactions to the war are just what might have 
been expected of a man of his background, convictions, and tem- 
perament. Though he was displeased with several of Lincoln's 
appointments, he hails the Emancipation Proclamation, finds the 
Gettysburg Address admirable, and breathes more freely when Lin- 
coln has been reelected. Ben Butler’s activities in New Orleans 
earn him the soubriquet “General Attila Barbarossa Butler.” Per- 
haps his most considered utterance on the war in general occurs in 
a letter to Bernhard Roelker: 
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Meanwhile the great war goes thundering on. I hope you are cheery 
about it, and have faith in something and somebody. The slave-power 
must be utterly annihilated. There can be no peace without that done; 
and for that I devoutly pray. A pseudo-aristocracy based on the theory 
that “a black man has no rights which a white man is bound to respect” 
cannot any longer be tolerated. 


The most disturbing item is recorded, oddly enough, by Charles 
Dickens on his second American tour. If Dickens is correct when he 
declares that George Hillard was cut by all his friends around 
Boston, including Longfellow, “because he was for compromise 
with the South and not for bloodshed,” one can only agree with 
him in finding this “a sad instance of the frenzy of war.” 

After the war, Longfellow supported Sumner’s Reconstruction 
policy and had many harsh things to say about President Johnson, 
“a terrible old man of the sea to have on our shoulders for three 
years.” Johnson, who achieved “a general jail delivery of every 
scoundrel in the country,” proved, he thought, “that the ‘poor 
whites’ of the South ‘ne sont pas du bois dont on fait les bons 
Présidents.’” Later, the scandals of the ’seventies, crying out for 
a Juvenal, depressed him deeply, “the terrible revelations of cor- 
ruption at Washington.” He attributes these defaleations to “sowing 
gunpowder” and wonders whether we are becoming “the most dis- 
honest nation on the face of the earth.” And he feels, too, that the 
Republican Party might do well to ponder the case of the man who 
“thought he was only committing murder, but found it was suicide.” 
But he refused to follow Sumner’s leadership when his friend de- 
serted Grant for Greeley, consistently maintaining that “Even ad- 
mitting the truth of the allegations against the present administra- 
tion, I still fear that the country is far safer in its hands than it 
would be in those of its opponents.” “I deplore, as much as you do,” 
he writes George William Curtis, “this fatal delusion of our friend. 
What madness seized him? what demon drove? I wonder if every- 
body is not a little insane!” 

In Satan’s kingdom they generally are. 


CHAPTER XV 


Homekeeping Hearts 


I 


If Longfellow was not well suited temperamentally to the con- 
flicts of public life, he was well adjusted in every way to the most 
intimate of human relationships, those which center about the life 
of the home. “Homekeeping hearts are the happiest,” he wrote. 
It was true in his case, both in home into which he was born and 
in the homes which, through marriage, he established. The letters 
of the whole Longfellow clan bear witness to a very close family 
relationship and a sincere, though clear-eyed, affection. If modern 
readers find such poems as “The Hanging of the Crane” sentimental, 
it may be more their misfortune than Longfellow’s fault. When he 
wrote them, he was true to his own experience. 

He got out from under the family roof early in his life and cer- 
tainly his courage in undertaking, alone, his first European journey, 
showed that he was not tied to his mother’s apron strings. Though 
he was no model correspondent, his separation from his family 
seems, in a way, to have drawn him closer to them. “My most af- 
fectionate love to mother, and to all the family,” he wrote his 
father, in July 1835, “I who am so negligent a son and brother at 
home, bear you all in constant remembrance when absent.” In 
later years he wondered at his own youthful enterprise. When 
young Charles Eliot Norton left for Calcutta, Longfellow wrote in 
his journal, “I know not how people make up their minds to such 
separations, and yet when several years younger than he—not yet 
twenty—I went away for a longer time than he proposes.” 

Longfellow seems to have corresponded more with his father 
than with his mother. This may appear odd to modern readers. The 
superscriptions upon old envelopes would seem to indicate that in 
those days there was a species of indelicacy involved in sending a 
lady’s name through the mails. Even when you wrote to her, you 
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addressed the letter to her husband (as one whose ruder nature 
might better be able to cope with the shock), though you might 
endorse it, to avoid confusion, and within parentheses, “For Mrs. 
Longfellow.” In later years, when she had become an invalid, 
Mrs. Longfellow served notice upon her children that though she 
considered them bound to write to her, she did not hold herself 
under obligation to reply to their letters. At the same time she 
assured them that she enjoyed and appreciated their letters, and 
there is ample evidence to show that she did. “I do not often trouble 
you with letters,” Longfellow writes to her on his thirty-second 
birthday, “but at this season of the year, I am always more par- 
ticularly reminded of you and your affection for me; so that in 
beginning this letter my pen has written Mother instead of Father.” 

Zilpah Wadsworth Longfellow was an intelligent woman—a 
woman of courage, strong convictions, and deeply religious spirit. 
Unlike her son, she loved to watch the lightning play across the 
sky during a thunderstorm. As is shown in her revolt against the 
military tradition of her family, she had a mind of her own. She 
also had a sense of humor and much common sense. Writing to her 
son Sam at Harvard, late in 1837, and rebuking him for his long 
silence, she inquires “if you have been up to Concord, or have 
been breaking windows, or what has so employed you this term?” 
She did not hesitate to advise her husband either when it seemed 
to her that he needed it: 


My dear husband, I beg of you not to entertain the idea that your mind 
is at all impaired, such a belief would distress you more perhaps than if 
that were really the case. If it were indeed so, you would not be the first 
to perceive it, but your friends. 


As already noted, Stephen and Zilpah Longfellow had eight chil- 
dren, of whom the poet was the second, Two girls—Elizabeth and 
Ellen—died young, but their brother loved them dearly; in later 
years, Anne (Mrs. Pierce), so early widowed, seems to have been 
especially close to him. 

Longfellow’s relations with his brother Alexander, who became 
a successful engineer, were always perfectly cordial and friendly, 
though I get the impression that there was less temperamental con- 
sanguinity between them than the poet enjoyed with his youngest 
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brother Sam, who became his biographer. In later years, all the 
Longfellows learned how it feels to be related to a celebrity, and to 
find oneself interesting to others precisely to the extent to which 
one reflects him, Alexander remarked that there were times when 
he reminded himself of the youth “who being asked if he spoke 
the German language replied with some confusion, ‘No, I do not, 
but I have a brother who plays the German flute.” But he never 
complained much except when people imagined that, as the brother 
of a poet, he ought at least to be able to write valentine verses for 
them! 

Longfellow’s relations with his oldest brother, Stephen, were more 
complicated, for Stephen was the problem child of his generation, 
and his life brought little but anxiety to anybody connected with 
him. “What can have made the difference between our two sons,” 
Zilpah queries her husband in 1825, “educated as they were to- 
gether and alike. Henry is beloved by all, his conduct very correct, 
and he gives much pleasure to his friends, when he is at home.” 
Stephen’s story need not be told here, for it is not Longfellow’s story, 
though it is necessary to remember that the poet lived much of his 
life under the strain which it created, and then went through very 
much the same thing all over again with Stephen’s son, who in- 
herited his father’s most unfortunate characteristics. 

Stephen’s waywardness had already manifested itself in college 
days, when it thrust his brother into a very unfortunate position. 
Longfellow was as little qualified by nature to play the role of the 
informer as any boy could have been, but he was intelligent enough 
to perceive that aiding and abetting his brother in his transgres- 
sions, or concealing them from his parents, was the worst service 
he could possibly have performed for him. 

What made it all even harder to bear was that Stephen had the 
charm and good temper of all the Longfellows: take, for example, 
the manly, earnest, and repentant letter, full of promises of amend- 
ment, which he wrote his father on February 6, 1825. As if to show 
that he was not quite destitute of scholarship, he even quotes 
Horace in the original! But there was no solution of the problems 
that had been raised by his existence until he was safe in his grave, 
and he did not go there until his own family had been broken up 
and reason itself had failed. “What a terrible week this has been,” 
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cries Longfellow to his journal. “This flickering of human reason is 
quite awful! It seems like some terrible Dantesque punishment; as 
if God were taking back the gift of whith such poor use had been 
made.” 

Homekeeping hearts are the happiest? Yes, and the saddest too. 
This was not the last time he was to be made to realize it. 


II 


I have come across no information whatever about Longfellow’s 
youthful sweethearts. In her letter to Greene, Mrs. Pierce wrote of 
her brother that “Even as a school boy he was very susceptible to 
beauty, animate or inanimate, and had very fixed predilections for 
his school mates among the girls.” She adds that “As a young man— 
he had many favorites—fond of society, and the company of ladies,” 
but she gives no details. In 1840 he writes, “I like to be in a city, 
when the coolness of evening comes on, and see the streets filled 
with fair forms in white, which come and go like the shadows of 
angels cast upon the earth.” Three years before, at Lowell, he had 
noticed the “Factory girls walking two and two, with calico gowns 
and downcast eyes. Always in pairs, with pale faces.” As late as 
1842, the year before his second marriage, he was taken with “ 
pretty opera-singer” at Marienberg, “whose name I do not sh 
know.” He found out the next day, and when she left a few weeks 
later, “with tears in her eyes and a handkerchief in her hand,” he 
asked himself, “What shall we do without you?” But his curiosity 
was not always gratified, and when it was not, then perhaps it 
made the lady more fascinating than ever. “In Park Street, a pensive 
lady in black, with a book in her hand. Veiled and interesting. Who 
can she be?” 

This might be described as “girl-watching,” but it certainly is 
not girl-catching! To be sure, there was a scholar once in the Long- 
fellow House who thought he had made a wonderful discovery 
about Longfellow’s infatuation for one “Frau Boudour.” But, alas! 
upon a closer examination of the manuscript, it turned out that it 
was only the Troubadours that the poet was excited about. It is 
also interesting to remember (if you have a taste for irresponsible 
nonsense), the fate of the playful letter of introduction to Julie 
Hepp, of Heidelberg, which Longfellow gave Robert Gould Shaw 
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when he went to Germany, and which was afterwards offered for 
sale by A. S. W. Rosenbach. Translating the salutation “Meine liebe 
Freundin” as “My dear Lady-friend,” Rosenbach went on to build 
up a practically irresistible sales talk for a letter which, as he read 
it, showed that the “puritanical” Longfellow “lived the life of a gay 
Lothario in Germany.” This surely registers one of the high-water 
marks of folly in the western world, at least outside the political 
field. 

How far Longfellow actually was from being “a gay Lothario” 
appears strikingly in his reaction to the famous dancer, F anny 
Ellsler. In July 1840, Sam Ward sent him a highly colored descrip- 
tion of Ellsler’s fleshly charms, contrasting her sharply to the more 
spiritual Taglioni. “She has been as often bought and sold as absolu- 
tion from and by priests,” he says. “Such a Woman is dangerous to 
her sex and to Humanity.” But she was not dangerous to Long- 
fellow, for she only inspired him to write The Spanish Student, 
whose blameless dancer-heroine is Ellsler robbed of all her sensual- 
ities! Ward returns to the charge the next year with “You cannot 
imagine (even you who can imagine Fanny E virtuous). . . .” 

There was, I believe, no lack of imagination here. It was simply 
that Longfellow preferred using his imagination on less common- 
place themes than sexual glamour. When he imaged the circus girl 
in “The Ropewalk,” for example, he concentrated upon an aspect 
of her life that the average man would never think of: 


Then a booth of mountebanks, 
With its smell of tan and planks, 
And a girl poised high in air 
On a cord, in spangled dress, 

With a faded loveliness, 
And a weary look of care. 


Before Mary Potter, whom he married, only one woman needs 
specific mention in a study of Longfellow’s life. This is the shadowy 
Italian, “Madame Julia,” who nursed him and perhaps saved his 
life when he had rheumatic fever in Rome in 1828. She was the 
eldest daughter of the Persiani family, with whom he boarded at 
the time, but since he calls her “Madame” or “Mrs.” she seems to 
have been married. Perhaps she had been married and widowed, 
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which would account for her living at home. That Longfellow ad- 
mired her and was grateful to her seems certain, but how deep his 
admiration went and why he did not pursue his advantage if he 
had one—all this is anybody’s guess. In an 1839 letter to Greene he 
speaks of “my romantic passion for Madame Julia in days gone by,” 
and two years later Greene himself encountered her again, with 
(presumably) her second husband, in Rome: 


Have I ever told you that Julia is here with her husband? She has two 
children and is fat and has a decided air of the fine lady. Her husband 
is a good, quiet kind of person, an architect by profession, but rich 
enough to trust his income, and sadly troubled with rheumatism. . . . 


Felton, to be sure, once urged Longfellow to court another 
Julia—she who became Julia Ward Howe; in 1841 Greene heard 
that a match between these parties was under consideration and 
wrote Longfellow about it. There was nothing in it, either then or 
at any other time. If Longfellow was attracted by any of the Ward 
girls, it was Louisa. I have never gained the impression that either 
Longfellow or his wife cared much for Mrs. Howe in later years, 
and Alice Longfellow writes, in an unpublished manuscript, “Julia 
Ward Howe my father was rather shy of. . . .” The letter he wrote 
her when she became engaged to Samuel Gridley Howe is formal 
and full of rhetorical compliments to her and her bridegroom alike. 
At the same time, he described her to John Forster as “a fine young 
buxom damsel of force and beauty, who is full of talent, indeed 
carrying almost too many guns for any man who does not want to 
be firing salutes all the time.” During his third European journey, 
Longfellow was teased by his German friends for his failure to 
respond to the charms of one Fraulein von Gall. “Du sahst und 
liebtest nicht Gallinen’—thus Freiligrath humorously reproached 
the “kaltheriziger Barbar,” “Bruder Jonathan,” in a sonnet on the 
subject. 


II 


Longfellow’s first wife, Mary Storer Potter of Portland, is a 
shadowy figure compared to Fanny Appleton, but I am convinced 
that this is only because we know so much less about her. She was 
married to Longfellow only a little over four years, and her husband 
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burned her journals after her death. A few letters have survived, 
and they leave no doubt that she was both intelligent and high 
minded. 

Since the Longfellows and the Potters were acquainted, it would 
seem that Longfellow must have seen Mary during his youth, but 
she was five years younger than he, and he evidently paid no atten- 
tion to her until after his first return from Europe, when he saw her 
one day at church and was so much impressed that he followed her 
home, though without venturing to speak to her. The wooing was 
apparently very circumspect, enlisting the aid of Longfellow’s sister 
Anne as a go-between. They were married on September 14, 1831. 

They lived first at a boarding house in Brunswick, then in a home 
of their own on Federal Street. There is no indication that their 
relations with each other were anything but wholly untroubled, 
nor that the conservative community in which they lived ever 
found fault with them for anything except their religious liberalism. 

Mary does not seem to have regarded her husband as a practical 
man, however—“a good little dear,” she calls him—and when he 
was making somewhat frenzied efforts to escape from Bowdoin, 
she seems to have acted as a restraining influence, fearing that he 
might get himself into a situation considerably less comfortable 
than the one he then occupied. 

It has been conjectured that she had no enthusiasm for the Euro- 
pean journey which followed his appointment to Harvard, and that 
this fact contributed to Longfellow’s sorrow after her death. This 
is not supported, however, by what she wrote Mrs. George Wash- 
ington Greene, in a postscript she added to her husband’s letter to 
Greene, February 21, 1835. “I anticipate much pleasure,” she wrote, 
“especially as a friend of mine, Miss Crowninshield, will accompany 
us. She is almost like a sister to us, and I shall enjoy myself more 
having a lady with us.” She goes on to urge Mrs. Greene to join 
the party. 

It looks as though Mary did not realize that she was pregnant 
until the close of the Stockholm sojourn, about the end of August. 
Until then she had been complaining of ague; she had also had two 
teeth extracted. On the night of October 5, at Amsterdam, she suf- 
fered a miscarriage. Clara Crowninshield’s journal records vividly 
how Longfellow came to her in the middle of the night for a candle 
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but without telling her what had taken place. Neither would he 
permit her to see his wife. In the morning she asked him whether 
Mary had had an ague fit. “Something worse than that” was all he 
answered. 

Mary rallied sufficiently to continue the journey, but on Novem- 
ber 26, Longfellow sent his father a message of evil omen from 
Rotterdam: 


I am very much grieved to say, that Mary is not so well today. She is 
extremely feeble; and the physicians tell me that her situation is dan- 
gerous. It is the effect of a miscarriage, which happened some weeks ago, 
in spite of all our precautions. I hope she may yet revive; but my anxiety 
is very great; and I write this to prepare your minds for what may 
happen. She suffers no pain—and is perfectly calm; but does not regain 
her strength. The energies of her constitution seem to be exhausted. God 
grant that she may recover; but if this be not his will, may we all be 
resigned to whatever he may ordain. 


This was easier said than done, however. Clara Crowninshield 
records that though Longfellow controlled himself well during his 
wife’s illness, after she was gone, “he gave vent to his grief and 
wept bitterly till sleep came to his relief.” 

He had Mary’s body embalmed and shipped to America, deriving 
“incredible” consolation from the thought “that hereafter we may 
lie side by side in the peaceful shades of Mount Auburn.” Restrain- 
ing all selfish impulses to “recall her from the heaven she dwells 
in—where all is peace and happiness and joy,” he concentrated in- 
stead upon living “a life of goodness and purity like hers—that when 
I die, I may go to her.” For the first time in his life, he felt that he 
was indeed “a Pilgrim to the holy sepulchre” and vowed hence- 
forth to “bear on my shield the holy cross.” At the same time he 
finds his dead wife in everything he reads—when he can read at 
all—in Goethe’s Die Geschwister, for example, “which though 
trifling as a literary production, has one or two touches of pathos, 
that brought tears to my eyes, and recalled the affection and de- 
voted love of one that is gone.” When his own words fail him, he 
copies “To Mary in Heaven” into his journal, or Milton’s sonnet to 
his late espoused saint. “I cannot study,” he cries. “One thought 
occupies me night and day. She is dead—she is dead! All day I am 
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weary and sad—and at night I cry myself to sleep like a child. Not 
a page can I read without my thoughts wandering from it.” The 
letters of the period strike the same note, especially the letters to 
Greene, to whom he wrote most intimately: 


Thanks for your kind remembrance of my dear Mary. You knew her 
well—you know how great my loss is. But alas! you do not know how it 
has prostrated me. I cannot recover my energies, either mental or bodily. 
I take no interest in anything—or at most only a momentary interest. All 
my favorite and cherished literary plans are either abandoned, or looked 
upon as a task which duty requires me to work out, as a day-laborer. 
Other tasks and projects have begun to spring up in mind, though as yet 
all is in confusion. In a word, sometimes I think I am crazed—and then 
I rally and think it only nervous debility;—sometimes I sit at home and 
read diligently—and then for days together I hardly open a book but 
stroll about over hill and dale, and am idle and indolent:—and at all 
times and in all places I move about among men and things as if in- 
visible, and of course as taking no part in what is going on around me. 
I do not know as I have expressed myself very intelligibly but I think 
you will understand me. 


On her deathbed Mary had promised her husband that she would 
not leave him; therefore he felt “assured of her presence” with him 
after her death. This seems to have been as close as he ever came 
to a mystical experience. He spoke of this conviction in 1839 in his 
“Footsteps of Angels,” where he refers to 


the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Fulfilment 


I 


The great love of Longfellow’s life was his love for Fanny Apple- 
ton, who brought him such joy—and such sorrow—as few women 
have given a man. He met her in Switzerland with her family, the 
summer after Mary’s death; she was nearly nineteen years old at 
the time.t Her father, Nathan Appleton, was a wealthy New Eng- 
land industrialist, with a fine house on Beacon Street.? Whether 
Nathan Appleton had ever met Longfellow in America I cannot 
tell. His daughter had not, for after he had made his presence in 
the neighborhood known, she confided to her journal that she hoped 
“the venerable gentleman” would not “pop in on us though I did 
like his Outre Mer.” He “popped,” nevertheless—“a young man after 
all,” she notes further, “or else the son of the poet.” 

Fanny’s girlhood was marked by all the cultivated enthusiasm, 
the exuberant emotionalism, and the moral and religious sensitive- 
ness characteristic of well-bred Boston girls in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Her early letters are sweet and earnest in their tone; in her 
teens she adds a touch of pertness, then soon settles down into her 
mature character. Even her handwriting, as we know it in later 
years, was fully formed by the time she was sixteen or seventeen. 

That Fanny enjoyed, during her early years, considerable fame 
in New England society may be inferred from the fact that even 
Longfellow’s mother, in Portland, had heard about her, and not 
through her son. When she and her sister were in Washington in the 
spring of 1838, Anne Pierce asked Aunt Lucia to keep an eye open 


* Not seventeen, as stated by Lawrance Thompson and others. Fanny herself 
gives her birthdate, in a letter of May 4, 1850, to her husband’s brother Alex- 
ander. It was October 6, 1817. She was, therefore, a little more than ten years 
and seven months younger than Longfellow. 

? Now part of the headquarters of the Boston Women’s City Club. 
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for them—“they are the ladies Henry travelled with in Switzerland, 
and it is to one of these same ladies that the gossips in Boston have 
engaged him. . . .” When, at long last, the engagement was finally 
made, Mary Longfellow Greenleaf thought it would be very diffi- 
cult to think of Fanny as a sister. “I have heard so much of her, 
lived so near her and never seen her, that I can only think of her 
as something far off... .” 

She was generally considered beautiful, though there are dissent- 
ing voices. The Spanish-looking portrait by Healy, painted in 1834, 
and given to Longfellow as a New Year’s gift by Nathan Appleton 
in 1846, is certainly beautiful, though the photographs taken in 
later. years are less so. Dickens, who met her during his first Amer- 
ican tour, had no difficulty in remembering her when informed in 
1843 that she had married Longfellow; “a very beautiful and gentle 
creature,” he calls her, “and a proper love for a poet.” “Give my 
warmest remembrances to Mrs. Longfellow,” writes Lowell, “whose 
beauty and dignity are worth five hundred treatises on the rights 
of women”; and William Winter speaks of her as “that beautiful 
and stately lady, whom to remember is to wonder that so much 
loveliness and worth could take a mortal shape.” Longfellow’s 
brother Alexander, too, thought her “a very lovely woman,” and 
when he heard that she and Longfellow had gone to New York 
to consult Dr. Elliott about the poet’s eyes, he inquired whether 
his brother had gone blind “gazing on the beauty of his cara 
’sposa.” W. J. Stillman thought that he had rarely seen any 
woman 


in whom a Juno-like dignity and serenity were so wedded to personal 
beauty and to the fine culture of brain and heart, which commended 
reverence from the most ordinary acquaintance, . . . No one who had 
seen her at home could ever forget the splendid vision, and the last time 
I ever saw her . . . was in summer time, when she and her two daugh- 
ters, all in white muslin, like creatures of another world, evanescent, 
translucent, stood in the doorway to say good-bye to me. 


A comparable vision of enchantment was imprinted upon the 
youthful brain of Richard Henry Dana, who was to grow up to 
marry her daughter Edith, and to whom she herself vouchsafed 
' probably. his first realization of the beauty of women: 
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I have a most vivid recollection of seeing Mrs. Longfellow at an evening 
party in my father’s house, No. 2 Berkeley Street. She was standing at 
the north end of the oblong parlor, framed in the curtains of a long 
window. There were many distinguished people present, but she was 
the cynosure of all eyes, with her calm beauty and dignity, and at times 
seemed “to make the very air bright with her smile.” This is one of the 
most distinct visions of my early youth. I believe it was in 1859 when 
I was eight years old. 


The other view was expressed by Harriot Sumner (who was 
Fanny's stepmother’s mother), writing to Zilpah Longfellow, after 
the engagement had been announced: 


Henry would hardly allow me to say she is not so handsome as many, 
but she has beauty enough, and is the perfect lady, in every movement, 
thought and action, a highly cultivated mind, with a quiet, retiring man- 
ner, a sparkling brilliant eye, that lights up when in a conversation. .. . 


Zilpah agreed substantially, for after Fanny’s first visit to Port- 
land, she wrote her son Sam: 


She is not handsome, I believe, but still she appears so, her eyes are 
so beautiful and so brilliant when she is engaged in conversation. But 
there was one thing which made her seem not to belong to us, she is 
very tall, which made her appear like a maypole among the ladies of 
the family... . 


Longfellow’s sister Mary also sent her report to Sam, who was 
in Fayal: 


. she did not look in the least as I expected, for I always fancied 
those eyes were blue—both James and I were charmed with her—her 
eyes are beautiful, unlike any you ever saw—speaking and full of soul, 
but the rest of her face is not beautiful, though her sweet smile illumines 
the whole—her voice is gentle and clear and sweet, like a summer breeze, 
and her manners are all refinement, gentleness, grace and heart—her quiet 
ladylike dignity and the soul evinced in every word and motion are her 
great charms. 


The truth of the matter seems to be that the Longfellows were 
a little afraid of her at first, because of her father’s wealth and her 
social position, and because she herself was what a later period 
was to describe as “a society girl.” There was no need for that, and 
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after she had made her first visit to Portland they all knew it. Anne 
Pierce made her contributions to Sam’s enlightenment by sending 
him “one of Fanny’s dear letters that you may see the lovely charac- 
ter it reveals and what a soul can live and grow in a fashionable 
woman sometimes.” The perfection of Mrs. Longfellow’s manners 
was not the result of perfect training alone—though she had that 
too; it was rather the inevitable expression of her own beautiful 
spirit, of the kindness of her heart, and the exquisite consideration 
she could not but show to every human being who crossed her path. 


The shadow and light of Mrs. Longfellow’s face [so Julia Ward Howe 
wrote finely, many years after her death], were as strongly contrasted as 
is the darkness of the outlined moon with the silver stripe which accom- 
panies it. The shadow was cast neither by melancholy nor by hauteur, 
but was the expression of a natural reserve which added to the queenly 
dignity of her presence. Though condescending kindly to all the common 
matters of life, devoted as a friend, a wife, and a mother, this face of 
Mrs. Longfellow’s seemed to belong to the Greek Olympus, and the lips 
which spoke the most careful English would not have ill become the 
language of Homer. 


If Fanny Appleton was not a “beauty” in the technical sense of 
the term, it is clear that she did not need to be. 

How Longfellow felt about her loveliness there was never any 
doubt. He called her, in the early days, “the stately dark Ladie.” 
But the locks of her hair still kept in the Longfellow House are not 
dark. They are a decided rich brown, fine in texture, and radiating 
warmth and light still, after the lapse of nearly a century. 


II 


Longfellow’s first meeting with the Appletons in the summer of 
1836 was the first real interest he had found in life since Mary’s 
death, and the beginning of his recovery must be dated from it. 
Somewhat naively, the young widower confides to his journal that 
he is now beginning to enjoy Switzerland! Actually he was enjoying 
New England, for he also declares that he has become so absorbed 
in Fanny and her sister that he hardly found time to glance out the 
carriage window. They drove and walked and read and talked 
‘ about poetry together, Longfellow gave the girls German lessons, 
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and Fanny acted as his amanuensis in translating Uhland’s ballad 
of “The Castle by the Sea.” Some of the best lines are hers, he 
says; the manuscript has been preserved. One Sunday they even 
read sermons. This first stage in their relationship ended on August 
17, when, in Fanny’s words, he received a letter from Clara Crown- 
inshield, who was still in his charge, “which decides him to leave 
us immediately as she is out of patience awaiting an escort to 
America.” Fanny was “Quite sorry to have him go,” and two days 
later she made a journal entry which would have comforted him 
much if he had seen it: “Miss Mr. L considerably.” 

He needed comfort in the days ahead but he did not find it, for, 
after the return to America, his wooing did not proceed smoothly. 
Fanny seems to have been willing enough to give her society, but 
she withheld her heart. He confided in her sister, with whom he 
was clearly on very cordial terms, but the situation grew serious, 
and though the dignified professor might sometimes indulge in 
wry humor at his own expense, he was clearly manifesting a greater 
capacity for passion than many persons then or now have given 
him credit for. The full extent of his sufferings we cannot savor, for 
he cut some pages out of his journals for these years and inked out 
numerous passages or wrote over them so that the writing under- 
neath can no longer be deciphered. An unexpected encounter, a 
cordial greeting were enough to cause him to inform his journal 
that he had had a day in paradise. Or, meeting her suddenly and 
unprepared and being unsure of her attitude, he could tremble 
like a lover in a mediaeval romance. 

He speaks unconcernedly at times, but he is not convincing. He 
may even essay condescension, as if one of the girls were no more 
to him than the other: “They are dear children, notwithstanding 
they have no talent for matrimony.” These are pitiful subterfuges 
all, useless salve for wounded pride. The real force of his passion 
may best be apprehended by the way in which, breaking through 
his habit of lifelong reserve, he confided in Sumner and Greene. 
These letters to the latter all date from 1838. 


January 6: 


My nature craves sympathy—not of friendship—but of love. This want 
of my nature is unsatisfied. And the love of some good being is as neces- 
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sary to my existence as the air I breathe. To tell you the whole truth— 
I saw in Switzerland and travelled with—a fair lady—whom I now love 
passionately . . . and have loved ever since I knew her. A glorious and 
beautiful being—young—and a woman not of talent but of genius!—indeed 
a most rare, sweet woman whose name is Fanny Appleton. You saw her 
at Greenough’s studio. You cannot have forgotten her. Tall, with a pale 
face. Well, that pale face is my Fate. Horrible fate it is, too; for she lends 
no favorable ear to my passion, and for my love gives me only friend- 
ship. Good friends we are—but she says she loves me not: and I have 
vowed to win her affection. Ah! my friend! you know not how this is 
interwoven into my soul. I think that among all my friends you are the 
only one, who can understand me, or appreciate me in this point. I shall 
win this lady, or I shall die. I feel this to be true. I am no longer a boy. 
All feelings—and this most of all—have become earnest with me. This is 
not wilfulness. I cannot overcome the passion. I cannot change my nature. 
Ah! few know the force of good passions in good souls! 


August 6: 


Your prophetic dreams of my happiness are only dreams. The Ma- 
donna Francesca affair is all dead and buried. My pride has written the 
hic jacet of that passion. I modestly think she made a mistake. But it 
was not her fault. She is a most noble and beautiful woman. God grant 
she may not love foolishly. After this I shall not be likely to see her 
equal in any woman. I know her too well not to suffer much. However 
it helps to complete the circle of experiences, which doubtless it is good 
for us to go through in life. It makes men of us to suffer. 


October 22: 


And first of the “Dark Ladie,” who holds my reason captive. As yet 
no sign of yielding. As stately and sublime, and beautiful, as ever! While 
I likewise sail with the flag nailed to the mast, to sink or to conquer. 
She has been in the country all Summer, and has at length returned to 
town. But we seldom meet; never except by accident. I have given up 
society entirely: and live alone here, grim as Death, with only one great 
thought in my mind. Meanwhile crowds are about her; and flatterers 
enough; and all the splendor of fashion, and suitors manifold. My hope 
and faith are firm planted in my righteous cause. If there be any differ- 
ence between me and them about her—if our souls can understand each 
other—she will sooner or later find it so. If not, then I take this dis- 
appointment likewise by the hand; I bide my time. But my passion is 

, mighty; gigantic; or it would not have survived this. Meanwhile I labor 
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and work right on with what heart and courage I may, and despise all 
sympathy; and am quite reasonably cool, for a madman. 


This last letter was written on July 23 of the following year: 


Since my last nothing has occurred pro or con. You have probably 
smiled at the enthusiasm with which I have spoken of this thing in my 
letters and said “He will get over it. He can get over it if he has a mind 
to!” Nevertheless, I have not got over it. I am as much in love as ever. 
Depend upon it, my dear George, there are two mighty wills at work 
here; and as yet the victory hangs doubtful. The lady says she will not! 
I say she shall! It is not pride but the madness of passion. I visit her; 
sometimes pass an evening alone with her. But not one word is ever 
spoken on a certain topic. No whining—no beseeching—but a steel-like 
silence. This is pride. So we both stand eyeing each other like lions. She 
is now absent in the country; gone with her sister to pass the summer. 
She thinks perhaps that during the long vacation I shall stroll that way. 
She is mistaken. Such are not my tactics. I move not a step toward that 
city. 

Journal entries preserve sharper and fresher impressions than 
the letters. One inked-out passage of May 18, 1838, can still be 
read: “Thou foolish woman to disdain such love as this!” But there 
is more dignity in another entry, made nearly two years later: 
“Met the stately dark lady in the street. I looked and passed, as 
Dante prescribes on a certain occasion. It is ended.” A few days 
later, calling at the Ticknors, he “plunged into a room full of ladies. 
Among them sat Lady Fanny—stately as a statue, to whom Hillard 
was paying assiduous court. He worships rising stars; it is his weak- 
ness. I came away soon. My blood was changed to gall, and became 
poisonous, like that of a baited bull.” 

In retrospect he was to recall his feelings of this period in the 
poem called “The Bridge,” written in 1845: 


How often, oh how often, 
In the days that had gone by, 

I had stood on the bridge at midnight 
And gazed on that wave and sky! 


How often, oh how often, 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide! 
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For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 


Il 


The situation was not resolved until an April evening in 1843, 
so that it is literally true that Longfellow served seven years for 
Rachel. The meeting was at the Nortons’, a night or two before 
Tom Appleton’s departure for Europe, and it was Fanny who took 
the initiative, for she told Longfellow how lonely she expected to 
be after her brother had gone and added, “You must come and 
comfort me, Mr. Longfellow.” 

After this broad hint, Longfellow again ventured to ring the bell 
at 89 Beacon Street, where he was received with sufficient friend- 
liness to encourage him to try to talk out misunderstandings. He 
wrote her a letter to which she replied, on April 17, in the follow- 
ing terms: 


I have just received your note and I cannot forbear telling you that it 
has comforted me greatly. I trust with all my heart that it is—and will 
be as you say—that a better dawn has exorcised the phantoms for aye, 
that its cheering, healthy beams will rest there as in a perpetual home 
within those once-haunted walls you speak of. 

I could not well disguise, I own, how much some of your words 
troubled me. I should never have ventured to speak so frankly to you 
had I not believed that the dead Past had buried its dead, and that we 
might safely walk over their graves, thanking God that at last we could 
live to give each other only happy thoughts. I rejoiced to see how calmly 
you met me, until Saturday when I trembled a little, as we are apt to 
do for a long cherished hope, but I will put aside all anxiety and fear, 
trusting upon your promise. .. . 


She accepted him in a note written on May 10, and he walked 
forthwith, “with the speed of an arrow,” from the Craigie House to 
Beacon Street, because he was “too restless to sit in a carriage—too 
impatient and fearful of encountering anyone!” He walked that day 
“amid the blossoms and sunshine and songs of birds, with my 
heart full of gladness and my eyes full of tears! ... Oh, Day 
forever blessed; that ushered in this Vita Nuova of happiness!” 
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On May 16, Fanny wrote her new-found happiness to her Aunt 
Martha Gold: 


Dearest Aunt Matty, 

Rejoice with me in my great, inexpressible great joy! I am engaged 
to Henry Longfellow! 

This news will astonish you doubtless as it is just beginning to many 
others but it is nevertheless true—to me a true dream—brighter than all 
my fictitious ones. How it was gradually brought about you shall hear 
by and bye, or rather what is there to tell but the old tale that true love 
is very apt to win its reward. My heart has always been of tenderer stuff 
than anybody believed and it needed not many propitious circumstances 
to set it visibly flowing. It is too full of gratitude to Him who has moulded 
it to the reception of his choicest blessing to speak much to you yet, 
and words are not needed, the fact that a nature as noble and gifted and 
gentle and true has been bestowed upon unworthy me is eloquent enough. 

Good bye— 
Your happy and grateful 


Fanny 
To her brother Tom, abroad, she added on May: 24: 


. . » The heart does not reveal even to itself the gradual filling of its 
fountains, but a time arrives at last when the stone must be thrust aside 
which has sealed them up and they gush forth wondering at their own 
abundance. To speak more plainly, though not more naturally, it is only 
to be marvelled at that this blessing did not manifest itself to me long 
ago, but we have both come to the comforting conclusion that it is best 
as it is, that our characters have been ripened to appreciate it and re- 
ceive it with fuller gratitude than if the past experience had been 
spared us. 

My whole nature is more than satisfied, is enriched beyond its most 
exacting demands—what more can I say to reveal to you what I feel? 
With less sympathy I should never have been happy and thankful am I 
to God that I have never been tempted to accept in the craving for love 
which often misleads both men and women, an affection which would 
have caused a great famine somewhere in my heart. 


Alexander Longfellow chanced to be in Cambridge while the 
engagement was in the making and, not unnaturally, had great diffi- 
culty in finding his brother in. The first time he went away without 
seeing him, but upon his second visit, on May 10, he found a note on 
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the table—“not in till midnight’—and decided to wait it out. At the 
hour named—but let Anne Pierce tell the story in a letter to her 
sister Mary in New Orleans: 


. at midnight Harry rushed in in the most ecstatic manner grasp- 
ing him most cordially by the hand and in the next breath telling him his 
joy &c—said Alex must go with him Saturday moming to see the lady— 
Alex said he could not wait till then—he must go with him Friday 
evening—so Friday evening they went. Miss Fanny received him with 
great cordiality. ... 


Returning to Portland with the great news, Alexander carried also 
this note from Henry to his mother: * 


May 11, 1848 
My dearest Mother, 

I write you one line, and only one—to tell of the good fortune which 
has just come to me—namely that I am engaged. Yes, engaged to a very 
lovely woman—Fanny Appleton—for whom I have many years cherished 
a feeling of affection. 

I cannot say another word—save that she is very beautiful—very intel- 
lectual—and very pious—three most excellent verys. 

Ever with great affection yours 

Henry 


Ten days later, Longfellow wrote more fully to his sister Anne: 


And now what can I say to you of Fanny?—I cannot coin my feelings 
into words. You must see her, and know her, and you will as surely and 
inevitably love her as you do me; and as warmly too. She is in all things 
very lovely. I can say no more. . . . Everybody is delighted with this 
engagement, and I more than everybody. Life was too lonely—and sad; 
—with little to soothe and calm me. Now the Future opens its long 
closed gates into pleasant fields and lands of quiet. The strife and strug- 


8 Zilpah Longfellow seems to have known nothing of her son’s long agony 
‘over Fanny, but apparently she was the only member of the family of whom 
this was true. It is impossible not to believe that it was kept from her delib- 
erately, to spare her anxiety. Certainly Longfellow’s sisters knew; moreover, 
the gossip had even reached Judge Potter, the father of Longfellow’s first wife. 
When the news of the engagement was timidly broken to him at last by one 
of his daughters, the old man was neither angry nor surprised. Instead he 
laughed aloud. “So he’s got the gal at last,” he exclaimed. “He’s been after 
her these six years.” 
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gle are over, for a season, at least, and the troubled spirit findeth its 
perfect rest. 


Fanny is nowhere more fascinating than in her warm, assured, 
yet completely undemanding approach to her lover’s family. When 
Anne Pierce wrote to her upon receiving the news of the engage- 
ment, she replied: 


I have so recently entered into my new World that I still stammer 
poorly its Alphabet of love, and feel a child-like diffidence in uttering in 
syllables what, if you were by me, the “natural language” would better 
and more fluently make known to you. The holy trust I repose in your 
brother's long-tried affection, the inexpressible joy which fills my soul in 
seeing him so happy in mine, after all the pain it was my misfortune to 
cause him, the stars of hope which illumine the future, the gratitude even 
for the Past, that lifts our spirits momently to Heaven, all this claims 
your sympathy, and all this I trust we may soon talk over together. 


More charming still is her letter to Longfellow’s mother: 


Dear Mrs. Longfellow, ; 

I cannot answer your daughter's precious letter without addressing 
to you, also, the overflowing gratitude I felt in receiving the affectionate 
greetings you have sent me. A glad tide of sympathy, from our mutual 
friends, has been constantly pouring in upon the deep sea of our joy, 
but none, except that of my own family, so rejoices and satisfies my heart 
as any assurance that our love receives your maternal benediction. 

Would that language could reveal to you how fully I appreciate the 
priceless blessing God has vouchsafed me in your son’s affection and 
how fervently I pray to become worthy of it, and to improve my char- 
acter by his. If the fullest harmony in thought and feeling, and strongest 
confidence in each other, and holiest reliance upon Him who has guided 
us to this better country, can ensure happiness to his creatures we feel a 
faith no Sorrow can undermine, that it will be ours. We earnestly hope 
that you will often witness it, and bless our future home with a mother’s 
sacred influence. I deeply grieve that ill health has been so long your 
portion, and must now deprive me of the happiness of talking with you 
face to face. 

Heart to heart I trust you will always permit me, and will learn to 
love one who offers you a daughter's fond respect. I have been long 
orphaned of that holiest tie, and have suffered that “mighty hunger of 
the heart” which no other can wholly supply—need I say with what peace 
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and comfort I shall share Henry’s blessed fortune in possessing a Mother 
who loves him so tenderly. 

I have urged Mrs. Pierce to make us a visit, and if it be not unkind to 
deprive you of her services, we ardently crave your acquiescence. But 
do not indulge our wishes if her absence will cause you any discomfort,— 
if our meeting must be delayed I will comfort myself with the constant 
hope of it. I have no right to be selfish in my days of abundance, but 
when will the heart be taught like poor Oliver Twist not to “ask for 
more’? 

Accept my warmest wishes, and those of my family, for the restora- 
tion of your health and with much love to Mr. Longfellow, I remain, 

Respectfully and affectionately yours, 
Fanny E. Appleton. 


The wedding, at 39 Beacon Street, on July 13, 1848, combined 
simplicity with elegance. There were no bridesmaids. Inviting Mary 
Dwight to attend it, Fanny explained that she was not asking her to 
serve as an attendant “as we intend to dispense with so formal an 
arrangement as a drilled bodyguard.” Writing to her brother Sam, 
Mary Greenleaf described the occasion vividly: 


The wedding was.a family one on account of the death of a cousin 
though the room was full—about 50 there, I should say. The bride was 
very lovely and, as the saying is, “behaved beautifully.” They both said 
“I do” in the most audible manner—the groom was handsome as usual, 
in fine spirits, and very happy (as he ought to be). “What do you say 
the bride was dressed in?” Not the green glass breast pin indeed, but in 
a rich and simple and little muslin, trimmed with splendid thread lace— 
the tunic looped up with natural orange blossoms, a bunch on each side 
of the skirt—short sleeves, two tiny bracelets on one arm and one on the 
other—wedding gifts—on her head was a plain very delicate lace veil 
which reached to her feet and partly enveloped her person in a most 
becoming and graceful manner—a branch of orange blossoms was on the 
back of her hair. She stood a queen, the admired of all. A supper table 
was spread in the back-parlor with fruit, ices, and a big loaf of cake 
beautifully dressed with flowers in the center. . . . The couple went 
out to the Craigie the same night by the light of a full moon, and there 
they seem as happy as possible. 


When Henry and Fanny visited Portland, everything went off 
beautifully. They even had tea at Judge Potter's, where Mrs. Pierce 
opened the festivities by upsetting the cream-pot, containing (as 
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Mrs. Greenleaf reported to Sam), “every drop of cream the house 
afforded, and which was a company luxury—those of us who were 
not helped were supplied with blue skimmed milk.” But this was 
not a very serious calamity. As for Fanny, Zilpah thought it 


wonderful how easily and quietly she entered into the family, without 
any pretensions or seeming to claim extra attentions as many would have 
done in the same circumstances, she seemed from the first as really one 
of the family, and made us all love her even in the few days they were 
here. 


IV 


Why did Fanny Appleton prolong her lover's agony to such 
lengths? Not a great deal more can be said in answer to this ques- 
tion than is implied in what has already been quoted. Perhaps 
Fanny herself did not know. She was very young when it all began, 
and she was not the kind of girl who can give herself lightly. As 
her brother Tom wrote to Longfellow after the engagement had 
been announced, 


I have no heart to talk to you of Fanny. If you really know her it is of 
no use, and if you do not it is too late. I certainly almost feared she was 
too aloof in her goodness and deep directness of soul from us poor men 
to ever find a fitting mate and I need not say how noble a compliment 
I pay you in saying that I rejoice that Heaven has given her one fitted 
to be her husband. 


Tom’s letter to Fanny herself, written some days later, speaks of 
her “decidedly unpleasant experience in my sad sex,” which was 
quite ample, as he conceived it, to justify the low opinion in which 
she held it: “now that you are caught, you can look back and laugh 
at all which else might be forgotten... .” I have no idea what 
these sad experiences may have been, nor whether Tom had any- 
thing definite in mind. 

There are numerous references to “beaux” in Fanny’s early letters 
and journals, but no hint of any serious attachment. One undated 
letter to Matilda Lieber shows that a brother of hers was at one time 
in love with Fanny—or thought he was—and that she had been 
obliged to tell him that she could not return his feelings. This would, 
presumably, be Teodore Oppenheimer, since Fanny’s journal, July 
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11, 1832, records her having been in the company of this young man. 
But this was four years before she met Longfellow, and she had not 
yet passed her fifteenth birthday. Her only sister's marriage in 1840 
was clearly a great wrench for Fanny; there is an undated letter 
to Emmeline Wadsworth in which she even owns herself “occa- 
sionally envious of the supreme content of Mary and Mackintosh.” 
To make her home situation worse, she never had much in common 
with her stepmother.* 

Finally, Longfellow himself made the situation much worse than 
it might well otherwise have been by writing and publishing 
Hyperion in 1839. In the innocence of his heart, he seems actually 
to have imagined that Fanny would be pleased, and indeed her 
portrait as Mary Ashburton is flattering enough. But what ever 
made him suppose that she needed to be flattered? or that she 
could have relished—or tolerated—this babbling of her concerns 
before the world? No other act shows so convincingly to what an 
extent Longfellow’s passion had carried him out of himself, and 
none more effectively refutes the popular notion of him as a cool, 
mild man who always behaved with a priggish sort of correct- 
ness. 

“The heroine, of course,” he writes Greene, “bears a resemblance 
to the lady, without being an exact portrait; so that the reader will 
say ‘It is! No, it is not! And yet it must be!’” The reader—and 
Fanny too—said all these things, and more besides. 

Fanny recorded her own impressions of Hyperion in the summer 
of 1839, in a letter to her closest friend, Emmeline Austin: 


Jewett . . . met the Professor in New York, who civilly sent us a copy 
of his Hyperion, and a rank Swiss cheese! which Mr. Charles S says 
testifies his admiration, as strong and as disagreeable! There are really 
some exquisite things in this book, though it is desultory, objectless, a 
thing of shreds and patches like the author’s mind. The type and cool 


4 Evidence for this statement appears in several letters, including an undated 
letter to Emmeline, written while the Longfellow boys were still small: “It 
seems my fatality to have illness under Harriot’s roof, and she lacks that ready 
sympathy and thoughtful kindness which consoles one for being out of one’s 
own house. I have had, entre nous, some pretty sad days, for this old mansion 
is associated with such unfailing devotion and affection that the changes in it 
have given me much more pain than pleasure. I feel as I could never come here 
again.” 
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cover are fascinating; then the style is infinitely polished and sparkling 
with many beautiful poetical concetti, for his scholastic lore and vivid 
imagination create infinite comparisons, very just and well carried out. 
Some of these tickle my bump of comparison vastly, par exemple calling 
a glacier (its various branches from one center being very like the fingers 
of a glove) a gauntlet which winter has thrown down and which the sun 
vainly tries to raise on the point of his glittering lance. The hero is evi- 
dently himself, and he sticks ludicrously to certain particulars which will 
proclaim it sufficiently to annoy him, I should think. The heroine is wooed 
(like some persons I know have been) by the reading of German ballads 
in her unwilling ears, and the result is equally natural in both cases! The 
adventures have not the same zest of novelty to us as to other people, 
as we have had the misfortune to be behind the scenes, seen the decora- 
tions without the advantages of footlights. Many of his ideas, old lectures, 
etc. have been fused into these graceful chapters, which is fair enough... . 
The title is cousin German to the book, but certainly has no natural re- 
lationship. For there are more shadows than sunshine therein—probably 
given as some of our towns are christened, from the necessity of some 
name.... 


This is sarcastic enough, but it is not undiscriminatingly angry. 
Fanny’s resentment does not seem to have lessened with time how- 
ever. In November she wrote Jewett himself: 


By the way, don’t make me patroness of any of your “thought-chil- 
dren,” as you call ’em. I consider myself too juvenile to enact the role 
of godmother, and have already been hoisted into such a public notoriety 
by a certain impertinent friend of mine you wot of that I am entirely 
disgusted with the honor... . 


At the end of the year the same correspondent was told: 


The Prof has collected all his vagrant poems into a neat little volume 
christened mournfully Voices of the Night. He does not look like a night- 
bird and is more of a mocking-bird than a nightingale, though he has 
some sweetly plaintive notes. All the Psalms are fine but the rest peu de 
chose.... 


An undated letter to Emmeline reports that “The Professor has a 
creamy new volume of verses out—rather meagre selon moi, the 
cream of thought being somewhat thinner than that of the binding.” 
Since Ballads and Other Poems appeared in 1841 in shiny, cream- 
colored boards, this is presumably the book referred to. As late as 
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January 2, 1842, she writes Emmeline of the “heavy visitation” she 
had endured of New Year’s Day visits from “Frank Jackson, John 
Codman, and the Prof.” But it seems unlikely that she was really 
as angry all through this period as such words would indicate. As 
early as May 1840, her friend Catharine Sedgwick, the novelist, told 
Greene in Rome that “she was every day expecting to hear of .. . 
[Longfellow’s] success.” Perhaps the most generous act of Fanny’s 
life was her wedding gift to her husband, which was her European 
sketch book, inscribed “Mary Ashburton to Paul Flemming.” 

It may well be, however, that Longfellow had no real choice 
about writing Hyperion. This is the view he himself seems to take 
when he writes to Greene at the beginning of 1840: 


No matter; I had the glorious satisfaction of writing it, and thereby 
gained a great victory, not over the “dark Ladie” but over myself. I now 
once more rejoice in my freedom; and am no longer the thrall of any- 
one. I have great faith in one’s writing himself missing from a passion— 
giving vent to the pent-up fire. But George, George: it was a horrible 
thing; as my former letters must testify. I have an indistinct idea of raving 
on paper to a large amount. But it was all sincere. My mind was morbid. 
I have portrayed it all in the book; and how a man is to come out of it: 
not by shooting himself like Werther, but in a better way. 


These are brave words, but they do not seem to have been 
entirely unjustified. Longfellow did not cease to be unhappy be- 
tween 1840 and 1843, but he may well have adjusted himself to 
what he now believed must be his fate. Only a few months before 
the engagement, Hillard writes, “Longfellow is very well, and in 
excellent spirits and never looked so handsome in his life... 
enough to set ten virgins raving.” “Longfellow,” adds Sumner, “has 
been of late uproarious with health and spirits. . . . He was the life 
of the party.” And the subject himself writes, “My late expedition 
to Germany did me a vast deal of good; and my health is better 
than it has been for years.” 

The members of his family, too, seem to have dismissed Fanny 
from their minds. As Mary wrote Anne when the news of the en- 
gagement came, “I was surprised enough, you may be sure, for 
though two or three years ago the subject was a familiar one to 
me, it seemed to have died away and I had forgotten that such a 
thing was ever thought, so it came upon me with all the freshness 
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of novelty.” But it was Sam, in the Azores, who got the biggest 
surprise of any member of the family: 


One of the last things Miss Lowell told me was that Henry had 
assured her that his heart was entirely free, and that he could now meet 
Miss Appleton without any emotion. I am extremely curious to know 
how it all happened—and not a little so to see the lady, which I have 
never done. I do not feel quite sure yet that it is not all a mistake. 


There was never any doubt either in Henry’s mind or in Fanny's 
that their happiness had been worth waiting for, and if they re- 
pined over the years they had lost, no record has been preserved. “I 
feel that I am now fulfilling my destiny upon this earth,” writes 
Fanny to Matilda Lieber, in the September after her marriage, and 
Longfellow himself never fails to record in his journals not only 
their wedding anniversary but the anniversaries of the day of their 
reconciliation and of their engagement. Three years after the wed- 
ding he hails his wife as “fairer than ever: each year an added grace, 
and a new charm in you and in me more love and increase of affec- 
tion.” The next year, “Fanny was never more lovely, nor I more in 
love.” On the tenth anniversary, he calls the date of the engagement 
“a day always to be marked with a white stone!” 

On May 28, 1844, when she was looking forward to the birth of 
her first child, Fanny sat at a window in the Craigie House and 
watched her husband rowing in the sunset on the river: 


He rowed around one bend of the river, then another, now under the 
shadow of the woods and now in the golden sunlight. Longed to be 
with him and grew impatient for wings he looked so far away. How 
completely my life is bound up in this love—how broken and incomplete 
when he is absent a moment, what infinite peace and fulfilment when 
he is present. And he loves me to the uttermost desire of my heart. Can 
any child excite as strong a passion as this we feel for each other? 


This feeling never died in her—nor in him—until she died herself. 
In a letter of 1846 to an unnamed correspondent she says that her 
happiness makes her feel younger now than she had felt ten years 
before. And as late as 1858 Anne Pierce writes her brother: “When 
I see you with your wife and children I do not feel that anything 
could well be added to your happiness.” 

Fanny not only loved her husband; she admired him. “Henry has 
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drawn from both his parents,” she tells Emmeline, “what I am sure 
I am not partial in considering his almost angelic disposition, his 
strength under trial and constant consideration of the happiness of 
others.” Later she writes how happy it made her 


to think Henry is so well appreciated among strangers. How much more 
would they think of him if they knew him personally, for the best of 
him is not in his books as it is with many poets. The overflowing good- 
ness of his heart, his tenderness towards every human creature, in fact 
to everything having life, is but faintly hinted at in them. 


They hated to go out apart from each other; she never got over 
feeling dismal and fearful when he was away; and he could hardly 
bring himself to go to Portland without her. “The pain of absence 
from Fanny is greater than the pleasure of seeing my kith and 
kin;—the pain it gives her is greater than the pleasure it gives 
them.” Once, when she was recovering from an illness, he felt 
“forced by a foolish sense of duty and civility” to go alone to one 
of Fanny Kemble’s readings, but even Shakespeare and the great 
actress were no adequate compensation for his loss. Once he went 
to a ball without her. “The lights seemed dimmer, the music sadder, 
the flowers fewer, and the women less fair.” More than once he 
says he likes to go to weddings because it seems like marrying her 
all over again. 

Both knew that this was not the common lot in marriage and 
were properly grateful for their happiness. There is an undated let- 
ter fragment in which Fanny speaks of a report she had heard that 
“Emerson does not live happily with his wife; how many alas! 
wear a bleeding side under their cloak.” Then she goes on to 
record Lowell’s having heard 


some unknown individual at Northampton coolly asserts that Henry and 
I were among the unhappy slaves of the matrimonial oar! It is frightful 
to me that anybody could ever conceive, or fabricate, such an impos- 
sibility, and when I heard it gave me a fit of misanthropy to think what 
calumnies and lies may be circulating about us while we fancy ourselves 
living peaceably secure from the nagging of a malicious tongue. 


This contentment is all the more impressive as coming from a 
woman who, for all her gentleness, had great moral courage and 
never showed the slightest disposition to permit her individuality to 
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be swallowed up in another’s. Unlike many nineteenth-century 
ladies, she rarely gives us her husband’s views in her letters; she 
tells us what she thinks herself. When she considers Henry’s callers 
bores, she says so frankly. She felt this very definitely about Em- 
manuel Scherb, and once at least Longfellow was distressed 
because she could find nothing to say to him. But in all the journals 
I can find only one mention of her husband’s having annoyed her 
himself. This was on a Sunday in summer when he was more than 
usually lethargic: he slept one hour before dinner and three after- 
wards, “which,” he says, “annoyed Fanny not a little.” 


V 


Dickens, as we have seen, called Mrs. Longfellow “a proper wife 
for a poet.” So she was, not only because of her sensitiveness but 
also because of her cultivation. “Longfellow’s eyes are no better,” 
writes Sumner to Howe at the end of 1843; “but his wife’s are bright 
for him.” Many women might have helped him as devotedly, but 
few could have done it so intelligently. “This is the fittest tongue for 
heavenly inspiration,” she writes of the Italian in 1835, “and glides 
to the heart like the whisper of an angel.” Nor did she owe her 
love of Dante to Longfellow alone, for two years before her mar- 
riage, she writes her cousin, Isaac Appleton Jewett: 


As I have touched upon Dante I must give my enthusiasm vent a 
while, for this is like the opening of the 7th seal to me this book—a new 
revelation (I have never read it before as a whole) and truly it may be 
called “a page torn from the Apocalypse,” as Motley says of Faust, such 
supernatural language and conceptions it flames with. If an Italian I 
should believe it like the Gospel, its stern simplicity and majesty have 
such a stamp of divine authority, more than Milton I think with his 
poetical vagueness. It is like the testimony of an eyewitness and if not 
executed so wonderfully its formal arrangements would shock the imag- 
ination. I read it with a warm-souled Italian who explains admirably to 
me the difficult allusions and many charming little flights to “bella Italia” 
are we tempted to thereby. . . . 


She enjoyed doing her husband’s writing for him from his dicta- 
tion, “never weary with quaffing the flowing waters from the spring 
of his rich mind,” and she was so much interested in his lectures 
that she once playfully “proposed a la Portia disguising myself in 
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male attire to hear them” but finally resigned herself to “getting a 
rehearsal only.” “She was the first stranger,” said Lowell, “that ever 
said a kind word to me about my poems.” 

We have no such detailed record of her reading as we have of 
Longfellow’s, but it is clear that she read widely. In her youth she 
passionately loved The Arabian Nights. The year of her death she 
was reading Shakespeare and Scott to her boys “to illustrate their 
history lessons.” Most modern critics would place her admiration 
for Jane Austen to her credit, and perhaps also her lack of enthusi- 
asm for Bulwer-Lytton. On the other hand, they might not go along 
with her preference for “The Arsenal at Springfield” above “Nurem- 
berg,” among her husband’s poems, or at least not for the reason 
stated: “[‘Nuremberg’] is not spirit-stirring, or so likely to inspire 
high hopes of humanity, and is therefore less interesting to me.” 
Although she felt their power, she was shocked by Fanny Kemble’s 
poems, which she found “too bitter and morbid for a Christian 
woman and wrong to publish, so many sickly souls will sharpen 
their griefs upon her thorns.” Julia Ward Howe's play, Leonora, 
shocked her too, in 1857, and she thought it strange her friend 
“should not see there is tragedy enough in life to inspire drama 
without descending to vice.” She recognized Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford’s gift as a story-writer immediately upon the appearance of 
“The Amber Gods” in the Atlantic in 1860. 

Nowhere are her literary judgments more interesting than in 
what she says of Emerson. Her temperament was no more com- 
fortable than her husband’s with the Transcendentalism of the 
Concord sage, but she can hardly be called insensitive to his literary 
virtues. It is true that in 1841 she told Jewett that she should not 
have thought “The Sphinx” could be written outside of Bedlam. 
But three years later she is urging her brother Tom, “Get Emer- 
son’s Essays if you can, and if you can overlook the Pantheism you 
will find some good stuff in them—in his usual oracular sentences.” 
In 1847 she has the Poems. She is especially touched by the un- 
wonted feeling expressed in “Threnody,” and she tells Tom that 
she considers the verses in general very remarkable, 


more purely American than any ever written, that is freer and fresher 
from all established phraseology and old-world trains of thought, and full 
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of a peculiar realistic audacity, so to speak, as from an independent 
thinker and observer in a great free forest, which indeed he is in the 
Concord woods. 


Then, in 1849, comes this to Sumner: 


I read yesterday Emerson on War. How good it is to have been written 
so many years ago! I wish he would write something as useful now, and 
not absorb in clouds what should be fertilizing the Earth and feeding the 
hungry brethren. Where has his humanity gone, I wonder, for this article 
proves he once had some. It is very sad to me to see him, like Goethe, 
a mere looker on here at Vienna, but perhaps I do him injustice. He has 
written against slavery &c, but when I meet him he is like a ghost to me. 
I never feel he cares, from his heart, for any human being. They are 
merely singular phenomena, not brothers to him. But enough—He thinks 
he is working in the best way doubtless, and I have no right to judge him. 


Ve 


But Fanny Appleton was not only Longfellow’s wife; she was 
also the mother of his children. Very little has been printed about 
her in this aspect, and what there is is somewhat misleading. 
Longfellow himself once stated that he would rather not eat if his 
wife had to cook his dinner for him, and when Dr. Nichols’ wife 
herself opened the door to his ring, he found the “primeval sim- 
plicity” that had been manifested worth commenting upon in his 
journal. Emest Longfellow states in his autobiography that though 
the children got their religious instruction from their mother, they 
always went to their father when they were hurt. 

Such statements might seem to indicate that Fanny lived rather 
remote from domestic concerns, but the unpublished letters and 
journals make it very clear that this was not the case. It is true that 
she did not enjoy domestic work for its own sake. Also, she was 
always too much devoted to reading to take time out for handiwork. 
Inefficiency or dishonesty in servants was very hard for her to cope 
with, and the household machinery never seemed to be moving as 
smoothly as it should. 


I can rarely sit down without being haunted by the thought of some- 
thing neglected or forgotten, for though I manage every thing as 
methodically as I can, still my memory is treacherous and I dread its 
constant faithlessness. This occupation of the mind in petty cares, not 
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dignified enough to elevate or interest it, is very tiresome when one longs 
for freedom for something. .. . 


Nevertheless, it is clear that Mrs. Longfellow was one of the 
wisest and most devoted mothers conceivable. Three months before 
the birth of her first child she wrote in her journal: 


Oh Father, let the child but be as happy, and far better, than the 
mother and I pray for no other boon. Feel sometimes an awe and fear of 
myself—a fear that my heart is not pure and holy enough to give its life- 
blood, perhaps its nature to another. What an awful responsibility already 
is upon me! God alone knows how much my thoughts and temper may 
mould the future spirit. Let me strive to be all truth, and gentleness and 
heavenly mindedness,—to be already the guardian angel of my child! 


The day before Charley was born, she wrote Longfellow’s mother 
as follows: 


I must make the attempt to write a few lines of remembrance to you 
before I am prevented doing so by an event which, somewhat to my 
surprise, has not yet occurred. As I am looking for it daily, and have had 
my nurse for more than a week in the house, I suppose this will be my 
last greeting to you for the present. I patiently abide the appointed 
hour although I must confess to a good deal of curiosity and anxiety to 
behold the expected stranger. I hope it will prove worthy of the interest 
already excited towards it by its parents and their numerous friends. 


On the third page, Longfellow adds: 


Sunday afternoon 
Dearest Mother, 

I break open Fanny’s letter to tell you that she has a son, born at 
one o'clock this day. Both are very well, and had a pretty easy time of it. 
The boy is a stout little fellow, with a large mouth, and a darkish com- 
plexion. 

Affectionately yours, 
Henry. 


His journal for the same date (June 9, 1844), records a lurid 
detail: 


Thank heaven! It is all over. He was born at one o'clock today; and I 
, came very near sending him out of the world as soon as he had got 
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cleverly into it: for, leaning over the bed to kiss Fanny, I nearly put my 
elbow onto his little head: not seeing him there. 


The next day he appends a reflection: 


This having a babe is like dropping an anchor into the dark, deep 
abyss of Futurity:—or like throwing a ball of threads of many colors 
into the air, holding one in your hand and letting it unroll itself to 
futurity. 

On the first anniversary of her wedding day, Fanny took her first 
drive with the baby. “What a year this day completes!” she ex- 
claims. “What a golden chain of months and days, and with this 
diamond clasp—born a month ago! I wonder if these old walls ever 
looked upon happier faces or through them down into happier 
hearts.” And she appends the last entry she ever made in the jour- 
nal she had kept so long: “With this day my Journal ends, for I have 
now a living one to keep faithfully, more faithfully than this.” 


At Christmas time—the first Christmas with the baby—Fanny 
wrote Anne Pierce: 


If our Father in Heaven feels anything like the joy over his children 
we have over our single one what an infinity of happiness is his. I can 
now better understand his long-suffering patience with our infirmities. 


When her second pregnancy occurred the next year, she longed 
so passionately for a girl that little Erny’s appearance was a sur- 
prise as well as a disappointment to her. But, as she says, the disap- 
pointment was “very short lived.” 


He has won upon me as much as Charlie did in the same time—per- 
haps more, as I comprehend better how to take care of him, and he 
is more constantly with me by night as well as by day... . 


She had to wait for the little girl-Fanny—until April 7, 1847, 
when her sex was somewhat overshadowed by the manner of her 
birth, for it was upon this occasion that Mrs. Longfellow became 
the first woman in the western world to bear a child under the 
influence of ether. We have been exclaiming for a long time over 
the courage of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in inoculating her 
child against the smallpox: here are the supposedly timid Long- 
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fellows performing an equally heroic pioneering service for which 
they have received no credit whatsoever. 
Hillard reported the achievement admiringly to Francis Lieber: 


Longfellow showed much more courage in the administering of it, since 
it had not been applied before in such cases, and the physicians, whom 
he consulted, could not take the responsibility of advising it. The success 
of the experiment was perfect, and as you may well suppose, it has 
excited a “furore” among all the “femmes couvertes” of our community. 
The curse of Eve is felt to have glanced aslope and fallen to the ground. 


But Lieber, though admitting that “Fanny has immortalized her- 
self by boldness, Longfellow by daring,” still blamed Longfellow for 
taking the risk: 


How could he know that the ether would not stop the active energies 
of nature so indispensable during parturition? . . . I have no doubt what- 
ever that some regulars will seriously object to this removal of Eve’s 
curse, as they preached against vaccination—indeed far more so. 


This feeling seems to have been shared, in a measure, by both 
Longfellow’s family and the Appletons. What Fanny herself thought 
is best shown in an undated letter to Mrs. Pierce: 


I am very sorry you all thought me so rash and naughty in trying the 
ether. Henry’s faith gave me courage and I had heard such a thing had 
succeeded abroad, where the surgeons extend the great blessing much 
more boldly and universally than our kind doctors. Two other ladies I 
know have since followed my example successfully and I feel proud to 
be the pioneer to less suffering for poor weak womankind. This is cer- 
tainly the greatest blessing of this age, and I am glad to have lived at the 
time of its coming, and in the country which gives it to the world... . 


Alexander Longfellow permitted himself to transmit a bad pun 
to his brother: “If you had asked your wife which she preferred, a 
boy or a girl, she would have replied, ‘I will take ether.’” As for 
Longfellow, he became, for the nonce, the scientific experimenter 
with a vengeance. The day after Fanny's lying-in, he himself took 
ether for a tooth extraction, and at the end of the year he cured a 
headache with it. 

The child born at such a risk lived only a year. She was the only 
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child the Longfellows ever lost, and her death was the greatest 
sorrow Fanny was ever called upon to endure. On September 19, 
1848, she wrote to Samuel Longfellow: 


Your words of holy consolation fell like balm distilled from plants of 
Paradise upon my wounded heart, and have both soothed and strength- 
ened me to bear the pain without murmuring. 

God bless you for the support you have given me in the beautiful 
thought that I may still influence my child, still draw near to one become 
so holy,—yet comforting as it is, I shrink back discouraged when I con- 
template myself and her angelic purity. To unfold the spiritual gem 
uninjured by its contact with the flesh, may be the blessed work of those 
within the full sunlight of God’s inspiration, but, in the attempt what 
more could I hope than to purify myself—and that, indeed, is what I 
trust the thought may help me to do, so that, hereafter, I may be worthy 
to live again with her and receive her older wisdom. 


She found a measure of consolation when her second girl Alice 
was born in 1850, writing to her sister: 


You may imagine how grateful and happy we are in this arrival as if 
our secret prayers had been answered, but my joy is more tempered 
than it was formerly, and I dare not trust dwelling upon the future. 
God has been very merciful to us in so healing our wounds, and I feel 
this to be a most holy gift. 


Though Fanny Longfellow gave up her own journal at the time 
of Charley’s birth, she did afterwards make a record of the chil- 
dren’s lives and of her relations with them, which she called “Chron- 
icle of the Children of Craigie Castle.” Like her letters, this record 
reflects both her tenderness and her wisdom. She was not one of 
those foolish mothers who can find no fault in their children be- 
cause they belong to them; neither was she concerned about their 
faults primarily because they were troublesome to her: 


Charley very cross and violent, had finally to be punished by his papa. 
It breaks my heart to see these demonstrations of temper, thinking what 
pain it will give him in after life, but he has a tender conscience and a 
very loving nature, and is as angry with himself as with others, so I 
think it will be easily subdued. It is chiefly imitation, too, of the older 
boys he has seen. He thinks it manly to repeat their saucy phrases. He 
has no sulkiness fortunately—a flash and all is over. Little Emny flies, like 
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the dove of peace, to comfort me when Charley abuses me—he is an 
angelic little child, so gentle and good always. 


She rejoices in Charley’s sweet earnestness when she tells him 
the story of “Jack and the Beanstalk”’—his unwillingness to have a 
word changed, his resentment of any levity on her part: 


I love this reverential spirit, and am very unwilling to wound it or have 
it wounded. It is the best shield he can bear this life, and never, never 
I trust may he be ashamed of it. It is the very shadow of God’s presence 
in his soul. 


On February 11, 1849, she told him “the story of Christ for the 
first time as simply as possible”: 


The cruelty of the Jews he could not understand and said “Why does 
God make bad men?” The beauty of self-sacrifice is quite beyond a 
child’s comprehension and I shrink from blunting the first impression of 
this great event by presenting it too early to his mind. One is tempted I 
find to speak to a child of things beyond his grasp from, partly, a selfish 
enjoyment of his pure surprise and sympathy, but I must strive to teach 
with judgment and not burden the young tree with fruit it has not 
strength to bear. The sin and sorrow of the world strikes me with a fresh 
horror in contrast to a child’s innocence. Every book one opens to them, 
nearly every picture has some show of suffering, physical or mental, in 
beasts or men, which they marvel at and grieve over, and we become 
children with them, and wonder too [who] ever could have committed 
so much useless wickedness and cruelty. I hate to think they must know 
it all. 


Every Christmas she wrote her children Santa Claus letters, full 
of love and understanding, but abounding in suggestions for moral 
improvement also. “My whole life is bound up now in my home 
and children. I am spoiled by it for society which seems to be very 
barren and unsympathetic, giving us only glassy surfaces or sharp 
corners instead of the genial depth or lofty aspiration we crave.” 
But she was never in danger of being smug about it; she always felt 
that she was getting in beyond her depth. “I almost despair of edu- 
cating my children decently,” she writes in an undated letter frag- 
ment—‘they are so perverse at times that any severity seems excus- 
able, and then are so loving and trusting that your heart melts.” 

We have already seen something of her grief when little Fanny 
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died. In the summer of 1856, when both Charley and Alice nar- 
rowly escaped drowning at Nahant, she wrote Tom, “Ah, they are 
terrible cares—you are fortunate perhaps not to know the inexpres- 
sible anxiety they cause hour by hour. One has no longer any youth 
after they come.” A longer-lived agony was Charley’s careless self- 
mutilation, earlier that same year, by the explosion of a gun: 


His father was obliged to watch with him all night, for more than a 
week, and I was needed all day, whenever baby could spare me. . . . It 
has been a sore trial to us, completely unnerving us for the time and the 
thought of our boy’s maimed hand has been before our eyes and hearts 
through all the sleepless nights and anxious days. But all has gone as 
well as possible, and we begin to feel more resigned, and to be grateful 
that it was not his face, nor right hand, that suffered. He has helped us 
by the astonishing bravery with which he has bome all the horror and 
suffering. . . . The gun burst, whether from being overloaded or from 
being worthless, we do not know which. . . . He bought the gun with 
money he had saved up, but Henry had told him only to use percussion- 
caps with it, but the temptation was too great—he yielded and was 
severely punished. 


It was against her advice that Longfellow, despite his own horror 
of firearms, had allowed the boy to have the gun; she reports the 
fact, simply, to Mrs. Pierce, but there is no suggestion of “I told you 
so” in her letter. 

Domestic problems seemed to get more difficult, rather than less, 
as she grew older, so that she looks forward to Edith’s birth with 
some trepidation. “I find children such a responsibility as they grow 
older, and so difficult to manage rightly, that I shrink from further 
duties beyond my capacities.” After the child came, of course, this 
feeling was swallowed up in a greater, or, as she puts it to Sam at 
the time of Annie Allegra’s birth: 


[The old year] brought me a new care but a new darling so I cannot 
complain of him. She is a dear little thing and considered very promising 
for one of her weeks, now eight. I feel really growing to be a venerable 
Banyan tree with all these young shrubs springing up round me and they 
seem to root me more and more to the spot. ¥ 


No wonder that when Julia Ward Howe arrived one day “a 
cheval,” talking grandiloquently about her longing “for the intense 
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in life,” it seemed almost more than Fanny could bear. “What more 
can she desire than the extremes of joy and suffering in domestic 
life. Life has been intense to me this year. I should welcome calmer 
repose, to heal my wearied brain and heart.” 


Vil 


It will be remembered that when Longfellow announced his en- 
gagement to his mother he described his fiancée as “very beautiful 
—very intellectual—and very pious.” The piety has already appeared 
in several aspects in connection with her care for her children, and 
much more might be said about it than there is room for here. One 
whole volume of her journals is devoted to prayers and religious 
meditations; there is also a notebook filled with notes on a Bible 
class conducted by Dr. Channing's assistant, Ezra Stiles Gannett, in 
1842-1843. Especially interesting here are the passages in which 
she speaks of the light he had cast for her on the story of Christ’s 
Passion, whose “depth of meaning,” she says, she “had never fath- 
omed before,” having always been “too painfully affected by it to 
consider its probable causes.” Additional light on her religious life 
is shed by her correspondence with an English friend, Mary Rich, 
her brother-in-law’s sister, through whom she seems to have found 
much religious strength and comfort. 

I do not know whether Fanny ever had a mystical experience or 
not, but it is clear that she was not far from it at times. All her 
training was Unitarian—which would not seem likely to encourage 
religious raptures—but, though she shared to the full the Unitarian 
reverence for the human spirit, she was never sectarian in her out- 
look. When she read the story of the early Jesuits—“and their lofty 
virtues and noble self-martyrdom’—her heart swelled within her. 


My protestant prejudices have melted before the genial glow of Xavier 
and Francis Borgia, and even Loyola’s stern features wear a humanity I 
knew not they could show. I don’t believe Columbus felt a greater thrill 
of joy at sight of his new world than my soul does in discovering ex- 
cellence where I had seen but darkness or chaos. Is it that we rejoice to 
recognize the Father in his children and thus draw nearer to him by 
help of a brother’s hand? 


In 1859 she heard that the Unitarian preacher Dr. Huntington 
had turned Trinitarian: 
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I am very sorry, if only because he has been almost the only Unitarian 
preacher I ever heard with sufficient fervor to suit me, and lo! it may be 
because he is not one! He never preaches doctrinal sermons, and only 
occasional phrases might be construed as differing from ours,—his last 
four sermons have been very beautiful, and the last, upon Christ’s per- 
sonal presence in his Church, the joy his conscious nearness and sym- 
pathy should give, was only what I consider the best Unitarian feeling 
should utter. 


The truth of the matter is that she was even less in sympathy with 
some Unitarian tendencies than Longfellow was. She loved her hus- 
band’s brother Sam, and nothing could be more touching than her 
description of hearing him preach for the first time: 


It was the first public performance I ever witnessed of any one con- 
nected with me, but apart from that, except my marriage and first com- 
munion, I cannot recall a ceremony which ever moved me so much, gave 
me such deep delicious joy. He prayed and preached like a young apostle 
with such tenderness and fervor that I could not help shedding tears. 
He has just the right spirit for a preacher—most firm, and courageous and 
independent, shrinking not from rebuking public as well as private sin, 
and yet with a gentleness which is all subduing. His style is very simple 
and manly too for a beginner and his heart makes it eloquent as well 
as his imagination. You know this is not exactly like praising my own 
brother, so I can do it with a better grace. I confess that I am very proud 
of him and feel as if he were destined to do much good. 


Much later, Edith’s baptism borrowed sweetness, if not signifi- 
cance, from the fact that Sam administered it: 


How I wish you could have been with us on Thursday [she wrote 
Mrs. Pierce]. The torrents of rain deprived us of the very few friends 
we had invited, but Sam made the ceremony most touching and beauti- 
ful by his earnest, tender manner and fresh expression of its deep sig- 
nificance. I wished it could have been appreciated by more witnesses, and 
that you especially could have been present. The quiet twilight of the 
rain, the solemn listening of the servants, the presence of the children, 
with difficulty awed into sufficient propriety by such a strictly family 
party, and dear baby looking and behaving so sweetly and cooing gently 
through the whole made a picture I shall often see in that room, already 
hallowed by similar ones but none to me so beautiful. It was such a 
happiness to me to have the benediction fall upon my child from one 
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bound to us by more than the mere pastoral sympathy, and from so 
pure and fervent a spirit. I wished much my own family at least could 
have enjoyed it with me, but as Sam seemed to think it impossible to 
come again until August and as Henry was disinclined to have it post- 
poned, there is nothing to regret. The Saxon name of Edith fits well the 
baby’s fair, sunny countenance and blue eyes. It was Henry’s choice. 


For all this, Fanny would not follow Sam’s thinking into what 
seemed to her a minimizing of the function and importance of Jesus 
Christ: 


Your sermon I have read carefully, and think you have expressed your- 
self with your usual clearness and thoroughness and unflinching sin- 
cerity, but I wish I could feel that your view does not tend to an extreme 
as much as Mr. Beecher’s frank confession. I think in vindicating the 
Father nobly and justly you do not give the Son quite his high place as 
Son, that is next in holiness and love and every divine attribute—for al- 
though we may be considered capable of becoming his brothers in some 
happier sphere, and, in the end, attain even his purity and power, cer- 
tainly we are not here his equals; he is at least an older brother, taught 
heavenly things as we have never yet learned except through him, and 
now I come to what I consider the fundamental mistake of our claim to be 
naturally one with him here. We forget we have been steeped in the won- 
derful truths he was sent to give us, and think, because we have them, 
we can claim kindred with the almost divine, at least super-human 
messenger. The one difference of sinlessness, which the best here never 
dared to claim, shows that he is as much above us as God is probably 
above him, as he himself declares. Where have we got our Christianity 
but from him? .. . Did any other carpenter’s son come near conceiving of 
a heavenly Father—beyond even the dream of a Plato? It is hard to put 
these things into words, without overstating them one way or the other. 
I conceive him, shortly, not God, not man, but the link between the two, 
what the ancients would call a demi-God, and intended to bridge the 
difference by elevating us to a diviner life, and possibly hereafter to his 
full stature. For this he has not necessarily any thing to do with the 
personality of God, which is a Pantheistic idea I disrelish, but is simply 
his Son, as we are his children, though in a lesser degree, at second 
remove as it were, like grandchildren, if any material scale can be applied 
to spiritual resemblances. There is something in your way of speaking 
of him which an instinct within me, for I do not know that I agree with 
any precise theology, revolts at, as when one we love is undervalued. 
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Fanny Appleton Longfellow was never one of the “strong-minded 
women” of the nineteenth century, but religion was not the only 
subject on which she had opinions. To her father in Washington 
she wrote in 1842: 


You are surprised I take an interest in the nation’s doings (or undoings) 
and think it is because I have now a personal bond through you. I don’t 
care much I confess for the details of legislation but a great deal for the 
spirit dwelling in them, whether it is a right or wrong one. That is a 
woman’s patriotism. 


When Texas was admitted to the Union as a slave state, she told 
Francis Lieber, her “patriotism almost died a natural death,” and 
when Slidell Mackenzie glorified the Mexican War, she called it 
“child’s talk.” “A warrior is not so respectable a man to me as a 
butcher, and quite as unpleasantly associated.” In 1847 she declined 
assisting the anti-slavery fair “on account of its helping lectures to 
denounce the Union rather than slavery, a melancholy perversion 
of good intentions.” 

Neither did she confine herself to public affairs, and it should be 
noted that, for all her idealism, she was never in. danger of prig- 
gishness: 


A girl in New York has stabbed her seducer (not dangerously) but 
has been acquitted from the universal sympathy for her wrongs. It is 
cheering that men begin to feel for women in these matters, and allow 
them a little justice, but when will the law recognize the moral murder 
as great a crime as the physical? 


> “<< 


Though she was well aware of F anny Ellsler’s “doubtful (or rather 
too well known) character,” she appreciated not only her art and 
her grace but “her good German heart,” and she comments in a 
similar vein on another grande amoureuse of the theater, Rachel. 
She was clear-sighted, too, in her attitude toward those she loved 
(yet her insight never lessened her love): 


All that you say of Tom is just what I have felt keenly myself [she 
writes her sister Mary]. Of late years this careless manner has gained 
upon him, and I am often troubled he does himself so little justice. I 
hoped he was more subdued in England. Here he does nothing but abuse 
this country, and exalt yours, so that I was amused that you found it 
the reverse, but he has a strange spirit of contradiction in him, which I 
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believe makes him say many things that are not settled convictions, or 
perhaps, as he says, his mind has such scope that he sees so much truth 
on all sides of a question he never does settle upon convictions, but finds 
the good and ill so balanced that he will not join himself to any fixed 
belief. I know so well his deep and tender reverence for holy things 
that I confess I often marvel, and grieve too, at the laughing Mephis- 
topheles that peeps out now and then. I think the only way is to judge 
his character by its general tendencies, not by detail, as to feel the 
beauty of a Cathedral you must seize the whole at a distance and not 
criticize the grotesque carvings and grinning monsters over your head. 
So viewed he is certainly a noble, lofty, and most rich work of God, 
with a heart which deserves a settled home, and-will not I trust be al- 
ways comforting itself with the weight of chance friendships only. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The Turn of Fortune’s Wheel 


I 


It is difficult to see how anyone could ask more of a woman as 
wife and mother than Fanny Appleton Longfellow gave. If there 
has ever been a perfect marriage in this imperfect world, she and 
Longfellow would seem to have had it. And if its perfection has 
been less talked about than that of Mark Twain and Olivia Lang- 
don, the reason is simply that most of the material has hitherto re- 
mained unpublished. 

And then, on the ninth of July, 1861, suddenly, and with no warn- 
ing whatever, it was all over, forever, and the best part of Long- 
fellow’s life with it. 

What happened can be told, as it occurred, in a moment. It was 
a hot summer day, and Mrs. Longfellow was sitting in the library, 
in the draft of an open window, sealing up in packages some locks 
of her two younger daughters’ hair. By some fluke a lighted match, 
or some burning wax, fell upon the light summer dress she was 
wearing, and in a moment she was enveloped in flames. Frightened, 
she ran for help to her husband in the adjoining study. Longfellow 
wrapped a rug about her, and held her close to himself, trying to 
extinguish the flames, but only succeeded in burning his own face 
and hands. 

After a brief period of intense suffering, she was put to sleep 
with ether and slept into the night, when she awoke calm and free 
of pain. In the morning, she was able to drink some coffee, but she 
soon fell into a coma from which she never awakened. Before the 
day was over, she was dead. 

She was buried at Mount Auburn, on July 18, the eighteenth 
anniversary of her wedding, her head, unmarred by the flames, 
crowned with a wreath of orange blossoms. Her husband, too badly 
burned to leave his bed, was unable to attend the funeral; half- 
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delirious, he heard, through his open door, echoes of the services 
in the library, where neither men nor women were able to control 
their sobs.? 

It was a classical turning of Fortune’s wheel. Howells had re- 
corded that Oliver Wendell Holmes, passing the Craigie House not 
long before the tragedy, “trembled to look at it,” feeling that “those 
who lived there had their happiness so perfect that no change . . . 
could fail to be for the worse.” Hawthorne, too, had written, “Long- 
fellow appears ... to be no more conscious of any earthly or 
spiritual trouble than a sunflower is—of which lovely blossom he, 
I know not why, reminded me.” 

Even the most trifling happenings preceding such an event seem 
in retrospect to take on a deep significance. “If one could only fore- 
see one’s fate!” Ironically enough, Longfellow had written these 
words in his journal for June 19. The family had been kept in Cam- 
bridge longer than usual that year by Nathan Appleton’s serious 
illness—he died the day after his daughter’s funeral—but on July 7 
Mrs. Longfellow wrote to her sister in England that they had made 
up their minds to go on Thursday. “The weather is so hot and the 
children beginning to droop. It is only a little farther away, and I 
can get up by the boat in an hour.” On July 2 her parents took 
Alice into Boston to see a hippopotamus, and on July 4 they went to 
the fireworks. Two days later, Fanny took Alice into the city again 
to a dental appointment and to see a whale that was being ex- 
hibited there—“it quite refreshed us to see it washing about in its 
great tub.” The quotation is from a letter she sent to Erny at Nahant, 
and this is the last of her letters in the collection at the Longfellow 


1The most detailed: description we have of Mrs. Longfellow’s death is in 
four long unpublished letters from C. C. Felton to Charles Sumner, July 10, 14, 
19, and 21, 1861, in the Houghton Library. In the Longfellow House collection 
there are two letters by Maria Goodwin, July 19 and 23, to Mrs. Mahon and 
G. P. A. Healy respectively, and one from James T. Fields to F reiligrath, July 
98. A long letter from Charles Eliot Norton to Mrs. Gaskell has been printed 
in his Letters, I, 238-240. See, also, John Lothrop Motley’s Letters, II, 10-18, 
28-29. There are some differences in detail between the various accounts but 
no important contradictions. Felton says that the rug Longfellow tried to wrap 
around Fanny was too small to serve the purpose intended, and that she rushed 
away from him and then back. “He received her in his arms, and so protected 
her face, and part of her person. . .” (July 10). Norton says Longfellow 
was asleep on the sofa in his study when she rushed in. 
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House. On the eighth, the sun and the heat began fanning into the 
great house on a south wind. 


II 


The only comment upon his wife’s death which Longfellow per- 
mitted himself to enter in his journal when he was able to write 
again was made by indicating a break and then copying four lines 
from Tennyson: 


Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace! 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul! 

While the stars burn, the moons increase. 
And the great ages onward roll. 


But the earliest information we get concerning his own condi- 
tion is in the Felton letters. At first his mind wandered: he thought 
he was “growing idiotic” and begged “not to be sent to an asylum.” 
But by the nineteenth he was already “in a calm state of mind.” 


I sat by him Wednesday evening, an hour or two, and had a most 
interesting conversation. His sweet and lovely nature never showed itself 
so beautifully as in this great afflication. As the plant secluded from the 
open air turns in the direction of the sunbeam that steals through the 
crevice, so his soul, which has such affinity with the light, turns to the 
consolations that belong even to this tragedy. He recalls all the happiness 
of eighteen years, over which scarcely a cloud flitted. He speaks of Fanny 
—her life and death with natural freedom, though with the deepest 
emotion. He dwells upon the thought that she has perhaps been spared 
a long and lingering decay; that sad as the bereavement is, she will be 
present to him always, in the perfection of her beauty. . . . You will 
readily see how I was relieved and consoled by this conversation. It will 
be long before he will recover perfectly from his wounds. His hands are 
badly burned, and give him much pain: but he says he sleeps best when 
he suffers the most physical pain. I told him of your letter to me. He said 
he had also received one; and begged me to thank you for both. He is, 
of course, unable to answer at present: indeed he is unable to read the 
numerous letters that already pour in upon him from every quarter. . . . 


On the twenty-first, Felton writes again: 


I passed the forenoon today with Longfellow, instead of going to 
church. He looks much better than he did two days ago. His face is still 
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swollen, and he cannot yet shave; but the burn in his nose and his left 
cheek are already healed. He talks readily and with interest upon the 
topics of the day. I have read to him Mr. Everett's recent speeches; and 
he will soon be in a condition to listen to much more. But he dreads his 
recovery from the physical pain of his wounds: “then,” he says, “then I 
shall have to take up the great burthen, and I do not know how I shall 
bear it.” Pain has really been a blessing to him: as the pain lessens 
his sense of bereavement increases. This is natural: but the consolations 
will come too, in good time; and many years of quiet happiness, in the 
Society of his children and friends, and in literature, are still in store for 


It was fortunate for Longfellow in this, the great crisis of his life, 
that he possessed exactly the kind of temperament which bears 
sorrow best: limitless tenderness, with nothing of the spirit that 
denies. Lowell’s insight was keen and his praise only just when he 
wrote of him in a birthday tribute: 


Some suck up poison from a sorrow’s core, 

As nought but nightshade grew upon earth’s ground: 
Love turned all his to heart’s-ease; and the more 
Fate tried his bastions, she but forced a door 

Leading to sweeter manhood and more sound. 


But this does not mean that he regained his serenity quickly, nor 
that his sufferings were other than terrible. Men have killed them- 
selves for less. Others have died inwardly and gone on moving 
about, which can be even more devastating. Long ago he had writ- 
ten, “With me all deep feelings are silent ones,” but even his re- 
serve cracks under this terrible strain. We do not have the full 
record, for he destroyed much of what he wrote between 1861 and 
1863. But we have enough to understand how he felt. “How can I 
live any longer?” “The terrible days go by and bring me no relief. 
Nothing interests me.” “Perhaps some men could bear up even 
under such sorrow as mine. But I cannot.” “I have been trying, this 
last week, to rally a little; to see more friends, and be more cheer- 
ful; and have partially succeeded. But the recoil is terrible.” As late 
as September 1863, he sobbed uncontrollably while listening to a 
Mr. Dempster singing a musical setting of “Break, Break, Break” 
at the Fieldses. Mrs. Fields was so moved by his grief that she 
could not sleep. On December 31 she found that he was still “not 
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feeling or looking well. He talks of what shall be done after he is 
gone and seems to be ‘setting his house in order.’ We cannot bear 
to think of it.” And as late as 1866 he did not dare to go to see 
Ristori with the Fieldses, because, as Mrs. Fields expresses it, he 
dared “not face high tragedy before a crowd.” 

In January 1862 the Longfellow children came down with the 
measles, Erny first, “which keeps me home all day, as he needs 
company and watching.” By the seventeenth, “the whole five have 
them in different stages: Erny leading the van of the convalescents, 
and Edie bringing up the rear of the invalids.” In July the terrible 
first anniversary rolls round. “I can make no record of these days. 
Better leave them wrapped in silence. Perhaps some day God will 
give me peace.” Six months later he is still writing in his journal, 
“What is the use of this Record? What I feel and suffer, I cannot 
record. It would only redouble my sorrows. Nothing remains but 
the trivial, everyday nothings.” 

In his letters he holds himself on a tighter rein, but the accent 
is the same. To G. W. Curtis he writes in September 1861, apologiz- 
ing for not having replied to a letter of comfort: “I am too utterly 
wretched and overwhelmed,—to the eyes of others, outwardly calm; 
but inwardly bleeding to death.” And he adds, “God bless you, 
and protect your household.” To Sumner, in January 1862: “I have 
no heart for anything. There is only one thing in my mind.” And to 
Sam Ward, in April: “I ought to have written you long and long 
ago; but I have not had the heart to do it. And even now, of what 
we are both thinking I can say nothing.” 

Routine letters he seems to have been able to manage, but he 
could not write intimately to his friends. To Greene, on May 1, 1862, 
he apologizes for a long silence: 


. . . I know that I ought to have written you long and long ago. But 
I could not. Hardly can I now; for when I try to write to an old friend, 
this deadly wound within me aches and bleeds so that I am obliged to 
take refuge in silence. 

No heart can know another’s desolation; and no words of mine can 
paint to you the ceaseless agony of my life. How I am still alive, I know 
not; and sometimes, indeed, I feel as if I were dying. The earth seems 
to sink under me, and if it were not that the children hold me fast, I 
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should lose my grasp on life altogether, it all seems so shadowy and 
unsubstantial. 


In spite of all this, one thing is clear: Longfellow never nursed 
his grief, and he never indulged it before his children. Alice’s letters 
from the summer of ’61 show her father conducting himself out- 
wardly in a quite normal manner. In August, Edith wrote three 
wishes in a little exercise book: 


that mama would come back 
that papa was well 
that I was well. 


Longfellow reports the first Christmas without Fanny in a letter 
to Mrs. Pierce: 


The children had a beautiful Christmas Tree last evening and no end 
of presents: and this evening Edie and Annie have a tree for their dolls, 
made out of the top of the old one and the candle ends. It is very pretty: 
and at the present moment is hidden behind the window curtains in the 
nursery, so that the aforesaid dolls may not see it before the time. 


But Longfellow’s longest and most touching utterance on his 
dead wife was made in a pencil-written letter to her sister, sent 
from his summer home little more than a month after her death: 


Nahant, Aug. 18, 1861 
Dearest Mary, 

I will try to write you a line today, if only to thank you for your 
affectionate letter, which touched and consoled me much. 

How I am alive after what my eyes have seen, I know not. I am at 
least patient, if not resigned; and thank God hourly—as I have from the 
beginning—for the beautiful life we led together, and that I loved her 
more and more to the end. 

I feel that only you and I knew her thoroughly. You can understand 
what an inexpressible delight she was to me, always and in all things. 
I never looked at her without a thrill of pleasure; she never came into a 
room where I was without my heart beating quicker, nor went out with- 
out my feeling that something of the light went with her. I loved her so 
entirely, and I know she was very happy. 

Truly do you say there was no one like her. And now that she is gone, 
I can only utter a cry “from the depth of a divine despair.” If I could be 
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with you for a while, I should be greatly comforted; only to you can I 
speak out all that is in my heart about her. 

It is a sad thing for Robert? to have been through all this. But his 
fortitude and his quiet sympathy have given us all strength and support. 
How much you must have needed him! He goes back to you with our 
blessing, leaving regrets behind. We all love him very much. 

I am afraid I am very selfish in my sorrow; but not an hour passes 
without my thinking of you, and of how you will bear the double woe, 
of a father’s and a sister’s death at once. Dear, affectionate old man! The 
last day of his life, all day long, he sat holding a lily in his hand, a 
flower from Fanny’s funeral. I trust that the admirable fortitude and 
patience which thus far have supported you, will not fail. Nor must you 
think, that having preached resignation to others I am myself a castaway. 
Infinite, tender memories of our darling fill me and surround me. Nothing 
but sweetness comes from her. That noble, loyal, spiritual nature always 
uplifted and illuminated mine, and always will, to the end. 

For the future I have no plans. I cannot yet lift my eyes in that 
direction. I can only look backward, not forward. The only question is, 
what will be best for the children? I shall think of that when I get back 
to Cambridge. 

Meanwhile think of me here, by this haunted sea-shore. So strong is 
the sense of her presence upon me, that I should hardly be surprised to 
meet her in our favorite walk, or, if I looked up now to see her in the 
room. 

My heart aches and bleeds sorely for the poor children. To lose such 
a mother, and all the divine influences of her character and care. They 
do not know how great this loss is, but I do. God will provide. His will 
be done! Full of affection, ever most truly, 

H. W. L. 


Il 


In the Longfellow House there is an envelope upon which Long- 
fellow has written 


Two locks of hair 
Sept 11, 1848 
July 10, 1862 


The second date is a slip for “1861” and has been corrected in 
another hand. 


? Robert Mackintosh, Mary’s husband. 
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Inside are a lock of little Fanny’s hair, enclosed within a piece of 
paper, and endorsed again in her father’s writing, and a lock of 
her mother’s hair, in a smaller envelope on which Mrs. Pierce has 


on" 


written a Ca 


For, H. Ww Lh 
July 10th, 1861. 


Enclosed with the two locks of hair are the following stanzas, in 
Longfellow’s autograph, from his own translation of Pfizér’s poem, 
“The Two Loeks of Hair.” : 


Two locks—and they are wondrous fair— 
Left me that vision mild;. 

The brown is from the mother’s hair, 
The blond is from the child. 


And when I see that lock of gold, 
Pale grows the evening-red; 

And when the dark lock I behold, 
I wish that I were dead. 


He had written it twenty years ago. At last he knew what it 
meant. 


Longfellow’s New England reserve prevented him from making 
the literary capital which some writers would have made out of 
his grief. But when all is said and done, he was still a man of letters, 
and after many years sorrow drew a splendid sonnet from him. The 
catalyst was a picture in a book of Western scenery, showing a 
mountain so lofty that it carried a deposit of snow in its heart all 
summer long, in the shape of a gigantic cross. He wrote “The Cross 
of Snow” on July. 10, 1879, and put it away in his desk, where it was 
found after his death and printed, first, in Samuel Longfellow’s 
biography: 

In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face—the face of one long dead— 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 

Here in this room she died; and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose; nor can in books be read 
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The legend of a life more benedight. 
There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Love’s Aftermath 


I 


Among the practical results of Mrs. Longfellow’s death, none was 
more important than its leaving her husband both mother and 
father to their children. He was well qualified for this responsibility, 
so far as any man can be, both by his love for them and his sympathy 
for children in general. 


Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


Eleanor Hallowell Abbott, who was “little in Cambridge when 
everybody else was big,” has described how she and other Cam- 
bridge children would hurl themselves into Longfellow’s “hospitable 
arms” when they met him in the street, and how sometimes they 
would go back with him to his house, “where urging him as dis- 
creetly as possible into the depths of his big chair we took turns 
sitting in his lap, while he talked our kind of talk to us about prac- 
tical things such as kittens and rabbits and sleds and skates, or . . . 
read sonorously aloud to us. . . .” In a less boisterous mood, Mrs. 
Fields tells of his kindness to some charity children she took to see 
him one day, when she had them out for a drive. “He took the 
children out of the carriage in his arms. How touchingly kind he 
was—his manner was full of harmony like his own poems.” It is 
delightful, too, as another has recorded, to know that he once 
carried the five-year-old Amy Lowell around the dinner table in 
a scrap basket! 

It may be, as one observer reports, that Longfellow liked girls 
better than boys, but if this was so, it would be a safe wager that 
the boys never found it out. There was one little boy who, dis- 
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covering through a call at the Craigie House that, in all his sump- 
tuous library, Longfellow owned no copy of Jack and the Beanstalk, 
went home to fish a nickel out of his bank, purchased the volume, 
and gravely called upon the poet a second time to present it to 
him. It was quite in character that Longfellow should accept the 
gift as gravely as if it had been an incunabulum, insist upon the 
child’s autographing it to enhance its value, and promise to keep it 
among his dearest treasures. 

Once some children to whom his fame was unknown took a fancy 
to attach themselves to him on his walks through Cambridge, but 
when they told their mother about their new friend, she wondered 
audibly whether he were not some “old tramp” and solemnly 
warned her children against kidnappers. It is said that Longfellow 
so fancied himself as an “old tramp” that he called upon the lady, 
with the children, and identified himself. 

Charles F. Higgins, one of the original members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, recorded in an unpublished manuscript of 
which there is a copy in the Longfellow House, how as a six-year- 
old boy he went to see Longfellow and offered to play for him. 
The poet not only consented to hear the boy but offered to pay 
him for his music, and this was the beginning of a warm friendship 
between them. Longfellow took Charley for rides on the horse- 
cars; though he never spoke of poetry or of himself as a poet, he 
urged him not to neglect either mathematics or sport, and not to 
invest his money in any venture he himself could not control; later 
he helped him to get a place as a musician on one of the Fall River 
boats. 

Longfellow was capable of delightful letters to children also, 
as this one which he sent to Lilian Horsford, with a book and a 
box of chocolates, remains to testify: 


My Dear Lilian, 

I send you a little book for the sick doll, and some medicine for her 
poor broken back. 

The peculiarity of this medicine is, that in order to produce any good 
effect, it must be taken by the Nurse! This is rather hard upon the 
Nurse; but if she is a good Nurse she will not mind it much.: 


This does not mean that Longfellow was foolishly sentimental 
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about children or that he failed to remember that, like their elders, 
they were human beings, with all the problems presented by human 
character in its endless variety of manifestations. His study was 
always open to all members of the household, and Alice remarks 
that he carried on his writing almost “imperceptibly.” We may be 
sure that he alone knew what it cost him to do it in that way. 


As one grows older, and the children multiply, the time is broken up, 
and household cares usurp the place of poetic dreams and reveries. This 
is the reason men give up poetry as women do music, after marriage. 


One day when it rained and the boys were kept indoors, it almost 
seemed as if he were “in a cage with wild animals, springing and 
leaping about, and noisy as young lions.” But the girls could be 
troublesome too, and there is a letter from Alice to one of her 
aunts in which she complains about how her sisters trouble Father's 
life out with their fretting until at last he decides he has had 
enough of it and asserts himself in no uncertain way. 

He knew too that every child is an individual, not a replica of 
his father, and that you cannot change his nature, but must limit 
yourself to developing his innate capacities and guiding him as 
wisely as you are able or the child himself will permit. At three, his 
older son Charley was “lithe and limber and straight as an Indian, 
with two little sharp eyes that make holes in one. He is very wild 
and wilful, and rather disposed to bully his mother.” Erny, at two, 
is, on the other hand, “a quiet, gentle boy, with large, soft brown 
eyes; he passes his time chiefly in a brown study, probably by way 
of compliment to his eyes.” 


II 


Yet it is difficult to see how Longfellow—or anybody—could have 
been a better father. “No matter who were guests in the home at 
the time,” writes Richard Henry Dana, “at the tinkle of a little 
silver bell, he would mount the stairs, hear their prayers, kiss them 
good night, and return to his company.” When the children are sick 
with the mumps he grieves over their sufferings—“They sit in their 
silent nursery like sick owls moulting’—and when the illness is 
more serious, he can think of nothing else: “. . . when any of the 
children are ill I am good for nothing.” He takes the boys to the 
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dentist and his nerves can hardly stand the strain—though they 
behave like heroes. 

But he did not need to wait until his children were sick to be 
sure he loved them. 


I love you because you are my daughter [he writes Edith in 1862]; and 
Mama’s daughter; and because she loved you, and still loves you. 

I love you because you are good, and try to be good, and are such 
a nice, tidy little body, and such a famous housekeeper. 


Edith’s letters contain references to lessons in languages which 
she and her sisters received from their father, and there is one 
letter to Mrs. Parkman, who had solicited the patronage of his 
children for her kindergarten, in which Longfellow describes his 
own private school and the pleasure he found in it: 


. . . to have such a school in one’s house is as pleasant as having a 
cage of Canary birds. You can just hear the pleasant sound of voices 
through open doors; and you feel that the house is inhabited and not 
haunted; and altogether it is very agreeable and not in any way annoying. 


He was very temperate, however, in the matter of participating 
in childish sports and games. “In truth,” writes Alice Longfellow, 
“my father was very reserved with his children, in spite of his 
sympathy and understanding.” She adds that “He felt more at 
home . . . with little children than with growing youths and girls, 
where a certain extreme delicacy of reserve interfered,” and that he 
always refused to make any decision which it was possible for the 
child to make for herself. On the other hand, 


My father’s dressing room was one of the earliest household resorts 
of the children, There we hurried the first thing in the morning for the 
pleasure of his company, and perched on an old red sofa watched with 
keen interest the mysteries of the toilet, occasionally getting a peep into 
one of the dressing table drawers, where there were rows of small boxes; 
or opening the wardrobe door, where gloves, handkerchiefs and cravats 
were neatly piled, all giving forth a delicate, peculiar odor. 

We regarded him, I think, as a superior order of being with whom 
we took refuge in times of storm and stress, and who always appeared 
in the nursery when matters had reached a climax of disturbance and 
misery, and who then passed on leaving peace, and soothing, and renewed 
courage behind. I remember that often in times of great trouble he would 
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put his hand on the little throbbing heart, and say, “Dear me, dear me, 
this little watch is going altogether too fast. It must come to the great 
town clock to be regulated.” Then he would take the little sobbing 
figure in his arms, and walk up and down with a quiet, measured step, 
singing in a gentle voice, and tears would cease, and happiness and 
serenity soon be restored. 


He permitted marbles in one corner of the study, where the pat- 
tern on the carpet seemed to call for them, and he kept endless 
supplies of childish treasures, all the way from “small cakes of 
chocolate for cases of extreme need” to “delightful books of German 
songs with captivating pictures, and a tiny little book of negro 
melodies, and the marvellous Jim Crow.” 


He had a charming fancy and humor in devising small play things and 
interests, and in inventing stories, and amusing pictures, for he could 
use a pencil with great skill for slight illustrations. From a wishing bone 
he could make a gay little fellow dressed in red flannel with a feather 
in his cap, who had a long and varied history written about him. He also 
made paper and silver money of divers kinds, and all equaily acceptable, 
useful without being injurious. 


She speaks also of “wooden molds of various shapes, in which 
figures were made with melted lead. There were scales made from 
orange peel, with string and a bit of wood, much needed by 
amateur shopkeepers.” 

Alice Longfellow describes a series of pictures drawn by her 
father in pencil—“The Wonderful Adventures of Mr. Peter Piper.” 


These were a constant source of delight, as new adventures would 
suddenly appear from time to time, and we never knew what the wonder- 
ful Peter Piper would do next. He went travelling, with adventures in 
foreign lands; he went hunting, and fell from his horse; he went to sea, 
and was chased by a shark, and rode on a whale, and went down in a 
diving bell, and all the possibilities of life were before him. 


There is another picture-story about one Peter Quince, of which 
at least a portion has survived. Peter Quince falls out of a balloon 
and is apparently none the worse for the experience, but when he 
is thrown out of his gig and taken up senseless, he must be put to 
bed and the doctor summoned. I regret to report that the verdict 
is not made known in any pictures that I have seen. 
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We have more of “Little Merrythought,” the wishbone man of 
whom Alice Longfellow speaks. This, clearly, was never finished. It 
starts out as a story of extravagant adventure, but as it proceeds 
the hero is quite forgotten, and the manuscript turns into a desultory 
record of the sayings and doings of the Longfellow children. One 
page is dated 1860, and some sections reflect a Civil War back- 
ground. 

“Papa” is described in this work as “rather a portly man, with a 
bright red waistcoat.” Mamma is “very beautiful.” “Erny was a 
quiet boy; a dreamy little boy; who sucked his thumb. Charley was 
older, and louder, and more restless. He was called Infant Terrible.” 
Once his “grey eyes” are spoken of as “snapping like steel traps.” 
“I fear that Master Charley is not very reverential; for I frequently 
hear him address his papa as ‘Pips’ and sometimes ‘Pipsy.’ Little 
Emy has more reverence; but occasionally gets into a towering 
passion.” In another chapter an instance is described. Over a 
trifling disappointment, Erny “hurled himself headlong upon the 
floor .. . and there he lay upon his back, buzzing, bumping, 
whirling round, and round, like a great bee, that has been stunned, 
and cannot get upon its legs.” Then he is repentant and says, “I will 
be good. Help me to be good, papa!” And here Longfellow drops 
the mask altogether and moralizes openly: 


Ah, yes! help him to be good! That is what children most need. 
Not so much chiding and lecturing; but a little more sympathy, a little 
help to be good. You can see through their transparent faces, the 
struggle that is going on within. A soft, gentle word often decides the 
victory! 


One chapter of “Little Merrythought” did not get beyond the 
title: “How Little Erny Lost His Two Front Teeth and Looked 
Like a Walrus.” On a small, loose piece of paper enclosed with the 
manuscript Longfellow wrote, “The two new words ‘Golly’ and 
‘Dam’ introduced into the family by Charley and Erny.” 

This manuscript also contains more information than is available 
elsewhere concerning the children’s pets. On the whole, the Long- 
fellows were rather unlucky with their pets, and several of the dogs 
came to a bad end. The most interesting dog—and the best known— 
was the Scotch terrier Trap, a very grand dog—“Trap, the polite, 
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the elegant, sometimes, on account of his deportment called Turvey- 
drop, sometimes Louis the Fourteenth.” 

The description, needless to say, is Longfellow’s, and it is clear 
that Trap was quite as important to him as he was to the children. 
His gentlemanliness is corroborated by Alice, who says that he 
showed “the highest appreciation of all kind attentions, and... 
[would leave] the room sadly with offended dignity if any tone of 
dissatisfaction was used.” But he presented problems for all that. 


The Prodigal Son of a called Trap [Longfellow is writing 
Greene in 1867, and the omission is his own.], has been recovered 
through the intervention of a dog-dealer in Boston. He found him in 
Chelsea; and I went into Boston and brought him home. He looked de- 
graded, demoralized and low. I put a new collar upon him, and had him 
fed; whereupon he ran away, and was stolen again on the same day. I 
have recovered him again, and he is now asleep under the great chair. 
He has had hair dye put all about his eyes to disguise him; and is quite 
abject and forlorn. He evidently thinks Cambridge a dull place. At the 
dog-dealer’s they gave him rats to kill. That is the charm, which he can- 
not resist. He has been trying to sneak away all afternoon; and will be 
stolen again tomorrow no doubt. Probably the “woman in black,” whom 
he follows down cross streets, has rats in her hair. 





In the fall of the same year, his master has a new complaint about 
Trap. “Trap is growing bald at the wrong end. He looks like a 
baboon. It is quite disreputable to walk with him.” Two years later, 
at Christmas time, Trap makes his last appearance in one of Long- 
fellow’s letters to Charley, who was abroad: “Trap, I am very sorry 
to say, is no longer among the living. He died in one of his summer 
fits a year ago. I miss him constantly.” 1 


* Before leaving the lighter side of Longfellow’s relations with his children 
and their pets, some reference should be made to his alleged authorship of one 
of the most famous pieces of American doggerel: 


There was a little girl 
And she had a little curl 
Right in the middle of her forehead, 
And when she was good 
She was very, very good, 
But when she was bad she was horrid. 


Both in Random Memories and in his article in the Longfellow Centenary 
Number of The New York Times (Picture Section, Part I, Feb. 24, 1907), 


a 
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As we have already seen, the Longfellows knew the agony of 
losing a child, and we have a fairly detailed record of the illness 
and death of little Fanny. It is no wonder that when her father 
heard Fanny Kemble read King John the next year, he found the 
play “too tragic . . . for those who have sorrows of their own.” At 
first it even seemed to him “as if this blow had paralyzed my affec- 
tion for my other children.” And he asks, “Can this be so? No, it is 
but benumbed for a moment.” Two months after the child’s death 
he writes in his journal, “I feel very sad today. I miss very much 
my dear little Fanny. An inappeasable longing to see her comes 
over me at times, which I can hardly control.” Many years later, 
when Freiligrath lost a son, he lived the old agony all over again 
in his letter of consolation. 


Il 


Documentary evidence of Longfellow’s love for his children is 
naturally more abundant during the later years, when they were old 
enough to be separated from him. Mrs. F ields records that he 
called Edith and Annie Allegra his Martha and Mary. “It would be 
in vain for me to try to send you any news,” he writes Annie Allegra 
in 1874. “I can only send you my love, and that is anything but news. 
It is as old as you are. . . .” But Edith was the only one of the girls 
who married and gave him grandchildren during his lifetime, and 
the picture of his relationship with her is therefore more manysided 
than it is with the others. 

The sensitive understanding between them appears clearly in her 
letters to him, as when she writes from Highfield in 1874: “If you 
do not want me to come home in the yacht I hope you send me 


Emest Longfellow credits his father with having composed this “as he used 
to walk up and down with my sister Alice on his arm, soothing her to sleep.” 
But Ernest is the only member of the family who has ever accepted Long- 
fellow’s authorship of these lines, and the evidence is far from conclusive. The 
only thing that can be asserted dogmatically is that Longfellow certainly did 
not compose the additional stanzas sometimes appended! In 1883, R. Worth- 
ington published a three-stanza version in a lavishly- but tastelessly-produced 
book, “by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” See T. O. Mabbott, “A Longfellow 
Parody: From Thomas Moore,” American Notes and Queries, IV (1944), 
22-23 (cf. pp. 46, 57-58), and especially Sidney Kramer, “There Was a Little 
Girl: Its First Printings, Its Authorship, Its Variants, with Texts,” Biblio- 
graphical Society of America Papers, XL (1946), 287-310. 
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word, for I never want to do anything you would not like—it never 
brings any pleasure to me or any one else. My dear Papa always 
knows what is best in the end as years of experience have taught 
me.” Two years later she writes him from New York: 


Yesterday we went to two picture galleries and a lunch party, and a 
theatre party in the evening after which we had a little supper at Del- 
monico’s. I carried your dear letter in my pocket as a talisman to protect 
me from all these worldly evils, and indeed you would not think I was 
getting at all contaminated if you only knew how constantly you are all 
at home in my thoughts. 


Three days later came a letter equally eloquent of the strength 
and delicacy of her own conscience and of her understanding of her 
father’s character (I have no knowledge either of “Maud’s” identity 
or of her problem): 


Dear Papa, I am going to bring Maud home with me tomorrow, which 
I am afraid will both surprise and displease you. I am sure it is far from 
my desire to bring her to stay at our house, for I know it annoys you and 
the girls very much, but I know when you hear her sad story you will 
be moved with compassion and feel that the only kind thing is to take 
her away from this place as soon as possible. I should not think of bring- 
ing her without telling you the reason and I had meant to write, but it 
was only decided that she should go last night and now I must wait until 
I can tell you at home. There is no need I think to tell the girls nor let 
them see this. If such a thing had happened to one of your daughters, I 
think it would have killed you. You know perfectly well that Maud is 
not a congenial companion for me nor do I wish to have her stay with 
us, but it really seemed the only christian thing to do and I will try to 
take all the trouble of her visit. 


On January 10, 1877, Edith had a much more important piece of 
news for her father, and this too was sent from New York: 


Dearest Papa 

After waiting so long, at last the time has come to write to you of 
the very great happiness which fills my heart and soul. 

In the supreme moment of my life I look for your love and sympathy 
as I have ever had them all my life before and trust always to deserve 
them. 


When Richard and I confessed our mutual love, before I came away 
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from home, my first thought was of you and my dear Mama in heaven— 
that you might add your blessing and approval to crown our happi- 
ness. 

Nothing in this world could make me so wretched as to wish to marry 
anyone whom you did not entirely like and approve of, but in Richard’s 
case I can have no fears—you have always expressed the kindest interest, 
and know for yourself how true and noble and beautiful in character he 
is—and a worthy son for my dear Papa. 

I have asked him to go up to see you on Friday afternoon at fwe 
o'clock when he will tell you all about it and all that cannot be put in 
this letter. As Richard and I have had this secret all to ourselves for the 
last two weeks and more, so we want you to share it with us for a little 
longer. Please do not say anything about it to anyone not even to Alice 
and Annie for I wish to have the pleasure of telling them myself when I 
come home Saturday evening. And one thing I would particularly ask 
that when you send in a carriage to meet me at the train at 6:11 p.m. 
it may be sent in empty, for Richard will meet and drive out with me. 
Do not let Wad make any plans to come in for me or meet me there and 
tell the girls Mr. Abbott is coming on with me and will put me into the 
carriage, so I shall need no one. 

And now I send off my little letter hoping it will bring no start or 
consternation to your dear, good heart; but only peace and joy for the 
unspeakable happiness which is about to make our little household a 
heaven upon earth. 

God bless you, my darling, to whom I owe everything, and also this. 

Your devoted daughter 
Edith Longfellow 


After the wedding, a year later, Longfellow wrote his sister-in- 
law: 


Some twelve to twenty of the guests stayed to dinner; and when they 
were all gone I could not help saying to myself: “I have lost my little 
Edith. How I shall miss her!” 


Weddings leave vacant chairs as well as funerals; and she is lost to me. 
Five days later, he reports to Edith herself: 


I have not written to you sooner, because I did not wish to tell you 
how much I miss you. Nor will I tell you now. I am trying to make be- 
lieve that it is Summer, and that you have gone to Newport for a little 
visit to Uncle Tom! 
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But when the grandchildren came, a new joy took the place of 
the old deprivation: 


I am longing to get to Nahant, and to be with you all, and to hold that 
little boy in my arms, and sing to him the familiar songs of the Craigie 
House. 

I have the grandfather fever, which nobody understands till he has it. 


Longfellow’s opposition kept Ernest out of West Point; he also 
refused his consent for an Amazon expedition which his son once 
desired to make with Agassiz; even when he wrote his autobiog- 
raphy, at the end of his life, Ernest seems still to have been regretting 
these deprivations. 

In the summer of 1866, Charley was crossing the Atlantic in his 
uncle’s yacht while Erny was climbing mountains in Switzerland. 
Their father did not really approve of either activity, though he 
showed a keen interest in the yacht’s movements, telegraphed other 
members of the family upon the receipt of news, and later read the 
log of the voyage with great absorption. “But why will you climb 
every mountain you see?” he wrote Ernest at the beginning of 
September. “Is not one enough?” A week later, having learned that 
the boy’s headaches continued to plague him, he ordered him home 
for medical treatment. “Please consider this as an order to return.” 


IV 


Charles Longfellow had gone through many parentally unsanc- 
tioned adventures long before that yachting trip. From the very be- 
ginning of his life, both his parents were well aware that they had 
hatched out something of a changeling. On his fourteenth birthday, 
Charles was described in his father’s journal as “active, impetuous, 
skilful in all out-of-door sports, not a lover of school-books, and with 
a strong will of his own.” More than two years had already passed 
since he had given the most convincing possible proof of his pos- 
session of these qualities by mutilating his hand in the gun ex- 
plosion. “It may literally be said,” wrote Longfellow, “that we eat 
our bread with tears. The thought of our boy maimed for life, is 
too awful. Day and night I see before me that maimed hand.” 

In March 1863 Charley ran away from home to enlist in the Civil 
War. Family tradition says that when he appeared for his medical 
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examination, he wore a glove over an artificial thumb! The news 
reached his father first in a touching, childish letter from Portland: 


Dear Papa 
You know for how long a time I have been wanting to go to the war. 
I have tried hard to resist the temptation of going without your leave 
but I cannot any longer. I feel it to be my first duty to do what I can for 
my country and I would willingly lay down my life if it would be of 
any good. God bless you all. 
Yours affectionately 


Charley 
Longfellow took it calmly enough, writing in reply: 


Your letter this morning did not surprise me very much, as I thought 
it probable you had gone on some such madcap expedition. Still you 
have done very wrong; and I hope you will so see it and come home again 
at once. 

Your motive is a noble one; but you are too precipitate. I have always 
thought you, and still think you, too young to go into the army. It can 
be no reproach to you, and no disgrace, to wait a little longer; though 
I can very well understand your impatience. 


But the boy had fallen into the hands of an understanding officer, 
Captain McCartney, of Massachusetts Battery A, and it did not seem 
wise to Longfellow to compel him to return home against his will. 
There was a great deal of correspondence with Sumner and others 
as to whether it would be better to try to get a commission for 
Charley or to leave him to rise from the ranks by his own exertions. 
His father made no secret of his own preference for the artillery 
as the less dangerous branch of the service, but it was in the cavalry 
that Charley finally received his commission. “How strange it would 
be,” wrote Longfellow to Sumner, “if I should turn out to be the 
father of an old Blucher or Grand Condé. . . . !” 

Never was a soldier more bountifully supplied from home! Char- 
ley’s freedom in asking for comforts of every kind was surpassed 
only by his father’s alacrity in supplying them. When, in May, 
Longfellow received news of a Union rout, he immediately wrote 
Sam Ward in New York, as one nearer the scene of action, asking 
him to “look after Charley, in case he should be among the 
wounded,” and enclosing a check to cover possible expenses. 
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In June the boy came down with camp fever, and Longfellow 
set out at once for Washington, traveling the whole distance from 
Boston without a pause. “I went on and on,” he wrote Edith and 
Annie, “all day and all night, without dinner, without supper, and 
without breakfast till eleven o’clock this morning in Washington. 
But I am not at all tired.” To Erny he adds: 


I am sorry to say that Charley has the Camp-fever; but the doctor 
says there are no alarming symptoms. He has been too careless, and has 
been strolling about when he should have been in bed. . . . Now we 
shall keep him quiet for a few days. .. . All he needs is care and good 
nursing. If I had only come sooner! 


Charley was not in hospital but in a private home, and Long- 
fellow stayed with him until the end of June, sitting up day and 
night when necessary. Before he knew it, he was speaking in his 
letters of “the Lieutenant”! 

The real blow fell in December. As Longfellow wrote the news 
to Greene: 


On the first day of the month I received at dinner a telegram, saying 
that Charley was severely wounded in the face; and started at once for 
Washington, where I had to wait three days before he was sent up from 
the front; and then came home with him as soon as possible. 

He is badly wounded but not in the face. An Enfield bullet passed 
through both shoulders, just under the shoulder-blades, grazing the back 
bone, and making a wound a foot long. A very narrow and fortunate 
escape; but so serious is the wound that the surgeons say he will not be 
able to rejoin his Regiment for six months. He is doing well. 


But though the devoted father himself undertook the nursing job, 
first in Washington and then in Cambridge—“He has just gone up 
to bed, and I must follow to undress him, being his valet de 
chambre”—the six months turned out to be forever. In February 
1864 the army issued Charles Longfellow an honorable discharge. 
“Charley insists upon it, that as soon as he gets well he will go back 
into the ranks, unless he can get a new commission, which I think 
he will have no difficulty in doing.” He had no occasion to try. In 
November, still stiff from his wound, he sailed for Europe. 

Longfellow was spared the worst pain and anxiety a father can 
suffer; the knowledge that his children have behaved basely and 
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unworthily. This he knew only at one remove, as it were, through 
the expenses and anxieties inflicted upon him by one (and, up to 
a point, two) of the sons of his wayward and unfortunate brother 
Stephen. “How glad I am that he is only my nephew,” he writes 
of one of these boys. “If he were any nearer I could not endure it.” 
But this sad story does not concern us here, save to note that Long- 
fellow met all the problems involved with his customary patience, 
common sense, and good will. 

He was, however, often agitated over Charley's extravagance— 
as early as Civil War days, and as late as within a year before his 
own death. The worst of this came in the early ’seventies, during 
Charley’s extended trip to the Far East, when he ran his expendi- 
tures up to such heights that his father, as his financial agent, was 
obliged to sell both stocks and bonds to cover them. To quote from 
one letter among many: 


‘How much I lament that you have not limited yourself to your income, 
which was ample for your needs. Now your fortune is half gone, and 
consequently half your annual income. 

It is not pleasant to write such a disagreeable letter as this. But you 
must know the truth, and hasten home. 


This letter brought results, for on January 10, 1874, Charley re- 
plied from Hong Kong: 


I have just received your note of Nov. 19th and feel very much 
ashamed of myself for having so overdrawn my account and will try to 
cut down my expenses and shall come directly home instead of visiting 
Burma, Siam, Java and some other places on the way as I had hoped to 


do. 


The Longfellow House still contains much of the Oriental furni- 
ture and objets dart that Charley sent home at this time. It should 
be added that there is no evidence that he spent any of his money 
for unworthy purposes or that he was unmindful of his family. 
In January 1872 he wrote Alice a letter of sixty-eight pages! For all 
his infatuation over sport, Charles Longfellow does not seem to 
have lacked either sensitiveness or sympathy. This shows most at- 
tractively in his eager response to Japan, which he rejoiced to have 
seen before the influence of the West should have ruined it alto- 
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gether. Except for little Fanny, he had the shortest life of any of 
Longfellow’s children, dying in 1898 at the age of forty-eight. 


V 


After the death of Mrs. Longfellow, and of her father Nathan 
Appleton, each of her children inherited their share of her con- 
siderable fortune, and during his later years their father spent a 
good deal of time and energy in looking after their financial affairs. 
His books, which I have examined, were scrupulously kept, and the 
success of his investments proves that he did his work well. When 
he himself died in 1882, his estate was officially valued at $356,320, 
which included an allowance of $75,000 for the Craigie House and 
its grounds. But by the time Alice Longfellow died in 1928, her 
share of the estate had increased to $1,500,000. 

Professor Charvat, who has made a very careful study of Long- 
fellow’s financial affairs, points out that while his average yearly 
income during the four years preceding his marriage in 1843, all 
derived from teaching and writing, was $1,917, in the nine years 
following the yearly average was $3,536. In view of the general 
impression that Longfellow’s fortune was nearly all derived from 
his wife, it is particularly interesting to observe that “during the 
first ten years of marriage only once was his wife’s income larger 
than his; and that in three of those years his income from writings 
alone was larger than hers from investments.” I have examined a 
ledger in which Longfellow summarized his income, 1864-1874, 
from both writing and investments, including the monies received 
from the estate of his father-in-law, Nathan Appleton. There are 
only three of these years in which the figures fall below $15,000. 
Twice they are in the neighborhood of $21,000. In the peak year, 
1868, they rise to $48,146.28. 

None of this means that there were no financial problems. In 
1848, when Freiligrath asked him for a loan, Longfellow had only 
about £300 (as he rather oddly computes it) available, and ap- 
parently set about to apply to others for the rest. He says: “. . . un- 
luckily I have no thrift, and gold turns to charcoal in my hands, 
vanishes away suddenly; so that with a very good income, I never 
have any money.” His 1857 letters show that he was straitened for 
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funds in that panic year both because unusual demands had been 
made upon him and because of his own difficulty with collections. 
In 1858 Mrs. Longfellow tells her sister that they ran into debt last 
year and hopes that Henry’s “next long poem will be in a more 
popular measure.” Twice in the ’sixties he felt obliged to refuse 
Francis James Child, who was soliciting him in behalf of “causes,” 
once because “I find I have got so far ahead of my income that I 
must stop till it comes up with me,” and once because he was get- 
ting ready to go abroad, “and it already looks more like begging 
than giving.” In 1870 he lost several thousand dollars in the collapse 
of a coal company; he went directly from the stockholders’ meeting 
to a Beethoven concert, where he enjoyed himself hugely. Two 
years later, the great Boston Fire cost him and his children some 
$25,000. 

It seems to have pleased Longfellow to represent himself as a 
financial innocent: besides the statement to Freiligrath, already 
quoted, we have a letter to Sumner, in which he says that he never 
“dealt with any other figures than figures of speech,” and did not 
know the difference “between a bank-note and a greenback.” This 
seems to have been quite true so far as the science of money goes, 
but he was an excellent business man for all that. Though he was 
always generous with money, he knew that you have to have it 
before you can give it away, and he never proposed to be cheated, 
either in small things or in large ones. “I wish you would go to the 
German shop in Deering’s Buildings, where we went once together,” 
thus he writes his brother Alexander in 1879, “and get me half a 
dozen of my photographs. You can get them much cheaper there 
than at Lamson’s, who made them. Send them with the bill, and I 
will remit.” In 1867, when he was offered $10,000 for his house in 
the Berkshires, he got $12,500. 

? When Sumner died, he left his collection of bronzes to Longfellow and 
Samuel Gridley Howe. Maud Howe Elliott implies that when her mother, 
Julia Ward Howe, “the most unworldly person I ever knew,” and Longfellow 
met to divide them, he used his superior collector's flair and knowledge to get 
all the best pieces for himself. See her “Authors I Have Known,” Maclean’s 
Magazine, LI, August 1, 1939, pp. 19-21. But Mrs. Elliott was a hopelessly 
inaccurate writer—none of her transcripts in Uncle Sam Ward and His Letters 
can be trusted—and though I have no doubt that she was honestly recording 


her impression, I would not take her story at face value without corroborative 
evidence from others. 
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Carl Johnson, who prints the records of Longfellow’s negotiations 
with Harvard College preceding his employment there, feels that 
even at that time his financial sense was already well developed. 
But he was even more skilful and successful in dealing with pub- 
lishers. Professor Charvat doubts “whether any other poet of the 
century was so resourceful in bringing his work before the public 
in so many forms and on so many price levels.” He asked for ad- 
vances when he needed them, and if the sums due were not paid 
on time, he checked and inquired. When an inadmissible proposition 
was made to him, he did not hesitate to refuse it. Sometimes he 
owned his own stereotype plates; this made it possible for him to 
control typography; it also made it easier for him to be sure he had 
received a full accounting. 

He reached his peak in royalty rates in 1846-1849, “when Ticknor 
paid him for Evangeline, The Seaside and the Fireside, and for edi- 
tions of some of the older volumes which he had taken over from 
Owen, a gross rate of twenty-six and two-thirds per cent. In the 
case of Evangeline .. . all this meant a net twenty-five and six- 
tenths per cent—perhaps an all time high for any poet.” Rates de- 
clined after this, and by 1871 he was receiving the conventional ten 
per cent. Charvat conjectures that this change reflects the changing 
financial state of the country rather than any actual decline in Long- 
fellow’s own position. 

In 1875 he signed a new agreement with Osgood for ten years, 
in accord with which, in lieu of royalty, the firm began paying him 
$4,000 a year on his old books. New books were paid for on the 
basis of ten per cent royalties for nine months after publication; 
then, after “one payment of $500,” they were “added to the others.” 
The agreement as finally executed was slightly more to Longfellow’s 
advantage than what the house had originally proposed. 

Except that he was not always as forehanded as he ought to have 
been in notifying his English publisher Routledge of his forth- 
coming works—this dilatoriness cost him the British copyright of 
Three Books of Song—the poet seems to have overlooked few op- 
portunities. The vagaries of international copyright, however, he 
could not control, and there is an undated and unidentifiable news- 
paper clipping in the Longfellow House in which Alexander Mac- 
millan is quoted as saying that had the law given Longfellow’s 
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rights in his British editions really adequate protection “during the 
last twenty years” (whatever these may be), he would have re- 
ceived some £40,000 from British publishers, “equivalent to some 
£250,000 of our present currency.” 


VI 


Longfellow was fifty-four years old when Fanny died. We must 
now glance at his friendships with women during the twenty-one 
years of life which remained to him. 

Most of the women who seem to call for mention were writers or 
singers. I do not know much about Charlotte Fiske Bates (1838- 
1916), who married Adolphe Rogé in 1891, except that she was a 
minor poetess and the editor of the once-popular Longfellow Birth- 
day Book, and that at one time she acted as Longfellow’s secretary. 

Frances Rowena Miller, who died about 1926, seems to have been 
a kind of protegée. As a singer she seems to have been known as 
Madame F. Roena Medini. Longfellow’s letters to her begin with 
all sorts of affectionate salutations: “Francesca,” “My dear Child,” 
“Cara Cantatrice,” “Gentilissima Signora,” etc. In one letter he says 
playfully, “Whether in Italy or Spain you are certainly at this 
moment asleep, and this letter is a kind of serenade under your 
window.” Another is in more serious vein: 


Your fear that you “have done something to displease” me, and that 
I am disappointed about something, is altogether imaginary. I assure 
you I am neither displeased nor disappointed in any way. I know the 
perils that surround you; but have faith in your strength of character, 
and that you instinctively feel the force of Sir Thomas Overbury’s words: 


He comes too near, that comes to be denied. 


I gather that his personal acquaintance with Clara Doria (Mrs. 
Henry M. Rogers) was slighter, though it was for her ‘that he wrote 
his song, “Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest.” Clara Doria has 
herself told the story of Longfellow’s charming gallantry to her, 
and told it in a very charming fashion, in her autobiography, 
Memories of a Musical Career. 

Another singer, Blanche Roosevelt Tucker, later the Marchesa 
Macchetta d’Allegri, known professionally as Blanche Roosevelt, 
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demands more consideration. She was born, it seems, in 1853. Her 
father was a Virginian. After the Civil War, he moved to La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, and invested his money in Chicago. The Chicago Fire 
wiped him out, and his daughter’s voice was trained through the 
generosity of a wealthy Chicagoan, who sent her to Paris where she 
studied under Viardot-Garcia. Victor Hugo called her his “Aurora,” 
and she is said to have been the first American to make her operatic 
debut at Covent Garden. She wrote a novel, Stage-Struck, or She 
Would Be an Opera-Singer, and books about Sardou and Doré; for 
the last named she was honored by the French Academy. She died 
in 1898. 

Blanche Roosevelt has already entered these pages in connection 
with her rather silly book on The Home Life of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. According to the lady, this book, though published 
after Longfellow’s death, was authorized and approved of by him. 
There has been considerable disagreement about the truth of this 
statement. 

That Longfellow liked Blanche Roosevelt and received both her 
and her husband at Cambridge and at Nahant, has been clearly 
established. We have seen, too, that he authorized the use of The 
Masque of Pandora as an opera in which she appeared. 

It is clear, also, that the singer was not popular with other mem- 
bers of the family, who may have felt that she was using her friend- 
ship with Longfellow to further her own career. There is one very 
amusing letter about her among Longfellow’s papers. On June 29, 
1880, he wrote Edith that she was coming to Nahant for a day or 
two. Edith, apparently, remonstrated, for on July 4 he wrote her 
again: “I believe Mme. Roosevelt to be a very nice person. I owe 
her acquaintance to Nathan,* who can speak for her. She is now 
visiting Mrs. John Bigelow, on the Hudson, who would not have 
asked her had she been otherwise than nice and lady-like.” She 
telegraphed the family, as soon as she heard of Longfellow’s death, 
to announce that she and her husband were coming up for the 
funeral, and she seems to have carried out this intention though 
they did their best to prevent her. Samuel Longfellow failed to 
mention her name in his biography. 


° The younger Nathan Appleton, Fanny’s brother. 
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VII 


Sherwood Bonner’s pathetic story, as it emerges from her hitherto 
unused letters among Longfellow’s papers, is of greater interest. 
Katherine Sherwood Bonner was born in Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
in 1849. Her father, Dr. Charles Bonner, was an Irishman, who had 
studied medicine in Paris. His daughter loved the South but had 
no sympathy with the “peculiar institution” that was cherished 
there. She also loved Boston, where she was encouraged first by 
Nahum Capen, editor of The Massachusetts Ploughman. Longfellow 
employed her as an amanuensis when he was working on Poems of 
Places. She contributed local color stories to many leading maga- 
zines; some of these were collected in Dialect Tales (1883) and 
Suwanee River Tales (1884). She was considered a somewhat dar- 
ing writer in her time, and one of her stories, “A Volcanic Interlude,” 
published in Lippincott’s Magazine, April 1880, is said to have 
caused readers to cancel their subscriptions. Her one novel, Like 
Unto Like, which was published by Harpers in 1878 and which she 
dedicated to Longfellow, is not a highly accomplished novel, but 
it is certainly a work of sufficient promise to make it reasonable 
for us to believe that, if she had lived, she would certainly have 
realized at least a reasonable measure of her high literary ambi- 
tions. 

Sherwood Bonner first wrote Longfellow from Boston, apparently 
at the end of 1873, describing herself as a Southern girl away from 
home and friends, who had come north to study and try to find out 
the meaning of her life. She expressed great admiration for his work 
and begged for an interview. Though she signed this letter with her 
maiden name, it seems that she was already married (and probably 
already separated from her husband, Edward MacDowell, of Holly 
Springs), at the time it was written. 

The poet evidently granted her request. Her next letter in the 
Longfellow files was written from “Home,” presumably Holly 
Springs, on June 1, 1874. This letter, in which she speaks of her 
baby, is signed simply “K.” 

On November 8, again in the Boston area, she signs “K M’D.” 

In 1876 she went to Europe with Louise Chandler Moulton, and 
there are three letters in the files, written from Paris and Rome. By 
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this time she had also introduced her sister Ruth to Longfellow, for 
she thanks him for his kindness to Ruth. 

On Christmas Day she writes him again from home, including in 
her letter an enchanting pen-picture of her daughter Lillian: 


Then the folding doors were thrown open, and there were Aunty, 
Papa, and standing in the light of a great blazing wood fire—a vision. 
And the next second the vision was in my arms. Mr. Longfellow, she was 
the most beautiful little creature as she stood there. I was almost afraid 
to touch her. There was something unearthly about her. Her hair hung 
to her neck in light pale gold curls and was tied with a scarlet ribbon. 
She had on a grey dress with scarlet trimmings, and her cheeks and 
eyes and lips were so beautiful. I never shall forget the picture she made. 
In all my dreams of her I had never imagined her half so lovely. But her 
beauty is not all. She is so quaint and wise and loving and sweet—I am 
wild to have you see her. I know you will love her.* 


On August 21, 1877, Sherwood Bonner writes Longfellow that 
she has lost the slight taste of bohemianism that he had deplored 
in her, and that she is returning to Boston, having received her 
husband's permission to take Lillian north to school. 

There she remained, so far as her letters show, until September 
1878, when she rashly and impulsively went south to be with her 
family during the terrible yellow fever epidemic that was raging 
in Mississippi at the time. On September 4 she telegraphed Long- 
fellow from Holly Springs to say that her father and brother were 
both down with the disease, and with no one but herself to nurse 
them, and to ask him to send money. Five days later she sent two 
more telegrams from Cincinnati to tell him that her father and 
brother were both dead and to ask for further help in reaching 
Boston. 

There are three sweet little letters from Lillian to Longfellow, the 
earliest, December 18, 1877, being hand-printed. Since she had six 
candles on her birthday cake, she was presumably born in 1871. 
On August 18, 1879, her mother wrote, asking the poet to become 
Lillian’s godfather; she was to be baptized the following day, upon 


“An exquisite photograph of Lillian MacDowell as a child, in the Long- 
fellow House, proves that her mother did not overpraise her beauty. Sherwood 
‘ Bonner herself, in the only photograph I have seen, shows a somewhat keen, 
sharp face, and the most penetrating eyes ever seen in a human countenance. 
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her own insistence. Sherwood, whose religious views, as Like Unto 
Like suggests, were not quite orthodox, had objected violently to 
the clergyman’s telling Lillian that she was a child of wrath, Since 
the baptism must have been a fait accompli by the time Longfellow 
received this request, Sherwood Bonner was here guilty of rather 
high-handed procedure: she gave Longfellow no chance to refuse. 

Her last two letters to Longfellow make melancholy reading. 
The first, dated December 23, 1880, was written when she seemed 
to be recovering from a long illness. She is now confident that the 
worst is over and she promises to achieve a spiritual recovery also, 
casting off the discouragement and low spirits from which she has 
been suffering and turning back to life for Lillian’s sake. 

The other letter, dated August 7, 1881, is even sadder. In this she 
reports her divorce from her husband. His family, she says, stood 
by her and exonerated her of blame. But she is very ill, and she 
needs financial help if she is to hold on to her home; her father 
had died intestate, and this had created problems. ? 

There are two more letters which Sherwood Bonner wrote to 
Alice Longfellow after the poet’s death: c 


Into every life Longfellow touched [she writes on April 5, 1882], he 
must have brought a blessing. To me through many years, he was such 
a friend as I can never hope to have again,—strengthening faith, re- 
animating courage, sustaining my faltering steps, keeping hope alive in 
my heart. In the wild misery that followed the cruel death of my father 
and brother, when it seemed as if reason itself would desert me, dear dear 
Mr. Longfellow sorrowed with me and helped me to live through the 
dark days. Now he too has gone, and my world is desolated. 


Longfellow had promised Sherwood Bonner financial help “after 
the middle of the month,” but had died without having a chance 
to send it. But Alice Longfellow honored her father’s pledge, and 
on April 28 Sherwood Bonner wrote to Cambridge again. She is so 
much encouraged that her literary ambitions have revived again: 


But now I am strong, and full of hope. I know that I have an aptitude 
for literary labor, and thanks to my association with your father, a 
training of an especial kind and of inestimable benefit. Through all my 
life there will run like a thread of gold, gratitude to his dear memory. 


There was to be no time for the realization of these high resolves. 
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Sherwood Bonner died of cancer of the breast on July 22, 1883, at 
the age of thirty-four. 

I have given her story more space than it really deserves in the 
record of Longfellow’s life, partly because she is an interesting, 
neglected minor figure in American letters and partly to guard 
against misunderstandings. People who really know nothing about 
the matter have sometimes expressed the opinion that Longfellow 
was enamored of her. I do not pretend to have the whole truth 
about this friendship, for Longfellow’s letters to her have never 
been found. Sophia Kirk speaks of having seen them in 1884 and 
adds that some of them are in French. I have been told that Sher- 
wood Bonner’s diary still exists but have been unable to locate it. 
I can and do say emphatically, however, that there is nothing in 
the letters we have that could possibly be interpreted to indicate 
that Longfellow was ever anything more to Sherwood Bonner than 
a kindly, affectionate, elderly patron and friend. Their tone is not 
reconcilable with any other hypothesis. He brought her to the at- 
tention of Mary Mapes Dodge and probably other editors, and he 
gave Fields a copy of Like Unto Like. There is also, among his 
papers, an uncompleted review of this novel, the first book review 
he had attempted in many years. Sherwood Bonner was a restless, 
ambitious woman, and I do not believe she was unaware that her 
friendship with Longfellow might be used advantageously to further 
her literary career. By the same token, there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that her admiration for him was not perfectly genuine, 
or that she did not truly feel the gratitude she often expressed. 


VIII 


A more charming woman than either Blanche Roosevelt or Sher- 
wood Bonner—and a completely disinterested one in her relations 
with Longfellow—was the English girl, Alice Frere, later Mrs. God- 
frey Clerk, whom he met briefly in Boston in 1867. Alice Frere was 
born on February 28, 1841; she was, therefore, exactly thirty-four 
years and one day younger than Longfellow. She was the daughter 
of William Frere of Bitton, Judge of the High Court of Bombay, 
where his brother, Sir Battle Frere, was Governor, and the grand- 
daughter of Hookham Frere. After her marriage to a British army 
officer, she lived with her husband in Egypt and in India, and was 
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the mother of at least one son. In 1873 she published a volume of 
tales translated from the Arabic,® of which she sent Longfellow a 
copy. 

Whether Longfellow “loved” Alice Frere or not depends upon 
how one wishes to read that word. But it is clear that, brief as his 
contacts with her were to be, she inflamed his imagination beyond 
any other woman he met after his wife’s death. 

Yet he came very near to missing her altogether. On March 27, 
1867, he wrote to a Mrs. Chapman, regretting his inability to accept 
her invitation for Saturday evening, “but,” he added, “I shall be 
very happy to make the acquaintance of Mr. Frere and his daughter, 
and if they would do me the favor to come out with you to luncheon 
Thursday at two o'clock, I should be much obliged.” 

The earliest letter of Longfellow’s to Alice Frere that I have seen 
is dated April 5, 1867. (In it he refers to another letter, written the 
previous day.) He thanks her for the photographs he has received 
of her father and herself, and tells her that her own picture is “ex- 
cellent in parts but too sad. The brow and eyes are beautiful, and 
also the hair; but I miss the ‘angelico riso, which to be sure can 
never be given in a photograph. You see therefore the absolute 
necessity of sending me another from England.” He continues: “T 
understand and sympathize with the homeward beating of your 
heart. I wish I were going with you. I can do so only in thought. 
But the good friendship and sweet memories shall endure.” To this 
he adds two stanzas from Novalis, as expressing his feeling more 
adequately, and begs her not to forget “to write me a line as soon 
as you reach England, that I may know you are safe and well.” 

Two days later, he sends her his translation of Dante, though he 
can hear her saying to her father, “It is quite impossible to get 
anything more into these trunks.” He had intended to send her the 
English edition later, but he now fears that this will not be a hand- 
some one, and 


it is absolutely necessary to my peace of mind, that you should have the 
most beautiful. Therefore I lay this burden upon you. This édition is not 
°*Ilam-en-nds: Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the Time of the Early 


Khalifalis. Translated from the Arabic and Annotated by Mrs. Godfrey Clerk 
(London, Henry S. King & Co., 1873). 
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complete; it has not received the last corrections; it is without Notes; 
and is, and always will be unpublished, as only ten copies were printed. 
I should be so happy to know that you like to have one of the ten! 


He thanks her “again and again for the lovely photograph,” not 
telling her “how much I like it, nor how often I look at it,” and 
speaks also of “a stereoscopic view of my room” which he had sent 
her. “On Friday I dined where you should have dined. What a differ- 
ence it made! To be sure I sat between two ladies; and if you want 
to know my exact situation, see the Divine Comedy, canto IV, line 
8, of Paradiso!” He concludes the body of his letter: 


It is near midnight. All the household are asleep. I and the Sphinx 
(Ego et Rex meus) sit here alone face to face, in the desert and the 
starlight, and the riddle still unsolved. Now I will write your name in 
the Dante, and then say Good Night. 


But there are two postscripts, the second giving 


Good wishes—kind regards—sweet memories—the blessings of “What- 
soever things are pure and whatsoever things are lovely”’—and the hope 
that some when and some where we shall meet again before a great — 
while—all these go with you! 


This letter crossed in the mail a letter which Alice Frere had 
written Longfellow the day before. In this letter she speaks frankly, 
as he had requested of her, telling him of her engagement of three 
years’ standing to Major Godfrey Clerk, who had been her uncle’s 
military secretary in Bombay. She praises the goodness, high- 
mindedness, gentleness, and cheerfulness of her fiancé, laments the 
financial difficulties which have hitherto prevented their union, and 
expresses her confidence that their hopes will yet be fulfilled. 

Longfellow must have received this letter on April 8, immediately 
after mailing his of the previous night. He replied the same day: 


It would be difficult for me to tell you how much this Romance of 
your life has interested and touched me. I cannot write to you about it 
now. Perhaps some time I will tell you. Only believe this—(as I know 
you will)—that I rejoice in your happiness as if it were my own; and I 
do not know what greater proof of my affection I could give you. 

I now comprehend fully the expression of the photograph, and the 
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look which I often saw in your eyes. Do you wish to know what it is. 
Read the first fifteen lines of Paradiso, canto XXIII, and you will there 
find a description of it. 


He now asks her to receive the Dante “as a wedding present.” 


I may not be able to send you any other, and certainly, certainly, I 
should not wish to be shut out on that occasion. 

Mr. Fields goes back to New York tomorrow. He urges me to go with 
him; but an instinct tells me not to go. I do not wish to take leave of 
you on board a steamer, in a crowd. It is better as it is. 

If I had received your last letter a day sooner, I should have written 
in the book, “To my dear daughter Alice in England.” As I did not have 
a chance to do this, I used the common phrase, which you will truly 
interpret by what you know. 


Again, there are two postscripts. The first: 


I keep very sacred and precious the memory of Monday evening. It 
was the revelation of a beautiful soul; a Song without Words, whose 
music I shall hear through the rest of my life. 


And the other: 


The secret I told you I know is safe in your keeping. I could not help 
telling it to you. It was the cry of my soul. And yet I would not have 
told it, had I known yours. Of that I beg you to tell me more. It interests 
me very deeply. Speak to me as frankly as I have spoken to you. 


She shared his views about parting and expressed them in a letter 
sent from the Clarendon Hotel in New York, April 9-10, in which 
she expressed her gratitude and her affection and her hope that they 
might meet again, hopes not destined to be fulfilled. 

Longfellow’s next letter to her in the Houghton Library collec- 
tion is dated July 16 and was sent to her in England. By this time 
the obstacles standing in the way of her marriage had happily been 
swept away. 


This morning I felt quite sure that I should have a letter from you, 
and it has come, and brought me also yourself whom I delight to look 
upon. Many, many thanks. Of these new photographs I prefer the full 
length. The expression of the face is very pleasant, and that is the great 
point. And yet I cling to “the sweet, sad face” that I had before. To- 
gether they are a Romance in miniature. Somebody absent, and some- 
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body present; all which is very complimentary to Major Clerk, who alone 
is responsible for the difference in expression. 

And now before this reaches you you will be married! I wish I had 
some new form of felicitation to send you, something from which the 
original “image and superscription” had not been worn off by long 
usages. ... 


He speaks of her approaching visit to Egypt “to see the Sphinx,” 
and of his own watercolor of it “that gives me riddles to guess. I 
hope it will give you none, but your whole life be clear and intel- 
ligible, with no more of the Sand of the Desert, than will fill an 
hour-glass.” 

He has given up his own idea of going to England this summer, 
he tells her, but he may go later, when he shall hope to see her 
again, either there or in Egypt. He would be willing to travel a 
good many miles for this privilege. 

She was apparently not in England, however, when he was there 
in 1868, and so far as I know, the last salutations they exchanged 
came in 1874, when she sent him a copy of her book: 


Amongst quite the sweetest memories are those which recall our meet- 
ing, brief intercourse, and parting—and you may imagine that all which 
can make me believe that you sometimes think of those days, bears its 
full value in my mind. 


Longfellow acknowledged her letter on May 5, “delighted to 
know where you are, that I may send you a word of affectionate 
remembrance.” He has had difficulty in reaching her by letter, he 
says, because of her moving about, and he fears that “when this 
reaches Ambala ‘your regiment’ will have marched away, or you 
yourself be in Kashmir or Thibet.” 


But whether I write or not, I often think of you, and the happy days 
when you were here, and would not stay. I have your photograph before 
me, and refuse to believe that you are a year older now, or in any way 
changed. And so you remain always young and beautiful in my memory, 
and cannot grow old, whatever emphasis you may lay on your thirty- 
three years. 


_ Both Alice Frere’s letters and her photograph show that she was 
well worthy of the admiration which Longfellow gave her. His ex- 
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perience with her was a striking exemplification of these famous 
lines in the Tales of a Wayside Inn. Did he think of her, I wonder, 
when he wrote them? 


Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing, 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness; 

So on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and a silence. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The Boundless Hope 


I 


Having concerned ourselves through several chapters with Long- 
fellow’s love for his family and friends, we must turn now to the 
deepest and most enduring love of all, the love which connects man 
with the thought of God, and which never changes or dies: 


Not father, nor mother 
Loved you, as God has loved you... . 


Longfellow’s religion has already entered into these pages in 
many ways. It permeated his life. “His nature,” writes his brother, 
“was at heart devout; his ideas of life and death, and of what lies 
beyond, were essentially cheerful, hopeful, optimistic. He did not 
care to talk much on theological points; but he believed in the 
supremacy of good in the world and in the universe.” 

But he was no cheerful idiot in these matters either; his confi- 
dence, in early life at any rate, was not absolute; neither was he 
incapable of such doubts as tormented Melville; he simply had the 
good sense to realize that “that way madness lies,” and to hold his 
doubts away from him. Above all else, he possessed that basic es- 
sential in religion, the will to believe. There is an 1836 entry in his 
journal in which he speaks of an occasion when he had been exposed 
to the lucubrations of an ardent Calvinist on “Death and the judg- 
ment to come.” “I told him that in general I was pretty quiet and 
calm in regard to these matters, and troubled only when at times 
a horrible doubt cut into the cool, stil! surface of my soul, as the 
heel of a skate cuts into smooth ice.” 

There is perhaps a touch here of the Unitarian tendency to feel 
at ease in Zion which Hawthorne excoriated in “The Celestial Rail- 
road.” In later years, Alice Longfellow was to be “happy to tell” 
_ Father Hickey (who can hardly have been happy to hear it), that 
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her father “was born a Unitarian and remained one all his life. 
He never changed.” In a sense this is quite true. But in view of 
the breadth of his religious and humanistic culture, it would be 
hazardous to assert that the Unitarian milk was the staple article 
in his spiritual diet. Certainly it was not the only ingredient. 

Longfellow’s own pronounced disinclination toward theological 
definition and metaphysical speculation makes it more difficult to 
define his faith than it would otherwise be. “I know of no poet who 
has written so little that is professedly Christian,” says Augustus 
Strong, “and whose poetry is notwithstanding so shot through with 
the Christian spirit. It seems as if the same Saviour who had 
cleansed him had also bidden him, ‘See that thou tell no man!’” In 
one form or another, this impression is widely shared; it explains 
why Catholics and Calvinists alike have been very reluctant to re- 
linquish their claim on Longfellow. 

The disinclination, however, was determined basically by Long- 
fellow’s temperament, and not by his religious faith or lack of faith. 
It was not only in the religious aspect that he refused to discuss 
himself; it was always his tendency to refuse to discuss himself 
in any aspect. There was also, I think, a certain inflexibility about 
Longfellow’s mind; as his son-in-law, Dana, brings out very well, 
once he had reached a decision on any question, it was difficult to 
persuade him to reopen it. 

In view of Longfellow’s nontheological bias, his interest in the 
writings of the Church Fathers is rather surprising. There is a long 
discussion in his 1831 manuscripts on the Literary History of the 
Middle Ages. Here he argues that “the eloquence of the Christian 
fathers flowed from a purer fountain than the streams of classic 
poetry,” and that their writings were “bright with the glories of 
revelation, and radiant with more than earthly splendor.” He denies 
that they were opposed to learning as such, or that Christianity 
“darkened the mental eye, and circumscribed the energies of the 
intellectual principle within us.” | 

In 1838 Longfellow comments with wonder upon the character 
of Christ “even if looked upon as a mere human character.” In his 
manuscript lectures he more than once speaks of Christ as “Our 
Saviour.” Even The Masque of Pandora, with its pagan background, 
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culminates in the assertion that suffering is the only road to atone- 
ment and reconciliation following sin: 


Only through suffering, are we reconciled 
To the immortal Gods and to ourselves. 


This doctrine can be preached without an assertion of Christian 
orthodoxy, as readers of George Eliot know. And even E. J. Bailey, 
who attributes to Longfellow faith in “the three important funda- 
mental doctrines, the goodness of God, the divinity of Christ, and 
the immortality of the soul,” admits that “The theological concept 
of the Trinity seems not to have greatly interested Longfellow.” The 
presence of the Trinity at the close of Christus may have been de- 
termined by the needs of the story, but there is an interesting 
suggestion of Trinitarianism in some 1881 fragments of “Elegiac 
Verse”: 


How can the Three be One? you ask me; I answer by asking 
Hail and snow and rain, are they not three, and yet one? 


Richard Henry Dana has recorded that Longfellow told him “he 
believed in the divine inspiration of Christ and his resurrection, and 
held him as his master and example.” 

I wish very much that Longfellow had explained why he was 
“quite bewildered” when, in 1848, he heard the Hartford theologian, 
Horace Bushnell, preach on the Atonement. One would suppose 
that he must have heard an exposition of the so-called “Moral In- 
fluence” theory of the Atonement which, though anticipated by 
Abelard, received its modern formulation, and secured its modern 
vogue, through Bushnell. One would also expect such an explana- 
tion to appeal to Longfellow. Could he, at this date, possibly still 
have adhered to the Anselmic, or substitutionary, theory? It seems 
impossible. Apparently he liked Bushnell much better when he 
heard him, in a less theological aspect, on “Play and Work,” about 
a fortnight later. “Fresh, original, poetic,” he calls this discourse. 
Perhaps, again, it is merely his general dislike of what seems to him 
fruitless theological speculation which is reflected in these reactions. 

Because of the attractive light it sheds upon them both, I think 
it a privilege to print here the letter which Longfellow wrote to his 
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daughter Edith on April 4, 1879, after she told him that she had 
decided to leave the Unitarians for the Episcopal Church. 


My Darling Edith, 

Do not trouble yourself with the thought that you have given me 
pain. You have only gone from one chapel to another in the same Church. 
The many-mansioned house of Christianity is ample enough for all 
creeds, 

The danger is that sects are apt to be exclusive, instead of being in- 
clusive. This is a great pity, and a great mistake. 

Life is the thing, and not the creed. As Dryden says: 


Then those who followed Reason’s dictates right, 
Lived up, and lifted high her natural light, 
With Socrates may see their Maker’s face, 

While thousand rubric martyrs want a place. 


It is very natural that you should wish to be in perfect accord with 
your husband in all things, and you must not for a moment think that it 
will produce discord between us. Oh, no, my darling child, that shall 
and cannot be. : 


Only, one wonders, how could Edith have expected anything else, 
her father being the man he was? He disliked intolerance in every 
area, and he disliked it most of all when it characterized those who 
professed to love one another: 


Love is the Holy Ghost within; 

Hate the unpardonable sin! 

Who preaches otherwise than this, 
Betrays his Master with a kiss! 


The thing he admired most in his study of old Spain was the de- 
gree of tolerance which existed between Moor and Christian rather 
than the “barbaric retaliation” which one might have expected at 
that period. The Theologian of the Wayside Inn thanks God that 
religious wars now consist of words, not deeds, and loves to quote 
Thomas Fuller's saying that the Holy Ghost came as a dove, not a 
vulture. In The New England Tragedies not only is John Endicott 
made to denounce sectarianism: 


Alas! the coat that was without a seam 
Is rent asunder by contending sects; 
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Each bears away a portion of the garment, 
Blindly believing that he has the whole! 


but Longfellow himself has stated specifically that his purpose in 
writing the tragedies was to teach 


The tolerance of opinion and of speech. 


At the end of the Christus, St. John looks beyond any existing or- 
ganization to the true Church of God: 


Poor, sad Humanity 

Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet, 
By the weary road it came, 

Unto the simple thought 

By the great Master taught 

And that remaineth still: 

Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will! 


II 


Unitarians and religious liberals generally have never had much 
difficulty in tolerating those whose positions were taken up to the 
left of their own, but it is not always so easy for them to tolerate 
those who stop to the right. What shall be said of Longfellow in 
this aspect? 

He does pretty well with the architect who could not square it 
with his conscience to design a Unitarian church: 


If the architect’s mind is full of the sublime idea of his profession, 
building temples for the Lord, it would be profanation to build for any 
but Christians, and such he deems Unitarians not to be. There is the 
meanness and the narrowness of the matter, that his soul does not em- 
brace all sects of Christians. 


But apparently it never occurred to Longfellow that the Theolo- 
gian of the Wayside Inn might himself with some reasonableness 
be called intolerant by both Calvinists and Catholics when he asks: 


Must it be Calvin, and not Christ? 
Must it be Athanasian creeds, 
Or holy water, books, and beads? 
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Must struggling souls remain content 
With councils and decrees of Trent? 


There can be no doubt that Longfellow did identify Calvinism 
with intolerance and regard it with sharp impatience. In 1848 he is 
sarcastic about the young missionary “who evidently thinks Calvin 
superior to Confucius.” In 1867 he dismisses a sermon against liberal 
Christianity with the curt comment, “He seems to prefer the il- 
liberal.” In 1872 he wonders (as many non-Calvinists have won- 
dered), how a Calvinist dares to beget a child, knowing that the 
chances of his having been foreordained to damnation are very 
good. Certainly the Calvinist parson in “The Birds of Killingworth” 
is very harshly portrayed. 

Catholicism was a much more complicated matter. Longfellow 
grew up in a strongly Protestant environment in which the Catholic 
Church was neither admired nor understood. He made his first im- 
portant contacts with her as a scholar and European traveler; in 
both aspects he soon discovered that it is not possible to repudiate 
her without repudiating Western civilization itself. 

It is interesting to note his reactions to Catholic services and 
ceremonies as he encountered them during his first two visits to 
Europe. He did not always admire. In the summer of 1827 he writes 
his father that the Spaniards “will believe anything a priest tells 
them to, without asking why or wherefore. But at the same time, as 
you may readily infer from this, they have as little pure religion as 
can be found upon the face of the earth.” 

Less than a year later, familiarity has wrought a considerable 
change. Spurious relics and gory ecclesiastical art still shock him. 
Nevertheless he has progressed in sympathetic understanding: 


At Rome there is a great deal of religious superstition. . . . But I 
have been so long in Roman Catholic countries that the abuses in this 


religion have little effect upon me. Its principles are as pure and holy as 
could be wished. 


Meanwhile, the majesty and aspiration of the Catholic service 
have begun to move him, and it will not be long before he finds 
himself responding to the devotional literature of Spain, even in its 
most Spanish and Catholic aspects, or to find the devotion paid to 
the Blessed Virgin one of the “most attractive features” of the 
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Catholic faith, and the Ave Maria “peculiarly beautiful and im- 
pressive.” A few days after Mary’s death, at the end of 1835, Long- 
fellow and Clara Crowninshield strolled into the church at Diissel- 
dorf just as the Host was being elevated. 


The kneeling crowd, crossing themselves and prostrate in contrition— 
with the soft, subduing hymn that was chanted to the sounds of an 
organ, both soothed and cheered me. There is much in the catholic wor- 
ship which I like. 


Martin Luther was to have a place of honor in the Christus, yet 
there is an 1838 lecture in which Longfellow is willing to grant that 
it was the Reformation which set the tide in the direction of the 
modern unbelief for which he had no sympathy: 


What began with Luther ended with Voltaire. Then came Wolfgang 
Goethe as a new Evangelist. And men are not wanting who consider 
this man as the Redeemer of his time; they seem disposed to make the 
sorrows of Werther and the Acts of Wilhelm Meister, their gospel, and 
to throw Christianity aside, like worn-out machinery, which has done its 
work, and must now give place to something better! Oh, men of glorious 
intellect! What has Christ done to thee, that thou shouldst deny him! 


None of this was bad preparation for the Catholic piety of Evan- 
geline or the sympathetic picture of the Catholic missionaries at 
the close of Hiawatha. Mrs. Longfellow even feared that The Golden 
Legend might be “almost too Catholic, and rather dangerous to 
publish in these excited times!” And indeed it is difficult to see how 
any poem could be more Catholic than the scene in this work 
called “A Covered Bridge at Lucerne,” where the Pope is de- 
scribed as “the chief builder and architect of the invisible bridge 
that leads from earth to heaven.” 

This, to be sure, is not the whole story; if it were, Longfellow 
must have ended his life in the Catholic Church. Catholic readers 
do not generally enjoy “Torquemada’” or “The Cobbler of Hagenau” 
(whose hero, however, is less anti-Catholic than anti-religious ), and 
the account of Arthur Kavanagh’s “emancipation” from his inherited 
Catholic faith generally pleases them as little as the universal church 
he wishes to establish, in which all distinctively Christian doctrines 
and ordinances are scrapped, and where “active charity” (which 
‘has never been absent from Catholicism) takes the place of creeds. 
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Kavanagh takes his texts from the Gospels, denounces vice less than 
he praises virtue, practices open communion, and defies sectarian- 
ism. In much of this he is in harmony with Channing's teaching, for 
the great Unitarian maintained “that he did not belong to any one 
sect but rather to the community of those free minds who loved the 
truth.” So, too, once more, the Theologian of the Wayside Inn: 


With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 


In spite of all this, Father Hickey calls Longfellow “the first 
American Protestant to make serious efforts to enter fully into the 
spirit of the life and practice of Catholicism.” This Jesuit scholar 
sums the matter up quite fairly: Longfellow never ceased to distrust 
clericalism; for him, the turrets of the Church gleamed with crystal- 
line light, but the dungeons below them were deep and terrible. He 
failed to grasp the Catholic point of view when interpreting the 
symbolism of The Divine Comedy, and he accepted only the beauty 
of the seven sacraments, not their intrinsic value. Nevertheless, his 
knowledge of Catholic lore was “of vast range and variety.” He 
“divested his mind of many anti-Catholic prejudices inherited from — 
his Puritan ancestors” and “accepted most of the truths of the Chris- 
tian religion... .” 


Il 


Jews must have been even more unfamiliar than Catholics in 
Longfellow’s early milieu; prejudice, however, did not fail to exist. 
Hiawatha has one unhappy reference, indirectly reported, to “the 
Jews, the tribe accursed.” There is nothing elsewhere in Longfellow 
to match this utterance, though Clara Crowninshield records, on 
October 14, 1835, that Longfellow “had been buying some books 
of a Jew and had got some great bargains.” And the following June 
the poet speaks disrespectfully of a picture he had seen in Mayence 
—“a collection of disgusting, fat Jewish faces, indicating an over- 
fed and corpulent imagination in the artist.” 
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Clara herself picked up a Jewish admirer in Europe, and on Sep- 
tember 8, 1835, she tells her journal that Mary has been abusing 
him “because he is a Jew and looks so insignificant,” but that she 
and “Henry” defended him. “Henry thought it was rather ungrate- 
ful to talk so about a person from whom we have received so many 
favors. . . .” Nevertheless, he “approved” of a scheme which the 
women concocted for giving Lavy the glove by making him believe 
that Clara was engaged to somebody else, and this was as elaborate 
a business, she says, as “the maneuvers in a French play.” In the 
course of the festivities, Longfellow was so amused that he “coughed 
into his cup and had to run into the next room to recover him- 
self.” 

In the Tales of a Wayside Inn, on the other hand, the Spanish 
Jew (whose original was Israel Edrehi) is learned, romantic, exotic, 
and luxurious. But Longfellow’s most considered poetic utterance 
on Jewish matters is his strong and wholly sympathetic poem about 
“The Jewish Cemetery at Newport”: 


How came they here? What burst of Christian hate, 
What persecution, merciless and blind, 

Drove o’er the sea—that desert desolate— 
Those Ishmaels and Hagars of mankind? 


Judaism and Catholicism are alike in that both have a respectable 
intellectual background. The same cannot be said of all the mar- 
ginal religious movements of Longfellow’s time—“wildcat religions,” 
Mark Twain was to call them—but he is never scornful in his refer- 
ences to them, for it was his settled conviction that “Superstitions 
often hold great truths in solution,” and his mind, as he himself 
remarked, was “hospitably open to empiricism and its ‘kindred 
delusions.’ . . .” 

He had a rich dream life, and he records a good many of his 
dreams, first and last, in his letters and journals. Under the date of 
July 1873, Samuel Longfellow prints three successive entries de- 
voted to this subject, and in 1870 there is a long letter to Fields 
which ends “Yours always, dreaming or waking.” 

Some of these dreams were horrible, some wild or even shocking. 
Once he was terrified in a madhouse for dogs! Once his obscenity 
drove Whittier to profanity! 
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Last night I had an absurd dream. I was talking, so it seemed, with 
Whittier and used an indecent word; and he answered, “O you be 
damned!” A strong expression for a Quaker, but in my dream it seemed 
perfectly natural. 


Longfellow sometimes experienced presentiments concerning let- 
ters, and other trifling matters, but these were not always fulfilled. 
Here is the only entry he made in his journal during August 1873: 


What is this strong impression, this dream that is haunting me today, 
and all day long? Is it a foreshadowing of what is to be? or only an 
illusion? 


Again he writes: 


A sudden presentiment or foreshadowing of the future came into my 
mind this morning as I woke. I note it here to see whether it will prove 
true. 


Sam’s letters of 1842 show Longfellow participating in experi- 
ments in “animal magnetism’—we should prohably call it extra- 
sensory perception—conducted in Boston by one Bonneville, appar- 
ently a Frenchman. (Hiawatha, of course, experiences second sight 
at the time of Minnehaha’s death.) In 1850 Longfellow had his 
horoscope cast by an English astrologer whom he had consulted in 
response to an advertisement. In 1835 he speculated at some length 
on the subject of pre-existence: 


I think we have at times a presentiment—not to say a consciousness— 
of a former state of existence. These glimpses of the past—these vague 
and shadowy images of a previous state of being, of which memory 
takes no certain cognizance—arise unbidden before the mind’s eye— 
and pass like apparitions through the chamber of the soul. 


This may have been a literary matter mainly, for he quotes four 
lines of Wordsworth’s immortality ode before he goes on: 


And yet these thoughts that gleam upon us from the shadowy past are 
fleeting and perishable and indefinite. As we gaze upon them—the old 
familiar faces long departed, they vanish away from us and are no more; 
as when we descend into the tomb and gaze upon the friends who died 
in childhood—for a moment they look up at us from the marble halls of 
death—wearing the semblance that they wore in life—for a moment and 
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no longer, for even as we gaze they crumble into dust—they vanish away 
from us and are no more. 


Many years later, in 1879, there are some interesting references 
to numerology in a letter to Greene: 


Have you any faith in the mystery and meaning of numbers, as Dante 
had, and Cowley, and other poets? Last night, as I lay awake, thinking 
of many things, the number eighteen came into my mind, and I was 
amazed to find what a part it has played in my life. 

I was eighteen years old when I took my college degree; eighteen years 
afterward, I was married for the second time; I lived with my wife 
eighteen years, and it is eighteen years since she died. These four 
eighteens added together make seventy-two—my age this year. And then, 
by way of parenthesis or epicycle, I was eighteen years professor in the 
College here, and have published eighteen separate volumes of poems. 

This is curious; the necromancers would make a good deal out of it: 
I cannot make anything at all. 


But it seems that Greene made too much out of it, for two days 
later Longfellow is writing again: 


I cannot follow you into the realm of judicial astrology or whatever 
name these curious combinations of numbers may go by. I can easily 
conceive of a superstitious mind being overset by them. It is surely an 
occasion of saying with Hamlet, There are more things in Heaven and 
earth Horatio Than are dreamed of in thy philosophy. Numbers play a 
large part in history and it would be an amusing study to carry them 
through their combinations. 


The most important of the marginal religious movements in Long- 
fellow’s time was spiritualism, and no mind so sensitive as his could 
have failed to take cognizance of it. Many of his poetic narratives 
involve the supernatural: it is clear that such material appeals to 
him profoundly upon his imaginative side. 

In an early review of Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings, he assigns 
the poem “The Buccaneer” to the school of “The Ancient Mariner,” 
then remarks, surprisingly, “It is a story of that fearful and un- 
earthly kind, which is not to our taste.” But he makes his meaning 
clearer when, in his comments on “Paul Felton,” he goes on to call 
for a more psychological type of ghost story, which shall abandon 
the hackneyed physical horrors of the traditional type and instead 
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concern itself “mostly with the mind: the mysterious workings of a 
morbid soul. . . .” In June 1866, however, he is writing to Norton 
of his enthusiasm for “The Haunted House at Watertown,” in the 
current Harper's, and in 1873 he asks Greene, “Have you heard any 
account of the ‘Haunted School-House at Newburyport’? It is alto- 
gether the most pathetic ghost story I ever heard;—as pathetic as 
Hamlet, if not more so... .” And then, I think, comes the clue to 
his interest: “I hope it is all true, as a revindication of the Spiritual 
elements, now so submerged by the Materialistic elements of our 
day.” 

“Who shall say,” asks the noble Vittoria Colonna in Michael 
Angelo, 


Who shall say 
That from the world of spirits comes no greeting, 
No message of remembrance? 


The poem “Haunted Houses” shows the same kind of psychic 
sensitiveness that the world has since encountered so strikingly in 
Hardy: i 


All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 

The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors. 


We meet them at the doorway, on the stair, 
Along the passages they come and go, 
Impalpable impressions on the air, 
A sense of something moving to and fro. 


There are more guests at table, than the hosts 
Invited; the illuminated hall 

Is thronged with quiet, inoffensive ghosts, 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 


The man does not go quite so far as the poet. Perhaps that hard, 
solid New England common sense got in the way. But he is curious, 
and he investigates, and he brings an open mind to his investiga- 
tions. In 1857 he records a session with a medium; she was “very 
superior to her audience,” yet he was “not much edified.” In 1865 
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one of the famous Fox sisters visited him and did some “rappings.” 
There was much talk of spiritualism with Tennyson, when he visited 
him in ’68. Once, too, he investigated some “spirit drawings,” but 
“It all came to naught.” 

In that fascinating book, The Autobiography of a Journalist, 
W. J. Stillman declares that shortly after Fanny’s death Longfellow 
became a spiritualist, “and, until he in his glad turn passed the 
gates of death, he lived in what he knew to be the light of her 
presence.” I have found nothing to support this anywhere, and I do 
not believe it. For one thing, it is contradicted by Longfellow’s own 
refusal to accept honorary membership in a spiritualistic association 
in 1875, “never having seen any manifestations that convinced me 
of the presence of spirits.” 

Yet Longfellow’s own statement may possibly, in its turn, deserve 
to be described as overdefinite. I am not thinking here of the “Foot- 
steps of Angels,” which is less “psychic” than mystical or religious. 
It has been recorded, however, that once, during his second Euro- 
pean journey, Longfellow “saw his father’s face looking towards him 
sorrowfully and beseechingly.” Another interesting (though cer- 
tainly imperfectly authenticated) story of later date comes to us 
from Russell H. Conwell, of “Acres of Diamonds” fame, the founder 
of Temple University. 

In a lecture at Boston, Conwell once told how, at the suggestion 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, he went to Longfellow to ask him to 
write a poem for Bayard Taylor’s memorial service. Longfellow did 
not promise, but a few days later he sent for Conwell and showed 
him the first few among the now familiar lines. But when Conwell 
expressed his pleasure and approval, Longfellow “walked to the 
window and stood looking out silently for a long time.” Then he 
turned back to Conwell and said he did not think he could finish 
the poem. He had had “a singular experience” in connection with it, 
and he wanted to know whether Conwell believed in “apparitions.” 
“Well, when I was writing, and reached the last line, the face of 
Mary came to me as plainly as I see yours. I do not think I can go 
on with the poem.” 

He did go on with it, as we know, and completed it, but when 
Holmes came to read it at the service, he too stopped at the point 
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where Longfellow had stopped and turned as if to take his seat. 
“I do not understand it,” he said. “There is a break here. This is a 
different poem.” 


ay, 


Keen interest in psychic phenomena usually goes along with a 
keen interest in the survival of human personality after death. Long- 
fellow comes as close to dogmatic assertion here as he does any- 
where in the religious realm. 

A steadfast faith in the immortality of the soul is the unwavering 
testimony of his poetry from the beginning to the end. In the early 
poems it may take the form of a more or less conventional pietism: 


Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


The mother in “The Reaper and the Flowers” knows that she will 
find her dear children 
all again 
In the fields of light above. 
“God’s-Acre” promises the fulfilment in heaven of that which has 
failed here. And “Resignation,” the direct fruit of Longfellow’s own 


bitter experience when little Fanny died, promises all sorrowing 
parents that 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


In his maturer work, whether lyric or dramatic, there is no loss 
of confidence. The mother in Judas Maccabeus, listening to her son 
in torture, knows that she will hear his voice again, though not in 
this world. The noble hero of Michael Angelo admits that “the in- 
cessant thought of Death” follows old men like their shadows, but 
Vittoria has confidence that 


Death is the chilliness that precedes the dawn; 
We shudder for a moment; then awake 
In the broad sunshine of the other life. 
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Only the sickish Prince Henry, of The Golden Legend, like the 
Swinburne of “The Garden of Proserpine,” finds the thought of 
immortality a burden too great to be borne: 


Rest! rest! O give me rest and peace! 

The thought of life that ne’er shall cease 
Has something in it like despair, 

A weight I am too weak to bear! 


In the Bayard Taylor poem, already referred to, the continued 
existence of the dead man elsewhere is simply assumed: 


In what vast, aerial space, 


Shines the light upon thy face? 


In what gardens of delight 
Rest thy weary feet, to-night? 


“Auf Wiedersehen,” written in 1881, after Fields and Palfrey had 
died within a week of each other, records Longfellow’s faith 


That death is a beginning, not an end. 


But perhaps it was in “Three Friends of Mine” that he achieved 
the most beautifully serene utterance of all: 


Thou hast but taken thy lamp and gone to bed; 
I stay a little longer, as one stays 
To cover up the embers that still burn. 


The poet is most himself when he poetizes; whether Longfellow 
reinforces these poetic utterances in other aspects is not, therefore, 
particularly important. Yet he does reinforce them. In his Inaugural 
Address at Bowdoin College, he went so far as to find “this con- 
stant grasping after the invisible things of another world,” which 
he proceeds to identify with the longing for personal immortality, a 
prime characteristic of “the spirit of modern literature.” There is, 
too, a significant journal entry of July 12, 1835, in which he shows 
his current psychological interests by speculating on what marks 
and stains of moral transgression here the soul must bear in the life 
to come. Both William Winter and R. Swain Gifford have testified 
that Longfellow spoke unquestioningly of his faith in immortality 
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when they talked to him in later life; only Howells seems to have 
caught him in a weak moment: 


Once he said something very vague and uncertain concerning the doc- 
trine of a future life when I affirmed my hope of it, to the effect that he 
wished he could be sure, with the sigh that so often clothed the expres- 
sion of a misgiving with him. 

In the last analysis, Longfellow’s religion was not an intellectual 
matter; neither did it depend primarily upon assent to any particu- 
lar doctrine. He never pretended to explain the mystery of life; 
like his own Theologian, he was 

/ still perplexed 
With thoughts of this world and the next. 


But for that very reason, faith was indispensable. He sorrowed 
profoundly over the great blows which life dealt to him, but he 
was able to meet them with courage, and without either bitterness 
or desperation, because he believed that God is wiser than men, and 
that even sorrow may serve good purposes. “Such ploughshares do 
not go over us for naught; they turn up the deepest parts of our 
natures, and make us more akin to all who have suffered.” 


So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 


The purpose of our being we may not know, “but I do know— 
for in such things faith is knowledge—that my being has a purpose 
in the omniscience of my Creator, and that all my actions tend to 
the completion, to the full accomplishment of that purpose.” Nor is 
this fatalism. For “I feel that I am free, though an infinite and in- 
visible power overrules me. Man proposes and God disposes. This 
is one of the many mysteries in our being which human reason can- 
not find out by searching.” In this “somehow good” of life, even the 
Lucifer of The Golden Legend must be permitted a share: 


And since God suffers him to be, 
He, too, is God’s minister, 
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And labors for some good 
By us not understood! 


Essentially, Longfellow’s was a devotional spirit, and it fed on 
what it looked upon, whether it was Mrs. Jameson’s book on Sacred 
and Legendary Art, or Tegnér’s poem on “The Children of the 
Lord’s Supper,” which moved him even more deeply by its subject- 
matter than by its art, and which he translated, or the sense of 
“peace . . . which passeth all understanding” that came over him 
when he walked by St. John’s Memorial Chapel, on the way from 
his house to Harvard Square. The prayer which is principally peti- 
tion he disliked, for he believed that God knew how to run the 
universe without advice from men, but the prayer which means 
attuning man’s life to the harmony of God—that was another matter. 

At one time he translated a few lines of Dante every day before 
breakfast—“the morning prayer, the key-note of the day’—and the 
first of the fine sonnets on the Comedy describes what the experi- 
ence meant to him: 


So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


The “Hymn for My Brother’s Ordination” shows, too, Longfel- 
low’s deep sense of reverence for the clergyman’s calling, though he 
knew it was not for him. 

All in all, Longfellow felt the nearness of God, both in nature 
and in human life, and it was because God informed it and mani- 
fested Himself through it that he felt the sacredness of human life. 
“How marvellous it is to me,—the great and good providence of 
God, that holds in its hand all this varied world.” At the same time, 
he felt the deep truth of the saying that “this world is only the 
negative of the world to come... .” And he never ceased to look for 
the deep spiritual sensitiveness which he believed lay deep at the 
heart of all men, even though they themselves might not be aware 
of it. 

"Art itself he valued most highly when, as in Albrecht Diirer, it 
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was infused with the spirit of religious devotion. To quote Vittoria 
Colonna again: 


Art is the gift of God, and must be used 
Unto His glory. This in art is highest 
Which aims at this. 


It was ever Longfellow’s own high aim. 


CHAPTER XX 


The Surest Pledge 


I 


During all the later years of his life Longfellow was one of the 
most famous men in the world. We live in an age when reputations 
are quickly established and records easily broken, and when today’s 
celebrity is more than likely to go unrecognized tomorrow. But this 
is not the kind of fame that we have to deal with in Longfellow. 

For our purpose here it is not particularly important that five 
thousand copies of The Courtship of Miles Standish should have 
been sold on publication day in Boston alone, nor that Harper's 
Magazine should have paid him $1,000 for “Kéramos,” while Robert 
Bonner’s New York Ledger was glad to spend $4,000 for “The Hang- 
ing of the Crane,” nor yet (though this is more significant), that 
the Harpers should have been willing to hold up the publication of 
an issue of their magazine in 1875 in order that they might have the 
privilege of printing the “Morituri Salutamus” just after he had read 
it at Bowdoin College. For we ourselves can equal or surpass all 
these things many times over. What I am thinking of here is a 
different kind of homage—the kind it is not possible to sneer at un- 
less we wish to sneer at the human heart itself. 

“Surely,” wrote George Washington Greene, “no poet was ever 
so fully recognized in his life time as you.” And it was true. High 
or low, European or American, it was all the same. Naturally the 
tributes of the humble were particularly touching. There was the 
little girl who, being asked in Sunday School to name the book that 
all good people loved to read, at once named Longfellow’s Poems. 
There was the poor woman who pinned a copy of “Maidenhood” 
upon her wall and read it and absorbed it until it had become to 
her an ideal of beauty by which her very life was governed. There 
were Queen Victoria’s servants. at Windsor Castle who, upon the 
poet's visit there, concealed themselves in the corridors that they 
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might catch a glimpse of him as he passed by, though the great men 
and women of the earth passed through those corridors daily with- 
out winning so much as a glance in passing. There is even the 
amusing yarn which Edward Everett Hale picked up from a social 
worker, about the prisoner whose trousers were in such a dis- 
reputable state that he had to go to bed to receive visitors. But 
when he was asked what he wanted as a gift, he did not ask for a 
pair of pants as everybody thought he would. What he wanted was 
Longfellow’s Poems. 

Here is one end of the social ladder. At the other end stand such 
persons as the Honorable Mrs. Norton and King Leopold I, of Bel- 
gium, both of whom loved Evangeline so much that each, inde- 
pendently, had the name “Atchafalaya” cut upon a seal. When Noah 
Brooks recited “The Building of the Ship” to Lincoln, the Presi- 
dent's “eyes filled with tears and his cheeks were wet. He did not 
speak for some minutes, but finally said, with simplicity, ‘It is a 
wonderful gift to be able to stir men like that.’ ” 

How many distinguished men and women have joined George 
Saintsbury and Andrew Lang to testify that Longfellow was the 
poet who first taught them what poetry meant and that, even 
though they might have read greater poets afterwards, they could 
never cease to love him! Mary Cowden Clarke, acknowledging a 
testimonial, declares that “if anything could have enhanced the 
great glory of receiving such a Testimonial gift from America, it 
would have been the crowning circumstance of seeing her illus- 
trious poet’s name among the subscribers. . . .” “If you knew all that 
you have been to me in my life!” cries Madame Blaze de Bury. 
“Like most Englishwomen of my generation,” writes the author of 
John Halifax, Gentleman, “I have been fond of you half my life.” 
And the distinguished Egyptologist, Amelia B. Edwards, inviting 
him to visit her to meet Doré and others, during his last visit to 
England, says, “It would be a source, indeed, of grievous regret and 
disappointment to me if you were in London and I had not the 
honor of receiving you.” And she adds: 


I may say, indeed, that I have known you intimately during nearly 
half my life. All that you have written is dear and familiar to me. For the 
last seventeen years your “Hyperion” has been my constant friend and 
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companion. It has accompanied me in all my wanderings—I know every 
word in it by heart—and my first novel . . . was saturated through and 
through with Hyperionisms. 


“Longfellow was the poet of my childhood,” says Clara Doria. 
“I loved his verses beyond those of all others. For me they were to 
poetry what the Bible was to religion.” “Not a song of his,” exclaims 
Katharine Tynan, “but fled like a homing bird to the heart's nest.” 

These are the tributes of women. But the men are no less ap- 
preciative. “The head of our Parnassus,” Sumner calls his friend, in 
a letter to Lord Morpeth, inviting him to dine at the Craigie House 
on his first evening in Boston. At the end of a routine note, John 
Hay adds: “We [his wife and himself] both pray that you may live 
in health and happiness for many years to enjoy the honor and 
affection in which you are held all over the world.” “Give my love,” 
writes Bjgrson, “to the white Mr. Longfellow.” When Edith and 
Annie Allegra call on Dr. Storer in New York, he speaks of their 
father with tears in his eyes. “Tell him,” he says, “I love him—more 
than any man in the world!” “Having seen Mr. Longfellow,” writes 
James Parton to Fields, “I no longer wonder at everybody's loving 
him so.” “I have heard with deep solicitude,” writes Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, from Georgia, in 1875, “that you are sick; perhaps seriously 
sick! No doubt this terrible winter . . . must have tried your consti- 
tution severely. But I hope for the very best. I hope that our poet— 
the poet of the whole Country now,—may speedily recover.” “God 
bless you,” writes James T. Fields. “I think of many things I do not 
speak or write, but nobody loves you more than I do.” Greene, in- 
viting Longfellow to his daughter's wedding, says, “Half the sun- 
shine will be taken away if you are not here.” “I would not add to 
the overwhelming burden of congratulation and grateful apprecia- 
tion which thy birthday must bring,” writes Whittier, two days 
before Longfellow was seventy-five: “but I cannot let the occasion 
pass without expressing my gratitude for the happy hours I have 
spent over thy writings, and the pride which I share with all Ameri- 
cans in view of thy success as an author and thy character as a man. 
It is permitted to but few in this world to reach a position so honor- 
able as that which thee occupy or to enjoy so widely the love of 
their fellow men.” Howells tried to sum it all up in retrospect: “All 
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men I have known, besides, have had some foible . . . , or some 
meanness, or pettiness, or bitterness; but Longfellow had none, nor 
the suggestion of any.” 

Most of these men, it may be objected, were his friends. Or they 
belonged to the Boston and Cambridge Mutual Admiration Society. 
But that was not true of Theodore Roosevelt or of Bret Harte. It 
certainly was not true of Kipling, who, in discussing with Norton 
how well most poets might be “trimmed,” insisted that Longfellow 
was “one poet of whom I don’t want to spare a line.” Bret Harte 
was no respecter of persons; neither was his bump of reverence 
overdeveloped; but to Bret Harte, Longfellow was “the man I most 
revered.” On November 9, 1875, he wrote him from New York: 


I have often wondered if you cared to know how your work affected 
a writer like myself, whose methods, habits, experiences and education 
have been so widely different from your own. If you do care, won’t you 
let me say very frankly—without attitude of criticism, analysis, or even 
explanation—that you reach and touch me always with the simple direct- 
ness of a summer landscape, an evening sky, or a skylark’s song. You 
rest me as Nature rests me always—on a higher plane than my ordinary 
level, but always without the feverish processes of exaltation or prelim- 
inary delirium, something better than repose, a rest that has the slight 
beating of the spirit’s wings below it. I don’t know that I make myself 
clear, but when I add that I always feel in your poetry a quality that my 
critical faculty and even my sympathy with your Art cannot analyze,— 
that you make me sometimes suspect I have a moral nature, and occa- 
sionally that I am a poet, perhaps I am more intelligible and . . . human. 

You remember that the schoolmaster in the “Birds of Killingworth” 
said of the fair Almira that she was “as pure as water and as good as 
bread.” Perhaps that is what I am trying to say of your poetry. And 
after having told you how that poetry affects me, I add that bread and 
water, however pure and good, has not been my regular mental dish, 
and that it has been my literary habit—like that Prince in the Arabian 
Nights—to put “pepper in the cream tarts” of my own composition, you 
will appreciate the praise of this paradox. 

I had no idea of saying all this when I began to thank. you for your 
simple courtesies. But I do not know why I should be ashamed to say to 
a man who has given me so much pleasure how I love and respect him. 
You have done me much good, dear Mr. Longfellow. God grant you 
may live long enough to get an equal acknowledgment from all you have 
benefitted. 
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Many of the testimonials already cited have established the high 
regard in which Longfellow was held abroad. Norton writes Mrs. 
Ticknor from England in 1850, “Everybody here says there is no 
poet in England to be compared with Mr. Longfellow.” Five years 
later, Lowell writes home to Norton himself, “Give my love to Long- 
fellow, and tell him that to know him is to be somebody over here. 
As the author of various esteemed works I am nothing in particular; 
but as his neighbor—it is as good as knowing a lord.” 

That these were no empty compliments is proved by the fact that 
no fewer than seventy British publishers issued Longfellow’s works 
during the nineteenth century; the total number of copies sold is un- 
known, but Routledge and Warne alone sold over one million books. 
“There is no English poet now living,” declared The Illustrated 
London News, July 17, 1869, “who has so many readers in England 
as Longfellow.” 

Nor was his vogue confined to England. When George Bancroft 
met the Princess Royal of Prussia in 1867, she immediately began to 
speak of Longfellow and expressed her great desire to own his 
autograph, which Bancroft promptly wrote to apply for. “Your 
name,” he said, “is as well known in Germany as at home-—it is not 
flattery but the simple result of my observation, that you are more 
read in Germany than any poet of Great Britain of our day.” The 
1868 visit to Europe was a triumphal tour, so much so that between 
being entertained and sitting for artists, Longfellow must have had 
little time or strength for sightseeing. In Rome he was invited to 
go up in a balloon, which invitation he declined. A half-Negro, 
half-Indian sculptress there, Edmonda Lewis, made a “more than 
fair” bust of him without sittings by watching him as he went in 
and out, and observing him as closely as possible in the street. 

Baudelaire used “A Psalm of Life” (of all poems!) as an inspira- 
tion for “La Guignon.” On March 11, 1873, the Russian Academy 
elected Bryant and Longfellow honorary members, Tennyson being 
the only other contemporary English-speaking poet who had been 
thus honored. When the Real Academia Espafiola proposed to honor 
Longfellow, there was keen rivalry among Spanish writers as to 
who should second the nomination. 

Inthe last analysis, however, a man’s enemies are not better 
qualified to judge him than his friends; neither is the opinion of 
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foreigners worth more than that of neighbors. Visiting in Cambridge 
as early as 1839, Longfellow’s sister Mary writes to her mother, 
“Henry’s friends all come to see me, and they are a host—he seems 
to be a great favorite here with all, and they speak of him not only 
kindly but with the greatest affection and apparent sincerity.” This 
feeling strengthened with the years and reached its highest point of 
intensity toward the end of his life. “Longfellow was here the other 
day,” wrote Norton to Edward Lee-Child in 1878, “more truly de- 
lightful than ever in the sweet mellowing of his old age. The world 
will be greatly poorer in the best things—things ‘that are lovely’— 
when he is taken from it.” And Lawrence Hutton tells the impres- 
sive story of how when the poet stepped into a horse-car, every man 
in the vehicle rose as a matter of course to offer him a seat, and 
“every head was uncovered!” He accepted a little boy’s seat and 
held the youngster between his knees, talking to him, until he left 
the car. 
He himself had written, in a tribute to a brother-poet, that 


The surest pledge of a deathless name 
Is the silent homage of thoughts unspoken. 


If he had ever doubted it, he knew now that it was true. 


II 


When, at last, he was taken, the world—and the town, and the 
city also—felt their poverty and acknowledged it warmly. Only a 
few days before the end, Whittier rode out to Cambridge to see 
him, in the company of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and another friend. 
In her autobiography, Miss Phelps recorded what happened: 


. . . Mr. Whittier was at his brightest on that drive to Cambridge; 
full of good stories, and good appreciation of them; more than usually 
cheerful, and inclined to talk happily. We drove up to Longfellow’s 
door; there seemed an unusual silence about the calm and gentle place. 
Mr. Whittier went on alone and rang the bell. It was our purpose to 
remain in the carriage, I think, leaving the two poets to themselves un- 
disturbed by our smaller personalities. We were, therefore, astonished to 
see Mr. Whittier returning in a moment. He ran down the steps and 
sprang in with excitement, hitting his tall hat, I remember, on the car- 
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riage door, and entirely unconscious that he had done so. He was more 
agitated than I have ever seen him. 

“Longfellow is sick!” he cried, “very sick! They are very anxious.” He 
leaned back on the carriage cushions, much perturbed. “It is a long 
time since I have seen him!” he said drearily. His agitation remained. 
The drive back to Boston was a gloomy one. His vivacity was quite 
extinguished. He scarcely spoke to either of us all the way; but stared 
solemnly out of the window with eyes that seemed to see nothing nearer 
than the world to which his great friend was called. Every one who 
knew him can understand what his wonderful eyes must have been to 
look upon at such a time. We rode home, and he went at once to his 
room; where his hostess always decreed that he should be sheltered from 
all possible intrusion. Longfellow died, if I am correct about it, two days 
after. To this day, I seem to see him passing on, through the seer’s look 
in Whittier’s eyes. 


After it was all over, Samuel Longfellow sent the following un- 
dated letter to a friend who had assisted him by supplying his pul- 
pit for him: 


I thank you for your kind note of sympathy. And I am sure you will 
understand me when I say that with us all I think the feeling of Life 
has quite overpowered that of Death: and thankfulness to take the place 
of grief. I mean thankfulness for the beautiful life that has been ours 
(and the world’s) so long—and that it ended without decay. The daugh- 
ters are brave and cheerful, and go on with all their accustomed life in 
the house which seems so full of his bright and kindly presence that I 
cannot think of him as gone from it. It seems too as if the blessings of 
those he has cheered and strengthened filled the air... . 

... you may like to know that on the casket at the funeral there lay 
two palm branches—and a spray of passion flowers were the only flowers. 
He had known both—the suffering and the victory. 
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APPENDIX A 


Longfellow’s Unwritten Works 


One of the most interesting documents among the Longfellow 
Papers is the Book of Suggestions in which the poet jotted down 
ideas for literary composition as they came to him. These entries 
show a much more teeming quality of imagination in Longfellow 
than he has generally been given credit for. If he had written all 
the works which he conceived, his literary output would have been 
enormous. I do not assert, of course, that he could have brought all 
of them to a successful conclusion, for that is a point upon which 
no evidence is available. But it certainly does not detract from his 
stature that he should have thought of them. E. H. Sothern once 
humorously suggested that he was the greatest King Lear who 
never appeared upon the stage. 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 


The most interesting thing about the Book of Suggestions is that 
so many of Longfellow’s ideas should have concerned not poetry 
but prose fiction and drama. Often he specifies that the plays are 
to be written in prose. Among the well-known historical characters 
he considered dramatizing are La Rochefoucauld (1846), Alfieri 
(1846), “Sebastian Bach” (1850), Machiavelli (1850), and Stella 
and Vanessa (1850). 

The La Rochefoucauld was to be designed to give “a picture of 
the Age of Louis XIV; introducing Madame de Sévigné, Made- 
moiselle de Scudéré, &c.” He appends a bibliography. 

The fascination which this period held for Longfellow will not 
be news to those who have read the paper on “Paris in the Seven- 
teenth Century” in Drift-Wood, or who have encountered the numer- 
ous references to Madame de Sévigné in his journals. This interest 
appears even more clearly in the projected trilogy of dramas (1847) 
about Louis XIV himself: “Mazarin,” which was to deal with his 
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youth and his passion for Marie de Mancini; “Deodatus: or the 
Reign of Louis XIV”; and “The Old Age of Louis XIV.” 

For the Alfieri drama, which was to be based on the playwright’s 
autobiography, Longfellow wrote out a statement of purpose and 
made something of an outline: “His passionate Youth: his laborious 
manhood. Illustrates finely the force of will and the power of a fixed 
purpose. Also the need man has of Liberty.” The Bach is described 
merely as “A Drama in which church music will be introduced,” 
while the Machiavelli professes a didactic purpose: “A Drama in 
Three acts and in prose; in which may be shown the folly and 
ugliness of opposing expediency to principle.” 

Sometimes Longfellow’s journal supplements the entries in the 
Book of Suggestions. On May 25, 1839, he conceived the idea of 
a farce, “Jabez Doolittle, or The First Locomotive,” in which “The 
Dragon of Yankeeland” was to come crashing into all scenes. Sub- 
stitute an airplane for a locomotive, and Misalliance is just around 
the corner! j 

Longfellow was also taken with the idea of making “Dramas in 
Prose” out of Hawthorne’s story, “The Birthmark” and Zschokke’s 
“The Sleep-Walker.” He further conceived of a Mexican drama, 
“Don Serafin, or The Marquis of the Seven Churches,” with scenes, 
he says, in the cockpit and the circus! These all date from 1846. 

Two suggestions he took from contemporary newspapers. “The 
Mormon Elder,” a tragedy, was suggested to him by a letter in the 
New York Tribune, February 9, 1885. Five years later, the report 
of an Old Bailey trial suggested another tragedy, “George Ham- 
mon. He pasted the Tribune account of this case into his notebook. 

Once, too, he reached back to the eighteenth-century tragedy of 
Eliza Wharton (or Elizabeth Whitman), which Hannah Walker 
Foster had used in her novel, The Coquette (1797). Longfellow’s 
entry (1850) reads “Eliza Wharton, a Tragedy in prose,” and in- 
dicates that the work was to be based on “her memoirs” and 
“Buckminsteér’s Life by Mrs. Lee.” It will be remembered that 
Eliza’s story is in the repertoire of the waxworks showman in 
Kavanagh. 

In 1850 he recorded (in pretty desperate spelling), a dramatic 

‘idea which he later carried out: 
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The Seven Macchabees, a Tragedy. 
The Mother of the Macchabees is the 
Jewish Niobe; and her death after that of her seven 
sons the deepest and noblest tragedy. 
II Macchabees, ch. VII. 


To these should be added, I think, what to me is the most interest- 
ing, as it was certainly the most ambitious, of all Longfellow’s 
dramatic ideas, as recorded in his journal, July 19, 1834: 


I have long had it in contemplation to write a wild drama, a tale of 
this world and of Fairyland. When could I better commence it, than 
on this bright, sunny morning in midsummer? 

This dramatic tale will bear the fairy title either of Friar Rush, or 
Robin Goodfellow;—I have not yet determined which;—probably the 
latter. It is all one; for, as the editor of the old English prose Romance 
of Friar Rush observes, “whether he is called Robin Goodfellow, Puck, 
or Rush, his actions and attributes everywhere identify him as the per- 
sonification of the principle of evil.” 

The subject of the drama will be some of the evil deeds done in the 
world by the supposed agency of the fairy personages. I think I shall 
divide the piece into three parts. 

Part 1. The Elixir of Life. Paracelsus searching for the elixir discovers 
alcohol. The effects, which ensue, are the subject of this portion of the 
tale. 

Part 2. Witchcraft. The fairy troop sail over the sea to New England. 
The Salem Tragedy: and all the scenes of persecution which arose from 
a belief in witchcraft. 

Part 8. The Slave. The idea of slavery supposed to have been a sug- 
gestion of the spirits of evil. Scenes of slavery portrayed. 

There is some anachronism here. No matter. I will arrange that in 
the detail of the piece. 


He adds a list of the works to be consulted in preparation. 

In the prose fiction field, Longfellow considers, in 1847, a romance 
about Tycho Brahe, “Mingling of Astronomy and alchemy,” and, 
in 1850, ponders a tale to be called “Fiammetta: or Flamelet.” This 
was to serve as a pendant to Fouqué’s Undine, being devoted not 
to water but to fire and “what it does in the world and in the heart 
of Man.” In 1847 he also listed a number of “Stories for Children,” 
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presumably likewise in prose. The last of these is “Little Merry- 
thought” (see above, pp. 266-67), which Longfellow has checked 
off, as was his custom whenever he made use of one of the ideas he 
had listed. 

Hawthorne’s letters to Longfellow, March 21 and October 12, 
1838, show that at this time they had some idea of collaborating on 
a book of fairy tales to be known as “The Boy’s Wonder Horn.” 

I do not know what form Longfellow had in mind for “A New 
England Faust,” which he lists in 1847. This was to deal with “The 
otd tradition of selling one’s soul to the devil. See Whittier’s ‘Super- 
naturalism in New England.’” 

A good deal of material is checked off under the ideas suggested 
for poetic treatment. Both “The Song of Hiawatha” and “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish” appear as bare titles in 1854 and 1856 
respectively. In 1846 he conceived the idea of “The Isles of Shoals. 
A collection of poems breathing of the sea.” He listed two specific 
titles: “The Fire of Driftwood” and “By the Seaside. Twilight.” Both 
are checked. In 1864 he pasted into his book the newspaper clip- 
ping in which the idea he afterwards used in “A Nameless Grave” 
was commended to “one of your poets.” The last entry he ever 
made refers to the item in Harper's Magazine for March 1882 which 
gave him his last poem, “The Bells of San Blas.” 

More interesting than any of these is the idea which finally be- 
came “The Student’s Second Tale” in Tales of a Wayside Inn. It 
originally appealed to him as calling for prose treatment. The entry 
reads “Baron Vincent de St. Castine. A short Romance. From the 
Manuscript of an Acadian Curé; fragmentary, as if parts had been 
lost; but breathing of the freshness of the pine forests of Maine.” 
In December 1871 he added a note: “Wrote the above as a poem.” 

But it is the poems he did not write which concern us more here. 
One of these (1848) concerned Longfellow’s unceasing ardor in the 
hexameter war: 


The Bucolics of Virgil, translated into English hexameters, is worth 
considering. The First Eclogue is very fascinating. This will be bringing 
the two metres face to face, and I think the English hexameter will be 
found to resemble the Latin quite as much as the Italian resembles the 
old Roman tongue. 
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This test was not to be made. 

In 1856 he considered “Don Quixote’s Library. Sketches of the 
Old Romances found therein.” Whether this was originally con- 
ceived as taking poetic form I cannot say, but by 1857 it had been 
so conceived, for the entry is then repeated with the addition, “A 
Poem in hexameters.” 

An 1846 entry contemplates another series of tales, which will 
seem considerably more important than the Don Quixote to those 
who wish Longfellow had paid more attention to contemporary 
American life and less to European legendry. The entry reads: 


Poetic Tales, told by Emigrants crossing the Rocky Mountains. A kind 
of American Canterbury Tales 
The Indian’s Tale 
The Trapper’s Tale 
' The Voyager's Tale 
The Bois Boulé’s Tale 


Two years later he added: “The Starved Camp. A poem of the 
Californian Emigrants. A tale told by a survivor.” 

All this is seventeen years before the first collection of Tales of a 
Wayside Inn. 

The information here cited suggests that careful consideration 
might well be given to Horace E. Scudder’s forgotten remark that 
“not poetry but literature” was Longfellow’s first vocation, and “that 
the differentiation by which he finally devoted himself exclusively 
to poetic art took place slowly.” Scudder adds that “It took him 
ten years .. . to make all this material really his own; he began 
the process by simple description, and prose was his natural 
vehicle.” 

Late in life, Longfellow would still have written Sumner’s biog- 
raphy as a labor of love, if his health had permitted it, and even 
in his weakened state he took upon himself a good deal of the labor 
involved in editing Sumner’s works. His anthologies might also be 
mentioned here: the gigantic Poets and Poetry of Europe and the 
even more overwhelming thirty-one volumes of the Poems of Places. 
“The best of it,” he writes Greene (February 23, 1876) of this latter 
enterprise, “is the pleasant occupation it gives me. It makes the 
hours and days spin fast, and sets them to music. I live among the 
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poets in their favorite haunts. (One might have worse company.)” 
Once he planned to make an anthology of lyrics of the sea, but was 
forestalled by another editor—“Unlucky coincidence he calls it” 
(Journal, September 15, 1846). Once, too, he toyed with an idea 
which has appealed to many anthologists of our own time: a col- 
lection of ghost stories. 


APPENDIX B 


Samuel Longfellow as Editor 


Samuel Longfellow has been much criticized for his suppressions 
and timidities in his official life of his brother. Some of this criticism 
is just, even though it comes from those who are no less selective 
in their use of Longfellow’s letters and journals than he was and 
often with far less justification. Samuel Longfellow was by no means 
the worst of the nineteenth-century family biographers. As a matter 
of fact, we ourselves do the same things he did when we are dealing 
with people who are sufficiently close to us to make us sensitive 
about how they appear, or if we do not the reasen is simply that 
some types of speech and conduct upon which nineteenth-century 
readers frowned are tolerated by the readers for whom our books 
are intended. 

The biographer had no really serious problems in this connection, 
for Longfellow was emphatically a good man and there was nothing 
in his life which imperatively needed to be concealed. However, he 
was occasionally guilty of solecism; he did sometimes misspell a 
word; he might, in his journal, allow himself to refer to some “un- 
pleasant” matter, or make a remark which his brother thought lack- 
ing in dignity. Thus he writes (August 22, 1879): “Standing at the 
front door this morning, a lady in black came up... .” S. L. corrects 
the syntax and makes the sentence read: “As I was standing at my 
front door this morning. . . .” Again, Longfellow finds (July 26, 
1848) Horace Mann’s speech on slavery “very good and forcible, 
bating some bad taste and want of concentration.” His brother 
omits the qualification. 

Longfellow must not be permitted to offend American patriots 
either. Therefore he cannot say: 


In truth it must be spoken and recorded, this is a dreadful country 
for a poet to live in. Lethal deadly influences hang over him, the very 
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“Deadly Nightshade” of song. I feel this every day—every hour, and long 
for wings to fly away (June 4, 1846). 


Neither must he say anything irreverent, even in youth. So, when 
he writes his mother (December 25, 1823) about “the consociation 
of ‘old sanctities,’ or to speak more reverentially, of ministers” which 
had assembled at Bowdoin, it is only the “reverential” reference 
which survives in the printed text. 

Not even the Longfellow children are allowed to misbehave in 
S. L.'s pages. Longfellow writes (April 19, 1846): 


A lovely day. I had my darling Charley walking. He always aims for 
the street and the largest freedom. He is a splendid boy, notwithstand- 
ing his waywardness and wilfulness; and already very fond of hearing 
stories, though he will not allow them to be read from a book. Impro- 
vised they must be, and instantly, or he begins to kick. 


S. L. compromises with the natural impulses of childhood by allow- 
ing the little boy to make for the street but stopping his kicking! 
The reference to his “waywardness and wilfulness” drops out alto- 
gether. Naturally there is no mention made in his pages of Charley’s 
terrible accident of April 1856, when he mutilated his hand by the 
explosion of a defective gun. 

References to unfortunate happenings outside the family were 
treated in a similar way. In a letter to Sumner, April 25, 1859, Long- 
fellow speaks of the case of “Sickles, the notorious who has shot 
Mr. Key... .” He says, “The trial is, if possible, a greater scandal 
than the liaison and the murder.” His brother suppresses the names, 
modestly omits the liaison, and with it his brother’s melancholy 
prophecy (which was fulfilled): “Need I say, that the murderer 
will no doubt go free—for the sake of ‘the sanctity of the marriage 
relation, and the protection of our homes.’ ” 

At the beginning of the “fifties, not Longfellow’s letters alone but 
those of his relatives and friends are full of references to the great 
Cambridge scandal of the century: the murder of Francis Parkman’s 
uncle, Dr. George Parkman, by Professor John Webster, at the 
Harvard Medical School. Even today the shocked horror of a whole 
community builds up incredibly and at last overwhelmingly before 
the reader as he turns the yellowing pages. But no word of all this 
appears in the biography. 
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Samuel Longfellow did not do any rewriting worth mentioning 
(being, in this sense, much more scrupulous than many nineteenth- 
century biographers ), but he did sometimes transpose. If he wanted 
only one sentence out of a particular letter, he was quite capable 
of picking it out of its context and adding it to another letter which 
he did want to print. 

In commenting on the beauties of the Church of England service, 
Longfellow wrote (January 28, 1849): “But what a terrible running 
commentary have been the politics of England and the lives of its 
monarchs on this holy Litany!” S. L. “improves” this into: “But what 
a running commentary on this holy Liturgy have been the politics 
of England and the lives of its monarchs.” This is undoubtedly what 
Longfellow ought to have written; only he did not. On the other 
hand, I am quite at a loss to understand what his brother may have 
had in mind when he reduced the price Longfellow paid for his 
ticket to Jenny Lind’s first Boston concert from $8.50 to $8.00. 

Very occasionally, S. L. is seriously misleading. On January 2, 
1840, Longfellow wrote Greene: “I have just been taking a solitary 
supper of sardines, and wishing myself where they came from. . . .” 
The four dots are S. L.’s; why I do not know; it was not his habit 
to indicate omissions. The reader would naturally suppose that 
Longfellow wished himself at the bottom of the sea and interpret 
the passage as an expression of very low spirits. But the words 
omitted are “namely in the Mediterranean.” Longfellow was not 
longing for death, but for travel! 

Finally, Samuel Longfellow was quite as timid in all sexual mat- 
ters as one might have expected a virtuous, nineteenth-century 
bachelor to be. He does not allow Mary to suffer a miscarriage, nor 
to die as the result of it. She is merely “ill” in his pages, and she 
dies of unspecified causes or, as it were, an act of God. It is because 
of this modesty that the Longfellows have not until now received 
the credit they deserve for Fanny’s courage in taking ether at the 
time of her third confinement. On April 1, 1847, S. L. allows his 
brother to go into Boston to consult Dr. Keep “about the sulphuric 
ether and its use,” but this is as close as he comes to the verboten 
subject. There is no indication in his pages that Longfellow had 
any practical interest in finding out about ether. He seems to be 
actuated by scientific curiosity alone. 


APPENDIX C 


James Whitcomb Riley’s 
Visit to Longfellow 


On December 30, 1881,! the Hoosier poet, James Whitcomb Riley, 
not yet the author of any book, called at the Craigie House. The 
following account of that visit appeared in the Indianapolis Journal, 
April 29, 1882, under the title “An Hour with Longfellow,” by 
James Whitcomb Riley. It is here reprinted, so far as the author of 
this book is aware, for the first time. 


But a few weeks before the death of the great poet, and even while 
his physicians were advising him to receive no visitors, but to withdraw 
to utter quiet, it was the writer's good fortune, and fault, perhaps, to 
gain an interview with the grand old man, and sit for an hour under the 
spell of his presence and his talk. 

Going over into Cambridge from Boston, at the invitation of a friend 
who then had as little idea as myself of seeing more than “The Bridge,” 
the Old Elm, and the historic home of the poet, we could but feel newly 
élated and enthused at each new object of interest that met our sight, 
our spirits keyed the higher by the tonic of an atmosphere as crisp and 
fresh as early spring and a glow of sunshine bright as summer time. And 
when at last we found ourselves before a quaint old mansion, toward 
which, from just across the street, a lady and a handsome, long-haired 
lad of seven were coming, and who paused to answer that this was the 
home of Mr. Longfellow, it is little to be wondered at that, seeing the 
lady and the child entering the poet’s home, our own desires to cross the 
sacred threshold were too clamourous to be denied. 

“Come,” said my friend, “let us make the venture. It may be the last 
chance you will ever have of seeing him, and, even if you fail, it will be 
a pleasure to you in the future to know that you once made this most 

* For evidence of the date, see James Whitcomb Riley’s Letter From Boston, 


Written When He First Felt That He Was Gaining Recognition. (Privately 
printed for a few Friends of W. K. Bixby, Saint Louis, 1922.) 
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daring effort, and, although repulsed, you yet had the honor of shaking 
hands with his door-bell.” And in this impulsive, yet most serious spirit, 
we walked eagerly up the path, paused for a moment at the storm-gate 
that sheltered the main entrance, and, opening that, stood before a low, 
small-paneled door, upon whose center still glistened a ponderous brass 
knocker of 


The old colonial day, 
When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality. 


“Shall we raise the revolutionary echoes with this tocsin?” whispered 
my friend, revently [sic] fondling the brazen summoner that so many 
times had been lifted by the hand of Washington himself. “No; here is 
a bell at the left.” And touching that, and waiting an instant, the latch 
was opened to us by a matronly figure well in keeping with the quaint 
frame the doorway made for her. 

“Could Professor Longfellow be seen today?” inquired my friend, 
with a gallantry of speech and manner more deferential, yet most en- 
gaging. ; 

It was doubtful, answered the lady, hesitating. She believed it to be 
against the wishes of his physicians that he receive any callers. 

Was he, then, confined to his bed? 

Oh, no, not so bad as that; he was simply troubled from overwork— 
an overnervousness. She would gladly present our cards. 

“Then, with your permission, I will write a line or two beside,” con- 
tinued my intrepid friend, hastily penciling a sentence or two beneath 
his name. He bowed again, and the lady, smiling, ushered us into a 
beautiful parlor on the left of the hall as we entered, and went above 
with our cards. 

We had barely time to send a caressing glance about the lovely room 
before the lady had returned to say that the Professor would see us, and 
even as she spoke, we heard a quick tread on the stairway leading down 
into the quiet hall without, and an instant later we were standing in 
the presence of the poet, smiling warmly on us as he came forward with 
extended hand, and at once inviting us into the study just across the 
hall. “It is more like freedom here,” he said, “where we can talk and 
be content.” 

While it was difficult to realize in this medium-sized and rather sparely- 
built old man the great poet whose book had been as a very Bible to 
us, hearing his voice—charmed with his theme—fixed with the earnest- 
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ness of his manner and the intensity of his gaze as he spoke, it was easy 
to recognize in him the poet, artist, scholar, sage and humanitarian the 
world has justly learned to honor and revere. 

His dress was scrupulously tasteful and becoming. His hair and beard, 
set off against a snowy collar and a coat of black, showed silvery bright, 
but was in quantity and texture much thinner and finer than his engrav- 
ings represent. The features, too, were not so full and rugged as in his 
portraits, but were minutely lined with time, and of that peculiar pallor 
of complexion that comes only of extreme age. Yet, he was wonderfully 
agile in his movements, and continually shifting positions—sometimes 
settling forward, his elbow resting on the table, the head propped rest- 
fully in his hand; then, suddenly leaning backward, the entire figure 
assuming an air of enviable languor. 

His talk, although varied, was mainly of our native poets and their 
work. He knew them all and loved them all—even the humblest. And it 
was no surprise to us to find him well acquainted with even the local 
characteristics and dialects of the West. “And after all,” said he, “isn’t 
there really but very little difference between the dialects West and 
East? To be sure, there are shades of variation in. the utterance—the 
voice—but, for instance, couldn’t our New England dialect, so charmingly 
and faithfully rendered by Lowell, in his ‘Biglow Papers,’ be presented 
with your Western intonation and accent, and easily pass current for pure 
Hoosier? Take almost any verse of it; for illustration: 


“Ez fer war, I call it murder— 
There you hev it plain and flat; 
I don’t hev to go no furder 
’N my Testament fer that!’ ” 


The proposition was a novel one to us and wholly unthought of before, 
but we were forced to admit the truth of it. “Oh, we are all of one 
common family,” he continued heartily. “And now if you will favor us 
with a genuine bit of Hoosier dialect I'll engage to reverse the comparison, 
and show it quite as striking a proof of this rather curious fact.” I looked 
at my companion, who answered my mute inquiry with a glance that 
warned me to be brief, at least, in whatever quotation I should choose, 
and so I was. I have had many audiences indulgent enough to listen 
graciously to what I had to offer, and I have been flattered and confused, 
too, with the expressions of their favor, but never before did I feel so 
unworthy of attention or commendation. And so the time sped, and so 
his delightful talk went on. Twice we had risen to go, but were detained 
by our most genial host. As bewilderingly enjoyable as his conversation 
was, we could not forget that our duty plainly was to occupy as little of 
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his time and patience as was possible. But his theme gradually deepened 
into graver and more serious channels, and he spoke of the higher mission 
of poetry~its kinship with all the purer emotions and aspirations of the 
human heart—and I remember, as with growing fervor his fascinating 
topic swept him on, he broke abruptly, stating “But the idea grows too 
fragile for the touch of analysis—the thought loses all palpable embodi- 
ment, and is veiled and almost lost in the mist of its own spiritual loveli- 
ness. It is like the exquisite odor of a flower.” And when for the third 
time we both fully arose to take our leave, he said: “At least, before you 
go, you must let me show you the room that once was Washington’s.” 
And with a brighter lustre gleaming in his eyes, and a newer radiance 
lighting up his face, he led up into a low, square room adjoining the 
study at the rear. 

I cannot now recall the half he said, standing there in the faint light, 
talking rapidly, or pausing for an instant, with the intense earnestness 
in his eyes, to note upon us the effect of the historic surroundings, or 
turning, with the elasticity of youth in his step, to pace up and down the 
floor, striking his hands and smoothing the palms together, and seeming 
to us, in “the dim, religious light” of the old room, one of the white- 
haired Continentals come again to strike our long unkindled veins with 
the electric spark of patriotic fire. I could but recall, too, and most 
vividly, a fragment of verse written long years ago, yet born of and 
rounded into rhyme by the selfsame thought that now seemed pervading 
all his being. 


Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
One whom memory recalls, 

The Father of his Country, dwelt; 
And yonder meadows broad and damp 
The fires of the besieging camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 

Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded with majestic tread. 

Yes; within this very room 

Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head. 


And this was Longfellow—poet and patriot. And in fancy I see him 
now as last I saw him, standing in the hallway of his old historic home— 
the figure in its presence still heroic—the eyes lit as with some solemn 
prophecy, and the face lifted as one who hears 


The sound of a door that is opened. 
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I. The most adequate L bibliography is Luther S. Livingston, A Bib- 
liography of the First Editions in Book Form of the Writings of HWL 
. . . (New York, privately printed, 1908). This work includes a few 
letters and poems not printed elsewhere. Useful lists of material about 
L include H. W. L. Dana, in The €ambridge History of American Liter- 
ature (P, 1917), Il, 425-486; Odell Shepard, HWL: Representative 
Selections (ABC, 1934); Harry H. Clark, ed., Major American Poets 
(ABC, 1936); Robert E. Spiller and others, eds., Literary History of the 
United States (M, 1948), III, 622-626; and Lewis Leary, Articles on 
American Literature Appearing in Current Periodicals, 1920-1945 (DUP, 
1947). 


II. The edition of L used in the preparation of this book is The Com- 
plete Writings of HWL, Edition de Luxe, 11 volumes (HM Co., 1904). 
Not included in, this set are L’s two anthologies: The Poets and Poetry 
of Europe, of which I have used the 1871 edition (Philadelphia, Porter 
and Coates) and the Poems of Places, 31 volumes (James R. Osgood 
and Company, 1876-1879). Two collections of early poems, not included 
in collected editions, are The Early Poems of HWL, ed. R. H. Shepherd 
(London, Pickering & Co., 1878) and L’s Boyhood Poems, ed. Ray W. 
Pettingill (Saratoga Springs, The Author, 1925). L’s Inaugural Address 
at Bowdoin, Origin and Growth of the Languages of Southern Europe 
and of Their Literature, was published in a limited edition by Bowdoin 
College Library in 1907. L’s textbooks, etc. are listed in a footnote to 
Chapter I. 

The fullest list of L’s uncollected articles is probably still in Dana’s 
bibliography. The ff. may be noted here. The first group is all from 
NAR: “The Origin and Progress of the French Language,” XXXII (1881), 
227-817; “The Defence of Poetry,” XXXIV (1832), 56-78; “Spanish De- 
votional and Moral Poetry,” XXXIV (1832), 277-815; “History of the 
Italian Language and Dialects,” XXXV (1832), 283-342; “Spanish 
Language and Literature,” XXXVI (1833), 316-844; review of Langley’s 
Principia Saxonica, L (1840), 580-531; “The French Language in Eng- 
land,” LI (1840), 285-808; review of A New Spanish Grammar, by 
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Mariano Cubi i Soler, LII (1841), 516-518; review of Seleccién de Obras 
Maestras Dramdticas de Lope de Vega y Calderén de la Barca, LII 
(1841), 251-252. The American Monthly Magazine carried a review of 
Dialoghia disposti par Facilitare lo Studio della Lingua Italiana, I 
(1832), 312, and a review of Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings, IV 
(1832), 468-480. “The Schoolmaster” appeared in New England Mag- 
azine, I (1881), 27-30, 185-189; II (1832), 283-287; III (1882), 
9-13, 284-289; IV (1833), 131-183. This same periodical published 
“Torquemada: A Tale of the Peninsular War,” III (1882), 215-219. 
Graham's Magazine published a revealing paper on “Heinrich Heine,” 
XX (1842), 184-137. “The Youth of Mary Stuart,” originally in The 
Token, 1835, was reprinted in HaM, CX (1905), 386-389. “The Won- 
drous Tale of a Little Man in Gosling Green,” originally in The New 
Yorker, 1834, was reprinted in the Boston Evening Transcript, Mar. 2, 
1912, and in AL, III (1981), 186-148. See, also, in The Token, 1838, a 
story “The Bald Eagle” and a poem, “An Evening in Autumn.” (In an 
undated letter to Anne Pierce, Samuel Longfellow speaks of Henry’s con- 
tributions to The Token, 1832, 18383—“The Gray Eagle” and “Indian 
Summer.” He adds: “As H. did not put his name to them & never 
acknowledged them—I think I had better keep the secret.”) “The Lady 
of Gardineer,” a piece of doggerel verse, not believed to have been previ- 
ously printed, appeared in Poet-Lore, XLVIII (1942), 176-178. 


II. The authorized biography is Samuel Longfellow, Life of HWL, 
with Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence, 2 vols. (Ticknor, 
1886) and Final Memorials of HWL (1887). In 1891 these works were 
rearranged and republished as Life of HWL, 8 vols., by HM Co. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson’s HWL in the “American Man of Letters” series 
(HM Co., 1902) was an attempt to provide a brief “life” in straight- 
forward narrative form, based on Samuel Longfellow’s work and other 
material. See, further, the section on L in Higginson’s Old Cambridge 
(M, 1899) and the references to L in his Part of a Man’s Life (HM Co., 
1905). 

Other early works, mainly biographical, are as follows: George L. 
Austin, HWL: His Life, His Works, His F riendships (Lee and Shepard, 
1883); George R. Carpenter, HWL (Small, Maynard, 1901); W. Sloane 
Kennedy, HWL: Biography, Anecdote, Letters, Criticism ( Cambridge, 
Moses King, 1882); P. Murphy, HWL: A Memory (Routledge, 1882); 
Eric S. Robertson, The Life of HWL (London, Walter Scott, 1887); 
Richard H. Stoddard, HWL: A Medley in Prose and Verse (New York, 
George W. Harland & Co., 1882); Blanche Roosevelt Tucker-Macchetta, 
The Home Life of HWL: Reminiscences of Many Visits at Cambridge 
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and Nahant, During the Years 1880, 1881, and 1882 (New York, G. W. 
Carleton & Co., 1882); F. H. Underwood, HWL: A Biographical Sketch 
(HM Co., c. 1882). See, also, Horace E. Scudder, “Memoir of HWL,” 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Second series, Vol. 
III (1892-1894), 152-167. 

In addition to the Higginson, the present century has produced Herbert 
S. Gorman, A Victorian American, HWL (Doran, 1926); James Taft 
Hatfield, New Light on Longfellow, with Special Reference to his Rela- 
tions with Germany (HM Co., 1933); Charles Eliot Norton, HWL: A 
Sketch of His Life... (HM Co., 1907); Oliphant Smeaton, L and His 
Poetry (Harrap, 1919); Lawrance Thompson, Young Longfellow, 1807- 
1843 (M, 1938). Two biographies have been written for children: Hilde- 
garde Hawthome, The Poet of Craigie House: The Story of HWL (ACC, 
1936), which is semifictionalized and untrustworthy, and Catherine O. 
Peare, HWL: His Life (Ht, 1953). 

The following deal with special subjects: Ella M. Bangs, An Historic 
Mansion: The Wadsworth-Longfellow House, Portland (Portland, The 
Lamson Studio, 1903); Helen A. Clarke, L’s Country (Baker and Taylor, 
1909); George Thornton Edwards, The Youthful Haunts of L (Portland, 
The Author, 1907); N. Goold, The Wadsworth-Longfellow House: L’s 
Own Home, Portland, Maine (Portland, Lakeside Printing Co., 1908); 
Andrew Hilen, L and Scandinavia: A Study of the Poet's Relationship 
with the Northern Languages and Literatures (YUP, 1947); Sabatino’ 
Iannette, HWL and Montecassino (Bruce Humphries, 1940); Carl L. 
Johnson, Professor L of Harvard (University of Oregon, 1944); Mary 
Johnson, L’s Early Home (Boston, H. H. Carter & Co., 1905); John Van 
Schaick, Jr., The Characters in “Tales of a Wayside Inn” (Boston, The 
Universalist Publishing House, 1939). 

This bibliography attempts no full listing of doctoral dissertations, but 
I should like to mention Carl L. Johnson, L and France (Harvard, 1933); 
Robert Stafford Ward, L’s Lehrjahre (Boston University, 1951); Sr. Mary 
Charles, L’s “Christus” (University of Pennsylvania, 1955). 


IV. The following books and articles have been written by members 
of the Longfellow family: Alice M. Longfellow, “L in Home Life,” Cam- 
bridge Magazine, N.S. I (1896), 73-83—cf. her introductions to the 
1896 edition of Evangeline in the “Riverside Literature Series” and the 
edition illustrated by Violet Oakley and Jessie Willcox Smith (HM Co., 
1897); Emest Wadsworth Longfellow, Random Memories (HM Co., 
1922); H. W. L. Dana, “The. Craigie House: The Coming of L,” Cam- 
bridge Historical Society Publications, XXV (1938-1939), 19-60; “L 
and Dickens: The Story of a Transatlantic Friendship,’ Cambridge His- 
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torical Society Publications, XXVII (1942), 55-104; “I, and Thoreau,” 
Thoreau Society of America, Booklet #1 (1942), pp. 14-16; “The 
Hebrew Cemetery,” in Touro Synagogue of Congregation Jeshuat Israel, 
Newport, R. I. (The Society of Friends of Touro Synagogue National 
Historic Shrine, Inc., 1948); “L Helped Mold Life of Poet Riley,” In- 
dianapolis Star, Oct. 2, 1949; “‘Sail On, O Ship of Statel!’: How L Came 
to Write These Lines 100 Years Ago,” Colby Library Q., Il (1950), 
209-214. In collaboration with Manning Hawthorne, H.W.L. Dana wrote 
The Origin and Development of L’s “Evangeline” (Portland, The An- 
thoensen Press, 1947), reprinted from Papers of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, XLI (1947), 165-203, and “The Maiden Aunt of the 
Whole Human Race: Fredrika Bremer’s Friendship with L and Haw- 
thorne,” Am-Scan. Review, XXXVII (1949), 217-229. Dana also con- 
tributed a section to Frederick Haven Pratt’s The Craigies (Cambridge 
Historical Society, 1942). A charming but unreliable book by a member 
of the Dana family may also be listed here: Henrietta Dana Skinner, 
An Echo from Parnassus (J. H. Sears & Co., 1928). 


V. The largest number of L letters that have found their way into 
print are in Samuel Longfellow’s work. L letters also appear in the ff.: 
John Albree, ed., Whittier Correspondence from the Oak Knoll Collec- 
tions, 1830-1892 (Salerg, Mass., Essex Book and Print Club, 1911); The 
Duke of Argyll, Passages from the Past, Vol. I (Hutchinson, 1907); 
William H. Arnold, Books and Letters (Jamaica, Queens., N. Y. The 
Marion Press, 1901)—speech by HWL; Samuel N. Bogorad, “L’s Trans- 
lation of Dante: Two Unpublished Letters,” Vermont Q., N.S. XX 
(1952), 105-106; Julius Clausen, “L and Scandinavia: His Visit to Den- 
mark and Sweden in 1835, with Some Unpublished Letters,” Am-Scan. 
Review., XVI (1928), 782-740; Nehemiah Cleveland and A. S. Packard, 
History of Bowdoin College, with Biographical Sketches of its Graduates 
from 1806 to 1879, Inclusive (James R. Osgood, 1882); Merle E. Curti, 
“HWL and Elihu Burritt,’ AL, VII (1935), 315-828; Maud Howe 
Elliott, Uncle Sam Ward and His Circle (M, 1988); Paul Elmen, “A 
New L Letter,” AL, XXV (1952), 498-499; W. Fischer, “An Unpub- 
lished Letter by L to a German Correspondent,” in Studies for William 
A. Read (Louisiana State University Press, 1940)—cf. P. A, Shelley, “An - 
Exchange of Letters with L,” PMLA, LX (1945), 611-616; Parke God- 
win, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant . . . 2 vols. (ACC, 1888); 
Gordon S. Haight, “L and Mrs. Sigourney,” NEQ, III (1930), 532-537; 
H. M. Hall, “Letters to Samuel Ward,” Putnam’s Magazine, III (1907), 
38-48, 165-171, 301-308; J. T. Hatfield, “The L-Freiligrath Corre- 
spondence,” PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 1223-1293; Mary L. Hegarty, “Let- 
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ters of L to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps,” Boston Public Library Quar- 
terly, IV (1952), 157-160; Mary Thacher Higginson, “New L Letters,” 
HaM, CVI (1903), 779-786; Derek Hudson, Martin Tupper, His Rise 
and Fall (Constable, 1949); D. K. Jackson, “Some Unpublished Letters 
of John R. Thompson and Augustin L. Taveau,” William and Mary Col- 
lege Quarterly, XVI (1936), 206-221; Amandus Johnson, “Some Un- 
published L Letters,” German-American Annals, N.S. V (1907), 172- 
192—cf. his “Some Unpublished Letters to HWL: A Chapter in German- 
American Relations,” German-American Annals, N.S. XV (1917), 66-70; 
Charles Lanman, Haphazard Personalities, Chiefly of Noted Americans 
(Lee and Shepard, 1886); James Russell Lowell, The Round Table 
(Badger, 1918); W.A.M., “An 1835 L Letter in French Never Before 
Published,” Boston Evening Transcript, Mar. 6, 1926; Thomas F. Madi- 
gan, Word Shadows of the Great (Stokes, 1930); John Lothrop Motley 
and His Family: Further Letters and Records, ed. by his daughter and 
Herbert St. John Mildmay (John Lane, N.D.); Gwenillan F. Palgrave, 
Francis Turner Palgrave: His Journals and Memories of His Life (L, 
1899); John B. Peaslee, Thoughts and Experiences In and Out of School 
(Cincinnati, Curtis and Jennings, 1900); T. Wemyss Reid, The Life, Let- 
ters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton Milnes, First Lord H oughton, 
Vol. II (Cassell, 1890); A Remarkable Collection of Rare Autographs, 
American and Foreign. To Be Sold Monday and Tuesday Afternoon, 
March 27 and 28, 1916. ... (New York, The Anderson Galleries, 
1916); Irving T. Richards, “L in England: Unpublished Extracts from 
his Journal,” PMLA, LI (1936), 1123-1140; James Whitcomb Riley, 
Letters, ed. W. L. Phelps (BM, 1932); Clara Kathleen Rogers (Clara 
Doria), Memories of a Musical Career (LB, 1919) and The Story of 
Two Lives (privately printed, 1982); Marie Hansen-Taylor and H. E. 
Scudder, Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor, 2 vols. (HM Co., 1884); 
Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir, 2 vols. (M, 1897); 
Henry C. Warnack, “An Unpublished Letter from HWL on ‘Evan- 
geline, ” Poet-Lore, XIV, Oct. 1902, pp. 108-110; Lilian Whiting, 
Boston Days (LB, 1901) and Louise Chandler Moulton, Poet and 
Friend (LB, 1910). See, also, “Intermingled Notes of Knickerbocker 
Editorial Narrative and Correspondence,” Knickerbocker Magazine, LVII 
(1861), 226-229, 339-340; Letter in Athenaeum, April 1, 1882, p. 412; 
“L and “Arcturus,” Bulletin of New York Public Library, I (1897), 
245-246; “L and the University of Virginia,” Alumni Bulletin of the 
University of Virginia, XVI (1923), 159-162. 


VI. The following contain accounts of special observances: Daniel R. 
Goodwin, L Memorial Address before the Alumni of Bowdoin College, 
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July 12, 1882 (Portland, Stephen Berry, 1882); HWL: Seventy-Fifth 
Birthday: Proceedings of the Maine Historical Society, Feb. 27, 1882 
(Portland, Hoyt, Fogg and Dunham, 1882); Memorial Addresses in 
Honor of HWL, by Mr. Richard H. Stoddard, Mr. Edwin P. Whipple, 
and Prof. Felix Adler, Delivered Before the Society for Ethical Culture 
on Sunday, April 2d, 1882, at Chickering Hall (New York, Lehmaier & 
Brother, 1882); Massachusetts Historical Society, Tributes to L and 
Emerson (Boston, A. Williams & Co., 1882); Exercises at the Unveiling 
of the Statue of HWL, Portland, Maine, Sept. 29, 1888 (Portland, Brown, 
Thurston & Co., 1888); “L Birthday,” in Collections and Proceedings of 
the Maine Historical Society, Second Series, II, April 1891, pp. 185-210; 
“Celebration of the L Centenary,” Proceedings of the Cambridge His- 
torical Society, October 23, 1906-October 22, 1907, pp. 42-73; Henry 
L. Chapman and Samuel V. Cole, Address and Poem Read at Bowdoin 
College, June 26, 1907, in Commemoration of the Centenary of the Birth 
of HWL of the Class of 1825 (Bowdoin College, 1907); The L Centen- 
nial, An Account of the Cambridge Celebration, with Extracts from Some 
of the Many Tributes to L Which Have Recently Appeared (HM Co., 
1907); L Centenary prize essays, in Cambridge Historical Society Pub- 
lications, III (1908), 37-49, and subsequently; The HWL Memorial 
Statue: Exercises at the Unveiling, May 7, 1909, Washington, D.C. (L 
National Memorial Association, 1909). 

These periodicals have devoted special numbers to L: The Literary 
World, Feb. 26, 1881; Bowdoin Orient, Feb. 27, 1897; Bay View Mag- 
azine, Mar. 1897; The Pathfinder, Feb. 1907; Pine Tree Magazine, Feb. 
1907; The Colonnade, May 1916. 


VII. In this section books and articles dealing primarily with sources 
are listed. The most important work in this field is Paul Morin, Les 
Sources de (Oeuvre de HWL (Paris, Emile Larose, 1913). 

EvancELInE, A. H. Appelmann, “The Relation of L’s ‘Evangeline’ to 
Tegnér’s ‘Frithiof’s Saga,” Publications of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Scandinavian Study, II (1915), 165-180; A. H. Appelmann, 
“L’s ‘Evangeline’ und Tegnér’s ‘Frithiof-Saga,’” Anglia, XLIX (1925), 
153-172; J. B. Brebner, “The Brown MSS and L,” Canadian Historical 
Review, XVII (1936), 172-178; Rose M. Davis, ““The Tents of Grace’ 
in L’s ‘Evangeline’: Their History and Fate,” Pennsylvania History, XVIII 
(1951), 269-292; John F. Herbin, The History of Grand Pré: The Home 
of L’s Evangeline (Toronto, William Briggs, 1907); M. G. Hill, “Some 
of L’s Sources for the Second Part of ‘Evangeline, ” PMLA, XXXI 
(1916), 161-180; Ermest Martin, L’Evangeline de L et la suite mer- 
veilleuse dun poéme (Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1936); Bailey Millard, 
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“The Acadians in Virginia,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
XL (1932), 241-258; Noah Porter: Evangeline: The Place, The Story, 
and the Poem (New York, Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 1882); Lillian 
B. Sauer, The True Story of Evangeline (New Orleans, N.P., 1930); 
H. L. Sayles, “The Real Evangeline,” Bkm, XVIII (1908), 17-25; E. 
Thorstenberg, “Is L’s ‘Evangeline’ a Product of Swedish Influence?” 
Poet-Lore, XIX (1908), 301-317; Erving Winslow, “Historical Inaccu- 
racies in L’s ‘Evangeline, ” Dial, LX (1916), 105-107. 

Hrawatua. O. Broli, Die Hauptquellen von L’s “Song of Hiawatha,” 
(Wirzburg, Druck der Frankischen Gesellschaftsdruckerei G.m.b.H., 
1898); William C. Edgar, “ ‘Hiawatha,’ as the Ojibways Interpret It,” 
American Review of Reviews, XXX (1904), 687-698; C. F. Fiske, “Mer- 
cerized Folklore,” Poet-Lore, XXXI (1920), 538-575; J. C. Hamilton, 
“Algonquin Manabozho and Hiawatha,” Journal American Folklore, XVI 
(1903), 229-233; Douglas Leechman, “L’s ‘Hiawatha,’ ” Queens Quar- 
terly, LI (1944), 307-312; Henry E. Legler, “L’s ‘Hiawatha’: Bibliog- 
raphical Notes Concerning its Origin, its Translations, and its Contem- 
porary Parodies,” Literary Collector, IX (1904), 1-19; Chase S. and 
Stellanova Osborn, Schoolcraft—Longfellow—Hiawatha (Lancaster, Pa., 
The Jacques Cattell Press, 1943); Stith Thompson, “The Indian Legend 
of Hiawatha,” PMLA, XXXVII (1922), 128-140; Wilbur L. Schramm, 
““‘Hiawatha’ and its Predecessors,” PQ, XI (1932), 321-348; Frank 
Yeigh, “The Drama of Hiawatha, or Mana-Bozho,” Canadian Magazine, 
XVII (1901), 207-217. 

Tue GotpeNn Lecenp. P.A.C., “L’s ‘Golden Legend’ and its Analogues,” 
Poet-Lore, IV (1892), 91-100; F. Miinzner, “Die Quellen zu L’s ‘Golden 
Legend,” Festschrift der 44 Versammlung deutscher Philologen und 
Schulmanner, etc. (Dresden, 1897); Carl Hammer, Jr., L’s “Golden 
Legend” and Goethe’s “Faust” (Louisiana State University Press, 1952). 

TALES oF A WaysipE Inn. W.E.A. Axon, “On the Sources of L’s “Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,” Trans. of the Royal Society of Literature, Second 
Series, XXX, Part 2 (1911), 159-172; Mrs. C. Van D. Chenoweth, “The 
Landlord of the Wayside Inn,” New England Magazine, N.S. X (1894), 
265-272; A. H. Edgren “Antecedents of L’s ‘King Robert of Sicily,’ ” 
Poet-Lore, XIV (1908), 127-133; R. B. Miller, “Baron of Saint Castine 
—American Pioneer,” Americana, XXVIII (1934), 92-97; Hermann Varn- 
hagen, L’s ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn’ und ihre Quellen nebst Nachweisen 
und Untersuchungen iiber die vom Dichter berarbeiten Stoffe (Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1884). 

MiscELLANEous. A. H. Appelmann, “L’s ‘Poems on Slavery’ in Their 
Relationship to Freiligrath,” MLN, XXX (1915), 101-102; Killis Camp- 
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bell, “Marginalia on L, Lowell, and Poe,” MLN, XLII (1927), 516-521; 
O. S. Coad, “The Bride of the Sea,” AL, IX (19387), 71-78; Emilio 
Goggio, “Italian Influence on L’s Works,” Romanic Review, XVI (1925), 
208-222, and “The Sources of L’s ‘Michael Angelo,” Romanic Review, 
XXV (1934), 314-324; H. Z. Kip, “The Origin of L’s ‘The Arrow and 
the Song,’” PQ, IX (1930), 76-78; William C. Lawton, “Classical In- 
fluences upon American Literature, with a Special Study of L,” Chau- 
tauquan, XXX (1900), 466-470; J. Chesley Mathews, “Echoes of Dante 
in L’s Poetry,” Italica, XXVI (1949), 242-259, and “Echoes of Dante 
in L’s ‘Hyperion’ and ‘Kavanagh,’ ” Italica, XXVIII (1951), 17-18; John 
D. Rea, “L’s ‘Nature,” MP, XVIII (1920), 48; J. W. Scholl, “L and 
Schiller’s ‘Lied von der Glocke,’” MLN, XXVIII (1913), 49-50. 


VIII. The following books contain sections devoted to L: Anon., 
Transatlantic Tracings; or Sketches of Persons and Scenes in America 
(London, W. Tweedie, 1853); Gay Wilson Allen, American Prosody 
(ABC, 1935); George Arms, The Fields Were Green (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953); James C. Austin, Fields of “T he Atlantic Monthly”: 
Letters to an Editor, 1861-1870 (Huntington Library, 1953); Adam 
Badeau, The Vagabond (New York, Rudd and Carleton, 1859); G. F. 
Bowermann, Censorship and the Public Library (H. W. Wilson, 1980); 
Gamaliel Bradford, Biography and the Human Heart (HM Co., 1932)— 
cf. John L. Hervey’s reply, “The ‘Distinction’ of L,” Dial, LX (1916), 
49-51; Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New England (Dutton, 
1986); Bliss Carman, The Poetry of Life (Hodder and Stoughton, 1906); 
John Vance Cheney, That Dome in Air (McClurg, 1895); John Churton 
Collins, Studies in Poetry and Criticism (George Bell & Sons, 1905); 
Alexander Cowie, The Rise of the American Novel (ABC, 1948); G. W. 
Curtis, Literary and Social Essays (H, 1895); W. J. Dawson, Quest and 
Vision: Essays in Life and Literature (London, Elliot Stock, 1886); G. R. 
Elliott, The Cycle of Modern Poetry (Princeton University Press, 1929); 
Edward Waldo Emerson, The Early Years of the Saturday Club (HM 
Co., 1918); J. DeLancey Ferguson, American Literature in Spain 
(ColUP, 1916); Annie Fields, Authors and Friends (HM Co., 1896); 
John Fiske, The Unseen World and Other Essays (HM Co., c. 1876); 
Clarence Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England 
(ColUP, 1944); Bret Harte, Stories and Poems and Other Uncollected 
Writings, Volume XX of “The Writings of Bret Harte,” Standard Library 
Edition (HM Co., c. 1914); J. T. Hatfield, Four Lectures . . . Given at 
German Universities in February 1936 (Northwestern University Press, 
1936); Mayo W. Hazeltine, Chats About Books, Poets and Novelists (S, 
1883); Lafcadio Hearn, Interpretations of Literature, ed. John Erskine 
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(DM, 1917); W. E. Henley, Views and Reviews (David Nutt, 1908); 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, American Bookmen.. . (DM, 1898); W. D. 
Howells, Literary Friends and Acquaintance (H, 1900); Richard H. 
Hutton, Brief Literary Criticisms (M, 1906), and Criticisms on Con- 
temporary Thought and Thinkers (M, 1894); Charles F. Johnson, Three 
Americans and Three Englishmen (New York, Thomas Whittaker, 1886); 
Albert Keiser, The Indian in American Literature (OUP, 1983); Alfred 
Kreymborg, Our Singing Strength (Coward-McCann, 1927); H. C. Lan- 
caster, Adventures of a Literary Historian ... (Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1942); Andrew Lang, Letters on Literature (L, 1889); Orie W. 
Long, Literary Pioneers (HUP, 1935); J. R. Lowell, The Function of the 
Poet and Other Essays (HM Co., 1920); George McCrie, The Religion 
of Our Literature (Hodder & Stoughton, 1875); A. MacMechan, The 
Life of a Little College and Other Papers (HM Co., 1914); John Macy, 
The Spirit of American Literature (D, 1918); John Macy, ed., American 
Writers on American Literature (Liveright, 1981); Wilmot B. Mitchell, 
Elijah Kellogg, The Man and His Work (Lee and Shepard, 1903); Isabel 
Moore, Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton (P, 1905); Paul Elmer 
More, Shelburne Essays, Fifth Series (HM Co., c. 1908); Alfred Noyes, 
The Opalescent Parrot (Sheed & Ward, 1929), and Some Aspects of 
Modern Poetry (Stokes, 1924); Harvey O’Higgins and E. H. Reede, 
The American Mind in Action (H, 1924); F. L. Pattee, The Feminine 
Fifties (ACC, 1940), and Sidelights on American Literature (Century, 
1922); Harry Thurston Peck, Studies in Several Literatures (DM, 1909); 
Bliss Perry, Park-Street Papers (HM Co., 1908), and Richard Henry 
Dana, 1851-1931 (HM Co., 1983); John J. Piatt, A Return to Paradise 
. .. (London, Elliot Stock, 1891); J. P. Pritchard, Return to the Foun- 
tains (DUP, 1942); George Saintsbury, Prefaces and Essays (M, 1938); 
Horace E. Scudder, Men and Letters (HM Co., 1887); William Shepard, 
ed., Pen Pictures of Modern Authors (P, 1882); Frank P. Stearns, Cam- 
bridge Sketches (Lippincott, 1905); E. C. Stedman, Poets of America 
(HM Co., 1885); Caroline Ticknor, Glimpses of Authors (HM Co., 
1922); W. P. Trent, L and Other Essays (Crowell, 1910); Leon H. Vin- 
cent, American Literary Masters (HM Co., 1906); Leone Vivante, Eng- 
lish Poetry and Its Contribution to the Knowledge of a Creative Principle 
(Faber, 1950); Walt Whitman, Rivulets of Prose, ed. Carolyn Wells and 
A. F. Goldsmith (Greenberg, 1928); John G. Whittier, Works, Artists’ 
Edition, Vols. VI, VII (HM Co., 1892), and Whittier on Writers and 
Writing, ed. E. H. Cady and H. H. Clark (Syracuse University Press, 
1950); William Winter, English Rambles and Other Fugitive Pieces 
* (James R: Osgood, 1884), Old Friends (Moffat, Yard, 1909), and Old 
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Shrines and Ivy (M, 1892); G. E. Woodberry, Literary Memoirs of the 
Nineteenth Century (HB, 1921). 


IX. The following articles are devoted to recollections of L: John S. C, 
Abbott, “Bowdoin College: HWL,” Independent, XXVII, July 1, 1875, 
p. 2; Charles Akers, “Personal Glimpses of Our New England Poets,” 
New Engl. Mag., N.S. XVII (1897), 446-456; [Bok, Edward W.], “I 
Go to the Theatre with L,” Ladies’ Home Journal, XXII March, 1905, 
pp. 7-8; Stephen Cammett, “Early Homes of L,” Ce, LXXIII (1907), 
647-657; Sir Henry M. Durand, “L’s Conquest of England,” Outlook, 
LXXXV (1907), 355-359; Wyatt Eaton, “Recollections of American 
Poets,” Ce, N.S. XLII (1902), 842-849; Annie Fields, “Glimpses of L in 
Social Life,” Ce, N.S. IX (1886), 884-893; E. E. Hale, “L at Harvard,” 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XV (1907), 867-370; Julia Ward Howe, 
“Reminiscences of L,” Critic, II (1882), 101-102, 115; David Macrae, 
“A Scotsman’s Interview with L,” British Weekly, Mar. 28, 1907, p. 676; 
M. J. Savage, “A Glimpse of L,” Arena, XV (1896), 183-186; Samuel 
Ward, “Days with L,” NAR, CXXXIV (1882), 456-466. 


X. The following biographical works contain references to L: Franklin 
P. Adams, The Diary of Our Own Samuel Pepys, 1926-1934 (Simon and 
Schuster, 1935); Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Crowding Memories (HM 
Co., 1920); Richard D. Altick, The Cowden Clarkes (OUP, 1948); Mary 
Austin, Earth Horizon (HM Co., 1932); Lady Betty Balfour, ed., Personal 
and Literary Letters of Robert, First Earl of Lytton (L, 1906); Clara 
Barrus, The Life and Letters of John Burroughs (HM Co., 1925); Joy 
Bayless, Rufus Wilmot Griswold, Poe’s Literary Executor (Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1943); Kate H. Becher, Paul Hamilton Hayne, Life 
and Letters (Belmont, N. C., The Outline Co., 1951); Adolph B. Benson, 
America of the Fifties: Letters of Fredrika Bremer (Am-Scan. Founda- 
tion, 1924); G. W. Curtis, ed., The Correspondence of John Lothrop 
Motley (H, 1889); Marie de Mare, G. P. A. Healy, American Artist 
(McKay, 1954); Charles Dickens, Letters, 3 vols., “The Nonesuch 
Dickens” (Bloomsbury, The Nonesuch Press, 1938); Leslie W. Dunlap, 
ed., The Letters of Willis Gaylord Clark and Lewis Gaylord Clark (New 
York Pub. Libr., 1940); Waldo H. Dunn, The Life of Donald G. Mitchell 
(Ik Marvell) (S, 1922); Ida Gertrude Everson, George Henry Calvert, 
American Literary Pioneer (ColUP, 1944); Frank Freidel, Francis 
Lieber, Nineteenth-Century Liberal (Louisiana State University Press, 
1947); Ferris Greenslet, The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich (HM Co., 
1908); E. E. Hale, Memoirs of a Hundred Years Ago (M, 1902); Susan 
Hale, Life and Letters of Thomas Gold Appleton (ACC, 1885); Zoltan, 
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Haraszti, ed., Letters by T. W. Parsons (Boston Public Library, 1941); 
Frederic Harrison, Autobiographic Memories (M, 1911); Julian Haw- 
thorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (James R. Osgood, 1884); 
Manning Hawthorne, “Hawthorne and ‘The Man of God,’” Colophon, 
N.S. II (1937), 262-282; Nathaniel Hawthorne, The English Notebooks 
..., ed. Randall Stewart (Mod. Lang. Assn., 1941), and The American 
Notebooks . . . , ed. Randall Stewart (YUP, 1932); M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
Memories of a Hostess (Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922); Jay B. Hubbell, 
ed., The Last Years of Henry Timrod, 1864-1867 (DUP, 1941); Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Letters, ed. Annie Fields (HM Co., 1911); Edgar Johnson, 
Charles Dickens, His Tragedy and Triumph (Simon & Schuster, 1952); 
Charles Kingsley, His Letters and Memories of His Life, edited by his 
Wife (S, 1894); Angelina La Piana, Dante’s American Pilgrimage: A His- 
torical Survey of Dante Studies in the United States, 1800-1944 (YUP, 
1948); J. R. Lowell, Letters, ed. C. E. Norton, Volumes XIV-XVI, of 
“The Complete Writings of James Russell Lowell,” Edition de Luxe (HM 
Co., 1903); Justin McCarthy, Reminiscences (H, 1899); Joseph May, 
Samuel Longfellow: Memoir and Letters (HM Co., 1894); Henry C. 
Merwin, The Life of Bret Harte .. . (HM Co., 1911); Letters of Charles 
Eliot Norton, with Biographical Comment, by his daughter Sara Norton 
and M. A. DeWolfe Howe (HM Co., 1913); Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark 
Twain: A Biography (H, 1912), and Mark Twain’s Letters (H, 1917); 
Edward F. Payne, Dickens Days in Boston (HM Co., 1927); Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Chapters from a Life (HM Co., 1896); Samuel T, Pickard, 
Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (HM Co., 1894); Edward 
L. Pierce, Memoirs and Letters of Charles Sumner ( Boston, Roberts 
Brothers, 1877-1893); Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. John Ostrom 
(HUP, 1948); Una Pope-Hennessy, Canon Charles Kingsley (M, 1949); 
S. M. Paraclita Reilly, C. S. J., Aubrey de Vere: Victorian Observer 
(University of Nebraska Press, 1953); Coventry Patmore, Bryan W. Proc- 
ter, An Autobiographical Fragment and Biographical Notes, etc. (George 
Bell, 1877); W. M. Rossetti, Some Reminiscences (S, 1906); Ralph Rusk, 
ed., The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (ColUP, 1989); Horace E. 
Scudder, James Russell Lowell, A Biography (HM Co., 1901); Nathaniel 
S. Shaler, Autobiography .. . (HM Co., 1909); M. E. W. Sherwood, An 
Epistle to Posterity ... (H, 1897); W. J. Stillman, The Autobiography 
of a Journalist (Grant Richards, 1901); R. H. Stoddard, Recollections, 
Personal and Literary (A. S. Barnes, 1903); The Letters of William 
Makepeace Thackeray, ed. Gordon N. Ray (HUP, 1945-1946): Caroline 
Ticknor, Hawthorne and His Publisher (HM Co., 1918); T. A. Trollope, 
What I Remember (Bentley, 1889). 
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XI. The following are various scholarly articles, dealing with special 
aspects of L’s life and work: N. F. Adkins, “L and the Italian Risorgi- 
mento,” PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 311; George Arms, “‘Moby-Dick’ and 
‘The Village Blacksmith, ” NQ, CXCII (1947), 187-188, and “The Re- 
vision of “My Lost Youth,” MLN, LXI (1946), 389-392; W. E. A. 
Axon, “On L’s ‘Birds of Killingworth,’ ” Papers of the Manchester Literary 
Club, XXXIII (1907), 224-227; A. E. Bestor, Jr., “Concord Summons the 
Poets,” NEQ, VI (1933), 602-613; W. A. Chamberlin, “L’s Attitude 
toward Goethe,” MP, XVI (1918), 57-76; William Charvat, “Let Us 
Then Be Up and Doing,” EJ, XXVIII (1939), 374-383; Anna J. De 
Armond, “L and Germany,” Delaware Notes, XXV (1952), 15-88; 
Margaret di Giovanni, “The Italian Friends of L,” Italica, XVII (1940), 
144-147; Daniel K. Dodge, “L’s Scandinavian Translations,” Scandi- 
navian Studies and Notes, VI (1921), 187-197, and “Ingemann and L,” 
in Todd Memorial Volumes: Philological Studies, ed. J. D. Fitzgerald 
and P. Taylor (ColUP, 1930); Esther C. Dunn, “L the Teacher,” NAR, 
XXCI (1920), 259-265; John E. Englekirk, “Notes on L in Spanish 
America,” Hispania, XXV (1942), 295-308; Edmond Estéve, “Le et la 
France,” Bowdoin College Bulletin, No. 146, Oct, 1925; W. V. Gavigan, 
“L and Catholicism,” Catholic World, CXXXVIII (1983), 42-50; Emilio 
Goggio, “L and Dante,” in Thirty-Ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-First Annual 
Reports of the Dante Society, Cambridge, Mass. (HUP, 1924); Clarence 
Gohdes, “L and His Authorized British Publishers,” PMLA, LV (1940), 
1165-1179, and “A Check-List of Volumes by L Published in the 
British Isles During the Nineteenth Century,” Bulletin of Bibliography, 
XVII (1940-1941), 46, 67-69, 93-96; M. J. Griswold, “American Quaker 
History in the Works of Whittier, Hawthorne, and L,” Americana, 
XXXIV (1940), 220-263; J. M. Hart, “Hoffmann and L,” Nation, 
LXXXVI (1908), 32; J. T. Hatfield, “L’s Lapland Song,” PMLA, XLV 
(1980), 1188-1192; Andrew Hilen, “The L’s and the Stokoes: A For- 
gotten Friendship,” Studia Neophilologica, XXIII (1950-1951), 17-86; 
H. H. Hoeltje, “Hawthorne’s Review of “Evangeline,” NEQ, XXIII 
(1950), 232-2385; Theodore Huebner, “L’s Estimate of Heine,” German 
Quarterly, XXI (1948), 117-119, and “L’s French Gramar,” French Re- 
view, XXII (1949), 448-451; C. L. Johnson, “L’s Beginnings in Foreign 
Languages,” NEQ, XX (1947), 817-828, and “Three Notes on L,” 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, XIV (1982), 
249-271; John T. Krumpelmann, “L’s ‘Golden Legend’ and the Armer 
Heinrich Theme in Modern German Literature,” JEGP, XXV (1926), 
173-196; John Leighly, “Inaccuracies in L’s Translation of Tegnér’s Natt- 
vardsbaren,” Scandinavian Studies, XXI (1949), 171-180; Percy Ma- 
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tenko, “Fragments from L’s Workshop: Novalis,” Germanic Review, 
XXII (1947), 82-41; Kenneth B. Murdock, “Andrews Norton’s Estimate 
of L,” AL, I (1929), 77; F. L. Pattee, “LL and German Romance,” Poet- 
Lore, XVII (1906), 159-177; Roy M. Peterson, “The Italian Risorgi- 
mento in American Writers,” PMLA, XLVII (1932), 220-224; Jason A. 
Russell, “L: Interpreter of the Historical and the Romantic Indian,” 
Journal of American History, XXII (1928), 327-347; R. B. Steele, “The 
Metre of ‘Evangeline, ” MLN, IX (1894), 414-418; Randall Stewart, 
“Hawthorne’s Contributions to ‘The Salem Advertiser, ” AL, V (1934), 
827-341; Marshall W. S. Swan, “Professor L, Scandinavian Book Buyer,” 
Harvard Library Bulletin, IV (1950), 359-878; Oscar Thiergen, “L und 
seine Beziehungen zur deutschen Literatur,” Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen 
Unterricht, VI (1892), 267-278; Lawrance Thompson, “L’s Projected 
Sketch Book of New England,” Colophon, Part XV (1933), “L Sells ‘The 
Spanish Student,” AL, VI (1934), 141-150, “L’s Original Sin of Imi- 
tation,” Colophon, N.S. I (1985), 97-106, “An Inquiry into the Impor- 
tance of “Boston Prize-Poems,’” Colophon, New Graphic Series, Vol. I, 
Number 4 (1939), pp. 55-65; H. H. Thornton, “An Early American 
Textbook,” Italica, VIII (1981), 110-111; W. S. Tryon, “Nationalism 
and International Copyright: Tennyson and L in America,” AL, XXIV 
(1952), 301-309; S. Ullmann, “Composite Metaphors in L’s Poetry,” 
Review of English Studies, XVIII (1942), 219-228; Rudolph von Abele, 
“A Note on L’s Poetic,” AL, XXIV (1952), 77-83; Carl J. Weber, 
“Rebekah Owen Corrects a Sonnet of L’s,” NEQ, XIV (1941), 141-144; 
Robert S. Ward, “An Interpretation of “A Psalm of Life’ with Reference 
to Manrique’s ‘Coplas,’” in South Atlantic Studies for Sturgis E. Leavitt, 
ed. Thomas B. Stroup and Sterling A. Stoudemire (Washington, The 
Scarecrow Press, 1953). 


XII. The following are mostly general critical articles on L: Anon., 
“L,” National Magazine, III (1853), 1-6; Whitman Bennett, “HWL 
(1807-1882) The Benign Afflatus,” Antiquarian Bookman, V (1950), 
977-979; Edwin W. Bowen, “L Twenty Years After,” SR, XIII (1905), 
165-176; Henry Seidel Canby, Introduction to Favorite Poems of HWL, 
illustrated by Edward A. Wilson (D, 1947); Arthur Christy, Introduction 
to facsimile edition of The Leap of Roushan Beg (William Edwin Rudge, 
1931); Arthur Colton, “L: An Essay in Reputations,” Bkm, LXXVI 
(1938), 128-183; Nathan H. Dole, “L and Mendelssohn,” Dial, LX 
(1916), 155; O. B. Frothingham, “HWL,” AM, XLIX (1882), 819-829; 
Ferris Greenslet, Introduction to The Sonnets of HWL (HM Co., 1907); 
Francis Gribble, “HWL,” Fortnightly Review, LXXXVII (1907), 241- 
250; David Hecht, “Lavrov and L,” Russian Review, V (1946), 90-96, 
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and “L in Russia,” NEQ, XIX (1946), 581-534; W. D. Howells, Review 
of L’s works, NAR, CIV (1867), 531, 540, “Editor’s Easy Chair,” HaM, 
CIV (1902), 833-837, and “The Art of L,” NAR, CLXXXIV (1907), 
472-485; A. A. Jopp, “The Puritan Element in L,” Living Age, CLV 
(1882), 306-315; Richard Le Gallienne, “On Rereading L,” Harper's 
Weekly, LXII (1916), 112-114; Winifred M. Letts, “Bridge Builders,” 
Yale Review, XIV (1925), 326-3834; J. F. McLaughlin, “Father Livings- 
ton on L,” Catholic World, LVIII (1894), 528-537; H. W. Mabie, “L 
the Poet,” Outlook, XCII (1909), 512-514; Paul Elmer More, “The 
Centenary of L,” Nation, LXXXIV (1907), 171-172; John Mortimer, 
“HWL: A Centenary Note,” Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, 
XXXIII (1907), 212-223; Henry Norman, “A Study of L,” Fortnightly 
Review, N.S. XXXIII (1883), 100-115; Norman Holmes Pearson, “Both 
L's,” University of Kansas City Review, XVI (1950), 245-253; Bliss 
Perry, “L, The Universal Poet,” Bay View Magazine, XV (1908), 275- 
283, “L as a Citizen,” Outlook, XCII (1909), 511-512, “L and Haw- 
thorne,” Bowdoin College Bulletin, No. 147, Sept. 1925, pp. 7-21; Robert 
Sencourt, “L in Europe,” Catholic World, CXVIII (1928), 173-180; 
Edward R. Sill, “HWL,” Californian, V (1882), 460-465; R. B. Steele, 
“The Poetry of L,” SR, XIII (1905), 177-197; William Roscoe Thayer, 
L Our National Poet (Cambridge, John Wilson and Son, 1907). 


XIII. There are many books on L in foreign languages, but none of 
these have independent biographical value for such a book as this. Many 
of these books are very hard to find in this country. Morin (Section VII, 
above) gives a very full list of these up to 1913. To this add Francesco 
Viglione, La Critica Literaria di HWL (Florence, Vallecchi Editore, 
1934). 


Notes 


This section comprises documentation. Regular footnoting would have 
taken more space than was available and might have got in the way of 
the general reader. The method I have adopted, while undeniably less 
convenient for the scholar than regular footnoting would have been, will, 
I hope, enable him, with a little searching, to find what he needs; at the 
same time, it will keep the documentation out of the way of those readers 
who have no interest in such things. 

Longfellow is quoted in this book both from print and from manu- 
script. I believe that the reader may prefer a reference to a book which is 
available to him rather than a reference to a manuscript which is not. 
Where printed material was inaccurate, however, I have tried to correct 
it by going to the manuscripts if the manuscripts were available to me. 
No doubt, it would be too much to hope that I have been completely 
successful in all cases. 

In emending or correcting manuscripts I have been very conservative. 
Like other nineteenth-century writers, the Longfellows used ampersands 
freely; I have replaced these by the word “and.” Longfellow had, too, 
some peculiarities of his own. For example, he hyphenated many words 
which we do not hyphenate; only, he did not use a proper hyphen; in- 
stead, he made something which looks like the equals-sign in mathematics. 
Obviously there could be no sense in preserving such things. I have also 
corrected some obvious misspellings, and I have changed defective punc- 
tuation in a few cases, where I feared that preserving the original might 
make the passage harder to read. But I have in no sense “standardized” 
either Longfellow’s writing or that of his correspondents. 

Simply because it makes for a better-looking page, I have generally 
indented the first line of all long quotations set “solid,” whether they are 
indented in the original or not. For the same reason, I have indented 
the first line of my own discussion following. 

Except where otherwise indicated, all the manuscripts quoted are in 
the Longfellow House collection. This collection also contains a great 
many photostats and typescripts of materials included in other private 
and public collections. Materials marked (Houghton Library) in the 
following list are the property of Harvard College and are this distin- 
guished from the Longfellow manuscripts in the Longfellow House col- 
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lection, now deposited in the Houghton Library upon loan, as explained 
in my Introduction. 

As explained in my bibliography, Samuel Longfellow’s biography of 
his brother has appeared in two forms. My page references are to the 
older edition, to indicate which I have used the abbreviations Life and 
Fin Mem. 

When an author is represented in my bibliography by only one work 
(whether book or article), I have generally cited him in my notes by his 
sumame only, followed by the appropriate page references. When he 
appears in the bibliography more than once, or when J have two authors 
with the same surname, I add whatever identification seems necessary. 
The following exceptions should be noted. In the case of writers like 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, James Taft Hatfield, Lawrance Thomp- 
son, and Andrew Hilen, who have written one substantial work devoted 
wholly to Longfellow, and who have also dealt with him elsewhere in 
other books and/or articles, the surname alone indicates the principal 
work. Thus, “Thompson, p. 88,” means Lawrance Thompson’s Young 
Longfellow and not one of his articles. 

I have tried to document every quotation, whether from print or 
manuscript sources, but I have not ordinarily documented where I merely 
summarize or generalize. There are a great many sentences in this book 
which have behind them the authority of half a dozen documents and 
perhaps an equal number of printed sources. I should like to list all my 
authorities in such cases, but I could not do so without permitting my 
apparatus to burst all reasonable bounds. 


CHAPTER II: AMONG HIS BOOKS 


I. MS: Alice Longfellow, Reminiscences of My Father. 

Life, I, 315; II, 848. 

Il. MSS: HWL, Literary History of the Middle Ages (1831). Journal: 
Jan. 16, 1848; Aug. 30, 1858. 

Life, I, 8320, 331. Fin Mem, p. 183. 

III. MSS: HWL, Lecture on Goethe. Journal: Nov. 13, 19, 1835; 
Mar. 29, 1836; Apr. 4, 1840; Aug. 11, 1842; Mar. 15, 1844; May 29, 
1846; Nov. 20, 1848; Nov. 4, 1851; July 22, 1854. Letter to T. G. Appel- 
ton, Aug. 12, 1856. 

Anne L, Pierce, Letter to G. W. Greene, Mar. 17, 1879. : 

Life, I, 820, 334; II, 40, 58, 87, 104, 175, 190, 198, 194, 196, 206, 
233, 290, 336, 341. Fin Mem, pp. 160, 162. 

Hall Caine, My Story (ACC, 1909) pp. 177-178; Daniel R. Goodwin, 
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p- 7; Thompson, p. 370, n. 6; Coventry Patmore, ed., Bryan Waller Proc- 
Us ea 

IV. MSS: HWL, Journal: Jan. 30, 1842; Jan. 8, 15, 1849; Apr. 15-16, 
May 10, Nov. 18, 1852; Sept. 21, 1854; Apr. 9, 1858; Dec. 20, 1860; 
Mar. 28, 1861; June 23, 1863. Letters: To Charles Sumner, June 3, 1858; 
To Miss Davie, July 24, 1865 (The Pierpont Morgan Library); To John 
Forster, June 12, 1870 (Forster Collection, Victoria & Albert Museum); 
To A. W. Longfellow, June 19, 1870; To Charles Kent, Apr. 20, 1878 
(Estelle Doheny Collection, Edward Lawrence Doheny Memorial 
Library at St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, California). 

Life, Il, 44, 150, 218, 214, 233, 270, 314, 345, 358. Fin Mem, pp. 
177, 198, 301, 386. 

McCarthy, I, 202; Stoddard, Medley, pp. 197-198. 

V. MSS: HWL, Journal: Feb. 7, 1846. Letter to Sam Ward, July 30, 
1886. 

Life, II, 214, 352. Fin Mem, p. 801. 

Stoddard, Medley, pp. 197-198. 

VI. MSS: HWL, Journal: Apr. 24, 1838; Oct. 11, 1840; Dec. 26, 1846; 
Dec. 28, 1849; Nov. 15, 1851; Sept. 80, 1853; Apr. 27, 1854; Jan. 1, 
July 30-31, 1856. Letters: To G. W. Greene, Oct. 22, 1838, July 23, 
1839; To his father, Oct. 11, 1840; To Charles Sumner, Nov. 14, 1848, 
Dec. 29, 1851; To Nathaniel Hawthorne, Aug. 8, 1851 (Henry W. and 
Albert A. Berg Collection of The New York Public Library); Letter 
fragment, perhaps to Sumner, Dec. 29, 1851; Letter to Emmeline Wads- 
worth, Mar. 6, 1860; To J. T. Fields, Nov. 14, 1865 (Houghton Library); 
To C. E. Norton, Sept. 8, 1870; To W. D. Howells, Aug. 16, 1874 
(Houghton Library); To Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mar. 17, 1879 (Bos- 
ton Public Library). 

Fanny E. Appleton Longfellow (hereinafter cited as FEAL"), Letter 
to Nathan Appleton, Aug. 4, 1847. 

Life, 1,300, 802, 375; II, 26, 80, 132, 188, 228, 285. Fin Mem, pp. 
237-288. 

Higginson, p. 171; Kennedy, p. 235; Phelps, pp. 156-157; Piatt, p. 
161; Stoddard, Medley, p. 239; Thompson, pp. 48, 166, also his “L’s 
Projected Sketch Book of New England”; Tucker-Macchetta, p. 26. 

VII. MSS: HWL, Lectures: Notes on Balzac; The Trouvéres; German 
Literature; Notes for a Life of Jean-Paul Richter; Goethe. Journal: Nov. 
25, Dec. 20, 29, 30, 1835; Mar. 5, 8, 22, 80, May 27, June 4, 7, 1836; 
June 27, 1839; June 29, 1840; Apr. 17, 1846; Feb. 11, Sept. 20, 1848; 

1To avoid unnecessary confusion in reference, I have used this symbol to 
indicate Mrs. Longfellow both before and after her marriage. 
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May 9, 1849; Apr. 12, 1850; Jan. 22, 1851; Nov. 22, 1854; Aug. 4-7, 
Dec. 2, 1858; Feb. 5, Mar. 1, May 5, 19, 1859; Sept. 5, 1860; Jan. 22, 
1874. Letters: To Sam Ward, Apr. 3, 1836; To his father, July 29, 1836; 
To Mary Appleton, Dec. 10, 1837; To Charles Longfellow, June 10, 
1867; To an unknown correspondent, June 6, 26, 1871; To G. W. Greene, 
Feb. 4, 1875; To Amy Fay, Feb. 8, 1880. 

Life, II, 148, 183, 220, 282, 851; Fin Mem, pp. 96, 181. 

Hatfield, passim; Higginson, Part of a Man’s Life, p: 161; Johnson, 
L and France, passim; Thompson, pp. 231-232, 264, 265 ff., 272. 


CHAPTER III: BOOKS AS TOOLS 


I. MSS: HWL, Lecture on French Literature. Letter to Charles Fol- 
som, Jan. 8, 1833 (Boston Public Library). 

Carpenter, p. 82; Goggio, “L and Dante,” passim; Hatfield, p. 80; 
Hilen, passim; Saintsbury, Prefaces and Essays, p. 332; Thompson, pp. 
169-170; Iris Lillian Whitman, pp. 103-104, 137. 

II. MS: HWL, Journal, Jan. 14, 1848. 

Life, I, 17, 35; Il, 34, 105, 146. Fin Mem, p. 390. 

Kennedy, p. 172; Stoddard, Medley, pp. 197-198; Thompson, pp. 
60-61; Ward, passim. z 

III. MSS: HWL, Literary History of the Middle Ages, pp. 20-21. 
Journal: Sept. 15, 1835. Letters: To A. S. Mackenzie, Oct. 15, 1829; To 
Mary Appleton, Dec. 10, 1887; To Henry Johnson, Feb. 14, 1879. 

Life, I, 88, 156, 171; II, 120-121, 144, 151, 316. 

Fields, Authors and Friends, p. 4; Hilen, passim; C. L. Johnson, NEQ, 
XX (1947), 317-328; Thompson, p. 219; Ward, passim. 

IV. MSS: HWL, Letters to his father, May 5, Oct. 19, Dec. 23, 1826. 

Stephen Longfellow, Letters to HWL, Aug. 11, 1826; Feb. 26, 1837. 

Fields, op. cit., pp. 4-5; Higginson, p- 53; Thompson, passim; Ward, 
passim. 


CHAPTER IV: THE YOUNG IDEA 

I. Life, I, 274. 

O. B. Frothingham, AM, XLIX (1882), 819; Goodwin, p: 4. EVE, 
Hale, Jr., The Life and Letters of Edward Everett Hale (Little, Brown, 
1917), I, 26, 31; C. F. Johnson, Professor L, p: 91. 

II. MSS: HWL, Journal: Oct. 26, 1846; Mar. 1, 1849. Letters: To 
Anne L. Pierce, Aug. 21, 1831, Mar. 5, 1854; To Charles Folsom, Nov. 
14, 1832 (Boston Public Library); To his father, Dec. 10, 1837; To Sam 
Ward, Jan. 2, 1842. 

Life, I, 277, 296, 330; II, 112, 163, 182, 196, 223, 248, 250. 
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Higginson, p. 177. 

III. MSS: HWL, Letters: To his Father, Feb. 27, 1829; To George 
Hillard, Aug. 16, 1838 (Mass. Historical Society). 

Mary Potter Longfellow, Letter to Mary L. Greenleaf, Feb. 17, 1834. 

Life, I, 183-184, 316. 

Johnson, Professor L, p. 30. 


CHAPTER V: THE WAY OF A MAKER 


I. MSS: HWL, Journal: Essay on Poets (Gottingen, May 1829); Nov. 
19, 1849. Letters: To Frederick Locker-Lampson, Jan. 27, 1863 (Hough- 
ton Library); To H. C. Moule, Feb. 9, 1879. 

FEAL, Letter to Mary Mackintosh, Jan. 15, 1856. 

Alexander W. Longfellow, Letter to HWL, Jan. 5, 1850. 

Life, II, 235. 

Gohdes, American Literature in Nineteenth-Century England, p. 112; 
Hatfield, German Culture, p. 107; Thompson, p. 209. 

II. MS: HWL, Lives of Literary Men. 

HWL, “Twice-Told Tales,” in Drift-Wood; “Old English Romances,” 
NAR, XXXVII (1833), 374-417. 

Fin Mem, p. 378. 

Hilen, passim. 

Ill. Life, I, Preface and p. 302. 

IV. MSS: HWL, Journal: Nov. 17, 1835. Letter to George Bancroft, 
Aug. 20, 1826 (Mass. Historical Society). 

Life, I, 184, 190, 197; II, 15, 406. Fin Mem, pp. 92, 96-97. 

Hatfield, PMLA, XLVII, 1262; Hilen, p. 58; La Piana, p. 98; Under- 
wood, p. 245; Ward, passim. 

V. MSS: HWL, Journal, July 28, 1854; Jan. 18, 1858. Letters: To 
Sam Ward, Nov. 3, 1841; To Colin Grant Mackenzie, Oct. 28, 1867; 
To G. W. Greene, June 80, 1871, Nov. 25, 1874. 

Samuel ‘Longfellow, Letters: To FEAL, Feb. 1, 1848; To A. L. Pierce, 
Jan. 5, 1858. 

Life, I, 38, 196, 211, 266. 

Akers, New England Magazine, N.S. XVII (1897), 449; Brooks, Flower- 
ing, p. 182; C. F. Johnson, L and France, p. 109; Patmore, Bryan Waller 
Procter, pp. 295-296; Ticknor, Glimpses, p. 49; Thompson, p. 76; Under- 
wood, pp. 180, 219. 


CHAPTER VI: A SIDE TO FACE THE WORLD WITH 


I. MSS: HWL, Journal: June 21, 1850; Mar. 30, Apr. 1, 1857. Letters: 
To T. G. Appleton, Dec. 3, 1849; To Annie A. Longfellow, Jan. 21, 1859. 
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A. W. Longfellow, Letter to HWL, Apr. 21, 1842. 

George Hillard, Letters: To HWL, May 23, 1837; To Henry Cleve- 
land, Nov. 25, 1842. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, Diary, Oct. 10, 1870 to Jan. 1871, p. 10 (Mass. 
Historical Society). 

Life, I, 27-28, 428, 488; Fin Mem, p. 814. 

Horatio Bridge, Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne (H, 
1893), pp. 54-55; Dana, “Craigie House,” p. 19; Dickens, Letters, 
Nonesuch Edition, II, 568, 638; Eaton, pp. 842-849; E. W. Emerson, 
The Early Years of the Saturday Club, p. 188; Bret Harte, “Longfellow,” 
in Stories and Poems and Other Uncollected Writings, ed. Charles M. 
Kozlay (1914), Vol. XX, “Standard Library Edition” of Writings (HM 
Co.); Charles Kingsley, Letters, etc., p. 889; Livingston, p. 103; London 
Daily Telegraph, June 17, 1868; Alice M. Longfellow, Youth’s Com- 
panion, LXXI (1897), 405; Ernest W. Longfellow, Random Memories, 
pp. 12, 46; Tucker-Macchetta, pp. 44-45; Underwood, pp. 60-61. 

Il. MSS: HWL, Journal: Oct. 30, 1885; Sept. 1, Oct. 16, 1838. Let- 
ters: To his father, Feb. 18, 1823; To his mother, Apr. 14, 1824; To 
Charles Sumner, Sept. 17, 1824; To Sam Ward, Mar. 9, 1842; To Parker 
Cleaveland, June 22, 1844; To John C. Warren, Apr. 10, 1848 (Mass. 
Historical Society); To E. Duyckinck, Oct. 15, 1848; To B. Roelker, Feb. 
26, 1865; To an unknown correspondent, June 2, 1871; To G. W. Greene, 
Jan. 9, 1878, Sept. 20, 1881. 

FEAL, Letter to Charles Sumner, June 19, 1856 (Houghton Library). 

Life, I, 319, 821, 828, 329; II, 3, 188, 190, 255. Fin Mem, p- 219. 

Ticknor, Glimpses, p. 54. 

III. MSS: HWL, Journal: May 21, 1827. Letters: To his father, Aug. 
25, 1845; To Charles Sumner, Aug. 12, 1858; To G. W. Greene, Feb. 28, 
Mar. 7, 12, 1875. 

FEAL, Letter to A. L. Pierce, Aug. 7, 1845. 

A. L. Pierce, Letter to G. W. Greene, Mar. 17, 1879. 

Edith Longfellow, Letter to HWL, June 28, 1874. 

Richard Henry Dana, Recollections of HWL. 

Life, I, 236; II, 428; Fin Mem, p. 237. 

Argyll, Passages, I, 284; Dana, “Craigie House,” p. 23; Howells, 
Literary Friends, p. 197; Stearns, Cambridge Sketches, pp. 73-74. 


CHAPTER VII: THE MAN WITHIN 


I. MS: HWL, Lecture: The Trouvéres. 
Life, II, 318, 851. Fin Mem, p. 260. 
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Hatfield, German Culture, p. 107; E. W. Longfellow, op. cit., pp. 28- 
29. 
II. MSS: HWL, Journal: May 4, 1844; Aug. 14, 1851; Aug. 18, 1853; 
Sept. 16, 1854. Letters: To his parents, July 11, 1826; To Charles Fol- 
som, Oct. 31, 1832 (Boston Public Library); To Charles Longfellow, 
Dec. 25, 1869. 

FEAL, Letters: To Mary Greenleaf, Mar. 20, 1858; To Mary Mackin- 
tosh, July 30, 1860, 
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